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years, you realise more and more just what she means—the countless 
things she’s done—the influence of her gracious presence in your life... 

So for Mother, on her day, send Johnston's. In specially packaged 
assortments, charmingly presented. She judges, not the costliness of 
gifts, as much as that you thought to send her one. 


“Johnston's is worthy of the sweetest lady in all the world.” 
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You will find a special agency for Johnston's Chocolates in one of the better class stores in your neighbourhood 
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THE CHURCH AND THE LAW: A PROTEST 


BY THE RT. REV. CHARLES FISKE, D.D. 


Episcopal Bishop of Central New York 


paper correspondent recently ad- 
dressed a remonstrance to the 
ministers of America. He urged them 
to stay at home themselves, and to keep 
at home all clerical lobbyists, profes- 
sional uplifters, and ministerial engineers 
of “politico-moral blocs.” He added 
that, in his opinion, the clergy in general, 
and especially the ministers of Protes- 
tant churches and their constituency, 
were making themselves a general nui- 
sance and bringing religion into con- 
tempt by organizing themselves into a 
Society for Petitioning Congress. ‘‘The 
prestige of organized Christianity as a 
persuasive force,” he declared, “has 
through such activity received a blow 
from which it will not soon recover.” 
This protest, somewhat humorous 
and exaggerated, is symptomatic of a 
return to sanity and sense which may 
be observed among intelligent Chris- 
tians, even though the Anti-Saloon 
League, the Christian pacifists, the social 
reformers and the ladies of leisure who 
function through women’s clubs and 
church societies still besiege the legisla- 


\ WELL-KNOWN Washington news- 


tive halls of the state and the nation 
with repeated appeals and pronuncia- 
mentos. 

It may be worth while, therefore, to 
ask just what the duty of the Christian 
Church really is, in questions of social 
reform. Recent discussions of the vexed 
Prohibition question, in particular, cer- 
tain differences of opinion in connection 
with the survey made by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and other surveys by the 
Moderation League, show the need of 
such clear thinking as to the true func- 
tion of the Church in advancing human 
welfare. There are hopeful signs that 
many enthusiastic supporters of recent 
legislation are beginning to cherish 
healthy doubts as to the wisdom of 
changing the Church’s charter and mak- 
ing it a moral policeman instead of a 
moral teacher. The failure of Prohibi- 
tion in many sections of the country is at 
least halting the moral reformers of 
America in the agitation of further ef- 
forts through statutory enactment to 
impose their own standards upon all 
men and invoke the aid of the civil 
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664 HARPER’S 
authority in support of their own ethical 
code. An increasing number of people 
has begun to see that moral reform, if it 
is to be permanent and effective, must 
come from within; it cannot be imposed 
from without. 

Let it be said, at once, that those who 
believe the churches should not go into 
politics are not necessarily intransigent 
upholders of an individualistic gospel. 
Of course, the Church must concern itself 
not only with the salvation of indi- 
viduals, but with all conditions that sur- 
round and affect individuals. If its 
voice is silent about matters of public 
welfare here and now, it will not be lis- 
tened to in proclaiming a gospel of future 
good—the peace and joy of a world to 
come. It is true, without question, 
that mere philanthropic effort, without 
the inspiration, motive force, and sus- 
taining power of a deep religious faith, 
will not meet the needs of human life. 
While the Church’s message, therefore, 
must always be an evangelical message, 
the Church must also be the conscience 
of the community. Its mission is not 
solely to proclaim a gospel of pardon and 
peace and to be the administrant of 
sacraments of grace. It has social obli- 
gations and a prophetic mission for its 
own time. “Preaching the old gospel” 
must mean presenting the old truth in a 
new setting, the old message of the king- 
dom for the new age, the vital teaching 
of the Master vitally applied to present 
problems. The supreme need of the age 
is for men who have the wisdom, the 
courage, and the conscience to guide the 
Christian forces of the country in making 
thorough application of the principles of 
the Gospel to the conditions of every-day 
life and the needs of our modern social 
and industrial system. Back of every 
economic and industrial question there 
lies usually a moral principle. The 
Church is the guardian of morals. 
Surely, therefore, it is incumbent upon 
the Church’s members to concern them- 
selves about the solution of public ques- 
tions. Only so can the Christian fulfill 
more completely the obligation of the 
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second great Gospel commandment, to 
love our neighbor as ourselves. Only so 
will he show—not that he is his brother’s 
keeper, but that he is something better, 
his brother’s brother. 

It is the glory of our day that this 
obligation for the proclamation of cor- 
porate righteousness and public moral- 
ity, as well as the call to private and 
individual consecration, has been ac- 
cepted whole-heartedly. We see clearly 
the need of a Church with a living mes- 
sage for the present day. Men will 
never again be interested in a religion 
which is tremendously exercised over 
small things and passive about the needs 
of humanity. We have moved far and 
fast since the day when it could be said 
that, for the most part, Church members 
were holding themselves aloof from the 
things which vitally move men; offering 
religion labeled and bottled, prescribed 
for old people, invalids, and children. 
The men of to-day may not be able to 
express themselves very clearly, but they 
have an instinctive feeling that the 
Church’s voice should be heard as a 
directive influence in public matters. 
They want the Church to do more than 
generalize in morals; they want it in 
some way to be specific, as were the 
prophets of old. 

Feeling all this, many men both inside 
the Church and without, whose con- 
sciences have been quickened to the need 
of a social gospel, are impatient for the 
Church to speak emphatically on the 
problems to which they are giving their 
best thought and prayer. Are they 
deeply moved by problems of social in- 
justice--they want the Church to stand 
out boldly in support of their economic 
remedy. Are they concerned with the 
social sin—they want the Church to get 
behind their particular legislative enact- 
ments. Are they trying to crush the 
liquor power—they demand that the 
corporate influence of the Church shall 
be used in favor of the particular solution 
of the evil which they propose. They are 
impatient to have all these things made a 
part of the Church’s “articles of religion.” 
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All my own natural sympathies are 
with them. I dislike to seem too un- 
sympathetic, much less to throw a cold 
blanket over their projects, or in any way 
to chill their enthusiasm. We most of 
us feel that the Church must do some- 
thing for the great purposes they have in 
view. That, of course, is undeniable. 
Therefore the question is not, shall we do 
anything; not, shall the Church do any- 
thing? But—what shall it do, and how 
shall it do it? We must be careful lest 
we deny the social enthusiast our sup- 
port. We must be careful, on the other 
hand, of a too hasty acceptance of all 
that he asks the Church to do in the way 
of support. 


II 


What is the Gospel reply to this im- 
patient call to the Church to do some- 
thing? Surely, no one ever had a keener 
sympathy for social needs than the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself. No one ever 
showed greater fearlessness in the pres- 
ence of long-intrenched wrong-doing in 
matters social and political. He cleansed 
the temple of the petty grafters who had, 
for their own profit, rented out the sacred 
enclosure—and He paid the penalty 
with His life. He rebuked the social 
injustice of the Pharisees who devoured 
widows’ houses—and their enmity was 
the first step that led to the final penalty. 
He made His home with the poor. He 
knew their problems and felt their pains 
and anxieties. He came from Galilee— 
and Galilee was the home of radicals. 
He was the friend of publicans and 
sinners, and He knew all the ugly story 
of the social evil. His Gospel was the 
Gospel of the Kingdom, of a perfect 
reign of righteousness on the earth, of a 
complete acceptance everywhere of social 
responsibility and social obligation. He 
surely was alive to social needs. 

And yet, instead of legislating on them, 
He showed a singular reticence against 
that very course. He was not, in the 
strict sense of the word, a social reformer. 
Instead of urging legislation or preaching 
social revolution, He contented Himself 
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with arousing a new conscience that 
would itself gradually solve the problems. 
Indeed, the strength and power of His 
work lay in this very fact, that He de- 
clined to advocate specific reforms. He 
did something better: He set forth large 
principles which made reform inevitable. 
It is a distinction, perhaps, which is dif- 
ficult to make clear in connection with 
the Church’s duty to-day; yet it isa real 
distinction. 

No man of this generation has been 
more keen for organized Christianity to 
support a social gospel and proclaim a 
public morality than the late Bishop 
Williams of Michigan. He was courage- 
ous to the last degree in his own utter- 
ances. Yet once when he was speaking 
in Ford Hall and an enthusiastic radical 
in the audience demanded that his 
Church should “get behind the Socialist 
program,” he very rightly replied that 
it was not the business of the Church 
to advocate any political or economic 
measure. If it would fulfill its mission it 
must be the home of men of many minds. 
The Church must be at least as compre- 
hensive as Ford Hall, he said, where 
there were gathered together in a forum 
men of widely differing views, presum- 
ably all interested in making better 
conditions in society, industry, and 
politics. The Church’s business is to 
inspire men with such a common motive, 
to create in them the spirit of brother- 
hood and service. Though men will 
always differ as to methods, if enough 
men get the right spirit almost any 
method will work. 

I do not know of any illustration that 
will bring out more clearly what I mean 
than one from the life of Henry George. 
When he was conducting his campaign 
for the mayoralty in New York, he was 
introduced at a labor union meeting in 
Cooper Institute as “the friend of the 
workingman.” Stepping to the front of 
the stage, he began, “That word of intro- 
duction misrepresents me; I am not the 
friend of the workingman.” There was 
a hush of astonishment before he added, 
“T am not the friend of the capitalist. 
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I am for men, simply men as men, re- 
gardless of accidental distinction of race, 
creed, color, class, or employment.” In 
other words, Mr. George was recognized 
as the champion of the poor; he felt that 
his economic program would solve the 
problem of poverty; yet he wished to 
avoid any entanglements which would 
make him merely a class representative. 

Hysterical appeals are often heard 
now, summoning the Church to do just 
what Mr. George refused to do. To 
accept the challenge and unqualifiedly 
to obey the summons would range the 
Church on the side of class antagonism 
and class hatred. 


Ill 


So it is with numerous other platforms 
and programs the Church is asked to 
support. Organized Christianity would 
lose its real place of power if it accepted 
the challenge. No, the paramount social 


duty of the Church is not the planning 
and engineering of economic schemes, 
not the formulating of programs; but the 
enlargement of sympathy and the reali- 


zation of fellowship among men; the 
kindling of brotherly confidence and 
understanding, and the spreading of it as 
by contagion. The real business of the 
Church is to make men’s hearts right and 
then trust their enlightened consciences 
somehow to solve their civic duty. In 
other words, the Church cannot (in its 
corporate capacity) pass upon many 
such problems, because when it comes to 
programs and parties, when we deal with 
economic, industrial, and educational 
systems, even when we frame health 
regulations and liquor laws, good Chris- 
tians have a perfect right to disagree as 
to details. 

I may believe in prohibition; you may 
be conscientiously opposed to it, or 
doubtful of its expediency. I may be a 
single taxer, you a socialist. You and I 
may believe that government ownership 
of public utilities or general necessities of 
life is the only remedy for certain forms 
of oppression; another man may wholly 
disagree with us. The Church may, 
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through social service commissions or 
expert moral surveys, investigate all 
these questions, try to give us informa- 
tion, seek to keep us alive to their im- 
portance, help to form our opinion, in- 
spire us to work. If we disapprove, we 
may turn out our experts or commissions 
and get others. But we cannot turn out 
the Church! And the Church oughtn’t 
to turn us out! And, therefore, so long 
as we may conscientiously differ, the 
Church has no right to pledge any of us 
by legislation or resolution. It must be 
at least as comprehensive as Ford 
Hall. 

These are principles which would have 
saved us many a sorrow had they been 
remembered in the days when we were 
launched on our prohibition crusade. 
Of course, the provocation to abolish the 
saloon was great. Brewers and distillers 
have only themselves to blame for the 
destruction of their industry. The sa- 
loon, allied as it was with politics and 
vice, cried to high heaven for reform, and 
the financial interests behind it only 
flouted the public demand for such re- 
form and regulation. For the most 
part, Christian people saw the real work 
of the Church. Patient teaching was 
gradually changing the morals of the 
nation in the matter of excessive drink- 
ing. I well remember the day when 
every buyer who came to the city was 
provided with all he wished to drink, and 
then taken “‘down the line,” if he so 
desired. All that changed. Drunken- 
ness was no longer a good joke; it was 
disgusting and revolting. Not only was 
it not a good joke; it was not good busi- 
ness. Almost every traveling man knew 
that he could not succeed unless he kept 
sober and lived straight. 

Then, out of the pernicious political 
corruption of the blinded liquor interests, 
arose the activity of the Anti-Saloon 
League, and churches became party 
organizations, led by skilled ecclesias- 
tical politicians, and condoning prac- 
tices quite as objectionable as any in- 
dulged in by politicians of the common 
or garden variety. 
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The result was the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment—welcomed in some sections of the 
country, received in astonishment in 
others, foisted upon not a few states and, 
even where favorable sentiment was 
strongest, accepted because it was sup- 
posed to be the only possible method of 
curbing the power of the saloon. It is 
needless to argue about its good results 
or its bad effects. Much may be said on 
both sides. Much that has been said is 
the voice of partisan opinion. The one 
point I would make is this: that the 
whole subject should be reconsidered 
in the light of experience, with the grace 
of Christian sincerity and in conscien- 
tious desire to decide charitably with- 
out bigotry or bias. 


IV 


Because the problem we wish to solve 
is a problem of civil authority, good 
Christians may hold widely differing 
views as to the wisdom of recent legis- 
lation—and be good Christians. still. 
let me classify some who are sincere, 
conscientious, consecrated Christians, 
though others would rule them out. 

First, there are those who believe that 
the state has no right to interfere with 
their personal preference in the matter of 
alcoholic drink, because Jesus Christ did 
not declare the use of such beverage a 
sin—on the coutrary, actually used fer- 
mented wine in the institution of the 
Holy Communion. Few would go so 
far, but (though I hardly care myself to 
fight for the right to take a drink!) there 
are actually some who feel so strongly 
that the Volstead Act is a lie and a tyran- 
nical piece of legislation that they justify 
disobedience of it. Some there are who 
honestly believe this legislation unchris- 
tian in spirit — an exhibition of modern 
Manichean thought which finds evil in 
material things rather than in the heart 
of man. Shall we banish all such from 
the Christian fellowship, or make their 
stay so uncomfortable that they feel 
obliged to depart of their own accord? 
Dare we do this if they sincerely believe 


that their position is loyal to their Lord’s 
teaching? 

Second, there are those who feel that 
even if the government (by way of health 
regulation) may interfere with persoral 
liberty to the extreme of absolute pro- 
hibition, it is a fatal mistake to impose 
such a law on the whole nation, because 
the will of one section in this way at- 
tempts to dictate to another part of the 
country a rule which by no possibility or 
probability can be enforced. Certainly, 
such an opinion as to a question of legis- 
lative wisdom ought not to be made the 
butt of bigoted vituperation. 

Third, there are those who feel that 
extreme legislation is to be deplored 
because, in spite of the good the law has 
accomplished, it has made drinking con- 
ditions worse than before, even if limit- 
ing the number of drinkers, has increased 
the use of strong distilled liquors (often 
dangerous and poisonous) especially 
among the young, has contributed to the 
increase of lawlessness, is class legislation 
favoring the rural parts as against the 
industrial classes, and has enormously 
fostered official corruption. Some who 
are of this opinion are convinced total 
abstainers themselves, certainly are now 
strict observers of the law. Shall they 
be denounced as immoral “wets” for 
whom there is no place in the society of 
faithful Church members? 

Fourth, there are those who feel that 
the whole method of reform by statutory 
enactment is wrong, and that continued 
talk about enforcement is idle, because 
no one would dare demand the enormous 
appropriations and the huge army of 
enforcement officers necessary to compel 
obedience in some parts of the country, 
or engage to keep the army (or navy) of 
enforcement reasonably uncorrupt even 
if there were money available for their 
employment. Such considerations lead 
them to feel that laws of this particular 
kind are always doubtful means of mor- 
al improvement. If public opinion is 
strong enough, it can mold men’s habits 
without laws as well as with them; if 
there is not a strong enough public senti- 
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ment, habits cannot be regulated, how- 
ever many laws the statute books may 
contain. This argument may sound 
absurd to intense moral uplifters, but 
who shall say that those who use it are 
not conscientious, even though mis- 
guided? Wherein can their error be 
made a reason for their excommunica- 
tion, or for driving them into self-ex- 
communication? 
Vv 

Thus we come to the original conten- 
tion, that the supreme sin of modern 
Phariseeism is the sin of dependence 
upon the civil arm for the regulation of 
morals. The Pharisees were the good 
people of their day—only they were so 
sure of their goodness, and so convinced 
of the worth of their regulatory system, 
that they enforced it on others, and in 
doing so became hardened in self-right- 
eousness. Jesus Christ’s teaching came 


to men who were lost in the maze of such 
religious machinery as fresh and vital 
truth. 

The Church must go back to the 


method of its Lord—reform and renew 
men by the winsomeness and attractive- 
ness of His teaching, instead of compel- 
ling them to behave by reliance on the 
civil arm. Some things we have been 
doing which we never should have at- 
tempted, and because we have tried 
them we are losing our moral influence. 
Men sneer at our amateur efforts and 
laugh at our hysterical parsons, or be- 
come annoyed or even angry at our 
theoretical pronouncements and leave us 
alone! 

The prohibition question has aroused 
so generally a bitterness of controversy 
that it is difficult to make men see, in 
connection with the subject, the sound- 
ness of this view of the function of 
Christian citizenship. One or two other 
examples, briefly glanced at, may make 
the thought clear. 

I know of many a modest American 
who would rejoice to see an army of 
Churchmen march upon the national 
capital and declare in no uncertain lan- 
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guage that war is unchristian. Yet 
most of us would object to their framing 
that indisputable statement into a law of 
extreme pacifism. We know, in our 
hearts, that war will cease only when the 
spirit of Christ has more really dominated 
nations as well as individuals, so that 
national rivalries and misunderstand- 
ings shall give place to mutual goodwill. 
Meanwhile we are not prepared to cancel 
appropriations for the army and navy, 
any more than we would favor the effort 
to check the crime wave by discharging 
the local police force and throwing away 
the keys to the unlocked front doors of 
all the Fifth Avenue jewelry shops. 

Practically, all of us want America to 
do all that is possible to serve the world; 
in the days after Versailles surely we all 
wanted to do our best for a distracted 
world. But there were some millions of 
Americans, the majority of them Chris- 
tians, who resented a particular method 
of service to humanity and with glad 
acclaim voted for the party which op- 
posed our entering the League of Nations. 
I had difficulty in expressing my con- 
victions as to their mental processes or 
their political bigotries in truly pious 
phrases; but I never thought of indignant 
denunciation such as would practically 
read them out of the Church. 

I myself would like to see a clear 
enunciation of the fact that any indus- 
trial autocracy violates the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood, but I am quite 
sure that I do not want any clergyman 
to tell me just exactly what laws he 
thinks will solve the complicated eco- 
nomic and industrial problems of the day. 
When I hear some earnest and enthu- 
siastic clergymen preaching, and listen 
to their pronouncements on capital and 
labor, I wonder that employers use as 
mild language as that in which they 
usually do express their conviction that 
the minister may be a devout pastor but 
when he departs from the sphere of pas- 
toral service may show himself also as a 
consummate ass. 

All of which shows that most of us, 
unless the question be one where our own 
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prejudices make us cocksure, do feel that 
there is a clear distinction between moral 
teaching and the particular political, 
social, industrial, economic, or legislative 
method by which the moral teaching 
may be applied to particular problems of 
our complex modern life. The Churches 
of late have failed to make this distine- 
tion, to the hurt of their real influence. 
They must be called back to their real 
duty—which is the supplying of the 
spiritual dynamic that shall make men 
strong enough and brave enough to fol- 
low the path of truth and right, no 
matter where it may lead or what it may 
cost, to think unselfishly and labor 
courageously amid all the problems of 
citizenship, so that they may be solved 
in accordance with Christian principles 
and in the spirit of Christ Himself. One 
thing, and one thing only, and one thing 
always, the Church ought to do; and I 
make this protest to call it back to that 
task. It is this: To induce us all to 
think of our citizenship, to make us all 
deeply prayerful in facing its duties and 


responsibilities, to make us profoundly 
conscientious in the exercise of its privi- 
leges, to give us all a right motive, to 
fill us with determination not to shirk 
our obligations, to charge us with spirit- 
ual energy to labor unceasingly not for 
our individual salvation only, but for our 
country’s welfare and our neighbor’s 
good. 

Above all else, the clear call comes to 
American Protestants of to-day to exer- 
cise their Christian citizenship in a spirit 
of gracious liberality and sympathetic 
understanding of those who cannot see 
with them, eye to eye. I may not read 
aright the thoughts of those who are out- 
side the Christian fold, but my impres- 
sion is that they are becoming hardened 
in an opposition to organized Christian- 
ity by the feeling that it does not really 
represent the spirit of the Master. They 
were once outside because they were 
doubtful or questioning. They are now 
determined to stay outside because they 
find the methods of Protestant Christian- 
ity distasteful and repellent. 


WALL 


BY ELIZABETH MORROW 


Y FRIEND and I have built a wall 
Between us thick and wide: 

The stones of it are laid in scorn 

And plastered high with pride. 


We talk across the stubborn stones 


So arrogantly tall— 


Only we cannot touch our hands 
Since we have built the wall. 
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WHAT FRANCE THINKS OF HER WAR.-TIME 
ALLIES 


BY ANDRE TARDIEU 


Former French High Commissioner to the United States 


T ISa difficult question, first, because 
like all questions, it has at least two 
answers; but principally because in 

matters of such delicacy there is always 
danger that explanations will only 
aggravate the evil. Yet there is no 
better school for nations than the school 
of truth, and they can never start their 
studies in it too early. So let us begin! 

There are, as I have said, two answers 
to our question: one is that of the great 
public which knows nothing of causes 
and details; the other is that of better- 
informed minorities, which exist, of 
course, in France as in all other countries. 
The opinion of the French public as a 
whole concerning its allies of the war 
can be expressed in one word—disap- 
pointment. Excepting only the Bel- 
gians, for whom popular feeling has not 
changed, the disappointment is general 
and it is profound. Any orator can be 
sure of applause by expressing this 
disappointment before a public meeting. 
So much for the fact. 

What is the foundation of this feeling? 
It is not easy to state precisely the bases 
of any public sentiment. We can say 
that its origin dates from the long and 
monotonous accounts of the interallied 
discussions relative to the execution of 
the peace treaties which filled the papers 
from 1920 to 1925. The conferences of 
San Remo, Hythe, Boulogne, Brussels, 
Spa, Paris (two or three), London (three 
or four), Genoa—and I have doubtless 
forgotten several; the international inci- 
dents interspersed between them: occu- 
pation of Frankfurt, Russian march on 


Warsaw, occupation of the Ruhr; the 
successive peace plans of the bankers, of 
Mr. Bonar Law, and of the experts 
supplied to the public mind the back- 
ground of a picture in the foreground of 
which is the clear impression that on 
every occasion our former allies and 
associates, far from supporting France 
as against Germany, have supported 
Germany as against France. The French 
people in their own minds have sum- 
marized this confused period of their 
national life in about these terms: “They 
fought the war with us; they made the 
peace against us.” 

That is the broad, general complaint 
of the masses. There is also a more 
specific complaint of a financial character 
which is expressed whenever the war- 
debt discussion arises simultaneously 
with a crisis in the French budget, 
treasury, or exchange. The man in the 
street has never said (it is not in keeping 
with French mentality), ““We won’t pay 
our debts.” France is proverbially the 
country where a sou is always a sou, and 
where debtors take a scrupulous pride 
in paying up. But the man in the street 
has reflected, “Our allies of the war have 
helped Germany get out of paying us. 
They have opposed our proposals. 
They have contested our measures of 
enforcement. And at the very time 
they were preventing us from collecting 
our due, they have insistently demanded 
payment of what we owe them.” If 
the reader will put himself in the place 
of the average Frenchman, who has not 
the slightest understanding of the tech- 
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nical reports of specialists, of annuities, 
of calculations concerning “present 
value,” of transfers and of exchanges, it 
will be easy for him to summarize that 
Frenchman’s feeling in a phrase. The 
average Frenchman feels that since the 
signing of the peace France’s former 
allies have not played fair. 

Such is the sharp black-and-white of 
the picture. But there are shadings 
and half-tones which bring out even 
more forcibly the relief of the whole. 

Even now, after so many disappoint- 
ments, whenever a commemorative cele- 
bration of the war occurs there is a 
genuine disposition to forget recent 
differences and to live again in the fra- 
ternal spirit of war days. The habitual 
discontent turns to pained surprise, and 
every evocation of past comradeship 
brings applause. Then comes a longing 
for understanding, a feeling that survives 
through all the quarrels and disagree- 
ments. Each time that our government 
(and we have had eight governments in 
the six years since Clemenceau) an- 
nounces that a controversy with the 
allies has been appeased and that the 
divergent viewpoints—as the commu- 
niqués say—have been reconciled, every- 
body is happy—even if the news is not 
true. 

The question is often asked: Against 
which nation, Great Britain or the 
United States, does the Frenchman feel 
most resentment in his moments of 
bitterness? Undoubtedly, I think, 
against the United States. There are 
two reasons for this. The first is that 
for ten centuries the Frenchman has 
been accustomed to regard the English 
as his hereditary enemies. In America, 
on the other hand, he has believed for 
one hundred and fifty years that he had 
friends upon whom, though he knew 
them but slightly, he could count in 
time of trouble. The second is that 
John Bull the shopkeeper—as our pro- 
vincials say with a grimace—has a 
reputation as a hard bargainer. The 
American, on the other hand, is thought 
of as a generous friend living in a country 





where money grows on trees. In other 
words, the French, by lifelong habit, 
are never surprised if difficulties arise 
with England, while they hold the 
instinctive conviction, nourished by our 
orators and yours, that any trouble with 
America will always be smoothed out 
without effort, as if by enchantment. 

I think the foregoing is a faithful 
account of the state of mind of our 
uninformed masses. Naturally, it is full 
of naiveté and still more of ignorance. 
But as the United States and France 
are two democracies which, despite 
numerous constitutional differences, are 
equally governed by universal suffrage, 
the opinion of the average citizen must 
be taken seriously into account. For 
at any moment the average man’s 
opinion may be felt at the polls and be- 
come the spring of governmental action. 
Such things have happened in the past, 
and will happen again. 


II 


Thinking Frenchmen, who see things 
less simply, reproach their allies first of 
all for an economic error, which, though 
they know it can be explained by the 
widely different conditions existing in the 
allied countries, has nevertheless had the 
most serious consequences. 

As soon as the armistice was signed 
the Anglo-Saxon countries, holding most 
of the economic trumps in their hands, 
desired an immediate return to free 
competition. They had neither suffered 
invasion nor lost proportionately any- 
thing like the number of men that 
France had lost. They had—particu- 
larly the United States—increased their 
industrial equipment during the war, 
and this augmented machinery was 
available for peace purposes. More- 
over, thanks to the activity of their 
shipyards, they had as large or larger 
merchant fleets than before the war. 
Thus their problem was to find pur- 
chasers for their surplus goods. And 
what, they reflected, could be easier, 
since Europe with its ruined battle- 
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fields needed every sort of raw material 
and manufactured articles for recon- 
struction? 

And so, from the very beginning of the 
peace conference in January 1919, we 
find London and Washington demanding 
that economic demobilization should 
precede military demobilization, al- 
though in sound logic the reverse order 
would have been the correct one. The 
interallied organization which controlled 
credits, exchanges, raw materials, food- 
stuffs, and shipping became the _ béte 
notre of the English and Americans. In 
the name of free commerce they de- 
manded and obtained the return to open 
competition. 

In theory nothing could be fairer. 
But in fact a period of transition was 
called for. For economic phenomena 
evolve more slowly than military phe- 
nomena, and if the interallied control of 
production, exchange, and payments 
was necessary on November 11, 1918, 
the need for it was not eliminated by the 
signatures of Marshal Foch and Mathias 
Erzberger to the armistice document. 
Hence the distress that has followed. 

The edifice so laboriously constructed, 
beginning in 1914 and reaching a stage of 
unhoped-for perfection by 1918, was 
thus laid low with one stroke early in 
1919. No more control of exchanges, 
nor credits, nor foodstuffs, nor shipping. 
Mr. Hoover’s services functioned for six 
months longer, but only as an exception 
to the general rule of cut-throat competi- 
tion. English and American exporters 
sought to flood European markets. 
Lloyd George instituted the policy of 
dear coal. America sought outlets for 
her surplus everywhere. And still the 
continental exchanges fell. The more 
the Anglo-Saxon world wanted to sell, 
the less the Continental world could buy. 

Out of this policy, built on an insuffi- 
cient knowledge of European conditions, 
was born that Anglo-Saxon doctrine of 
“reconstruction,” which at times has 
driven France almost to the point of 
exasperation. In the search for mar- 
kets, the English and Americans pro- 


posed to us the “reconstruction” of 
Germany. Next, at Genoa, the English 
undertook to “reconstruct”? Russia. 
The French replied that in France, on 
the ruins of six hundred thousand houses, 
the word “reconstruction”’ had a more 
definite and more pressing significance. 
They were not heeded, and day after 
day they were obliged to submit to suc- 
cessive revisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles which could only deepen their 
resentment. 

The worst of it is that the results 
hoped for have not been achieved. The 
expected markets have not been opened 
up. The United States and Great 
Britain passed through some severe 
crises. America, thanks to her limitless 
home markets, quickly recovered, but 
England is still dragging behind her 
more than a million unemployed, and 
to-day is compelled to give a state sub- 
sidy to her mines—an almost incon- 
ceivable paradox in the light of her past 
history and principles. 

Numerous Frenchmen have sharply 
criticized this abrupt “back to normal” 
policy. The most enlightened among 
them have not questioned that France 
helped to render it possible. But most 
of them, as is always the case, have 
dwelt only on the effects, without con- 
sidering the secondary causes. Among 
these latter, we must cite particularly 
the protectionist conception of French 
reconstruction which, by rejecting Amer- 
ican and British labor and capital, placed 
an additional obstacle in the path of 
solidarity ; also, the fact that many of our 
manufacturers insisted as strongly as 
their Anglo-Saxon rivals, and for the 
same reasons, upon the abolition of war- 
time economic restrictions; again, 
France’s mistaken policies, first as to 
reparations in kind, and secondly as to 
covering reparation payments by re- 
peated internal loans. By these various 
means the economic gulf between France 
and the Anglo-Saxon countries was 
enormously widened. There remained 
no common ideal, no common interest, 
even. In such circumstances the battle 
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is to the strong, and the weaker has no 
quarter to expect. 

Then came the question of the inter- 
allied war-debts. In France this ques- 
tion was discussed for five years without 
action of any sort, which, of course, was 
the worst possible procedure. Idle talk 
is always dangerous talk, and so it proved 
in this case. The discussions roamed at 
random over the whole field, and wholly 
unrelated aspects of the matter became 
inextricably intertwined. For example, 
the direct purchases from American 
industries during the period of American 
neutrality (1914 to April, 1917) which 
returned handsome profits to the fur- 
nishers, were confused with State pur- 
chases made after the entry of America 
into the war, which were financed by 
means of the Liberty loans—that is, 
with the money of the American people. 
It was repeatedly declared that the ar- 
tillery and aviation material supplied by 
France to the American army had not 
been taken into account, although as a 
matter of fact the American treasury 
paid cash for it. Against the American 
debt were placed such considerations as 
the length of battle-front held by the 
French, the extent of French losses in 
men, the tardy entrance of America into 
line—things which we knew perfectly 
well at the time we borrowed the money 
and which, therefore, we could not possi- 
bly be justified in invoking subsequently. 
America retorted with some irritation to 
these doubtful arguments, and the result 
was a sharpening of French bitterness. 

Alas! it is only too true that France’s 
policy in the matter of the debts has 
been worse than mediocre. Never once 
has the French government advanced 
the only good argument there is in favor 
of debt reduction, namely that at the 
time the loans were contracted the 
United States had promised (by the 
Fourteen Points, the Wilson armistice 
documents, etc.) that France should be 
reimbursed by Germany for all her rep- 
arations expenses, whereas France was 
left, from 1920 onward, to bear the main 
burden of these expenses herself. Nor 
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did France once take advantage of the 
many occasions that arose to link the 
question of war-debts to the successive 
reductions in her reparations credits 
which the Allies pressed her to accept. 

But France’s own mistakes do not can- 
cel her grievances against her creditors. 
Who, indeed, has not observed that the 
faults of others are never so glaring as 
when one’s own conscience is uneasy? 
That accounts for our state of mind. I 
note in passing that so far as the debts 
are concerned our financial circles are 
even more caustic than the French pub- 
lic in criticizing the harshness of our 
creditors. That, no doubt, is because 
they better understand the direful con- 
sequences of adding several hundred 
millions annually to our expenses in a 
time of monetary and budgetary crisis. 
Everyone can see that it is inevitable. 
Nobody denies that it is necessary. But 
our wrath rises against those who con- 
strain us to it at such a time. 

So, to resume this aspect of the ques- 
tion: economic grievances and financial 
grievances are sharpened rather than les- 
sened by the consciousness that French- 
men are partly responsible for the situa- 
tion of which they complain. Confession 
is particularly comforting when one knows 
that one’s neighbor is even more guilty. 


Ill 


We have seen that France’s economic 
grievances against the Allies are directed 
particularly against America, first, be- 
cause more was expected from America 
than from England, secondly, because 
Great Britain long since announced that 
she would demand from her debtors only 
as much as she had to pay her American 
creditor. But in the domain of politics 
England reaps the major part of the 
blame, and it is easy to understand why. 

When the United States, in March, 
1920, refused to ratify the Versailles 
treaty, Frenchmen understood that no 
political aid was to be expected from 
America. But with Britain, on the 
other hand, no matter how heated our 
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arguments became, we were still theoret- 
ically allies. So while America’s ab- 
sence from Allied councils was regretted, 
Britain was accused of bad _ faith. 
Moreover, two men, David Lloyd-George 
and the late George Nathaniel Curzon, 
Marquis of Kedleston, were endowed 
with temperaments of a nature to arouse 
French resentment. The day Clemen- 
ceau was defeated by Paul Deschanel for 
the presidency of the French republic, 
Lloyd-George said to me, with that enig- 
matic laugh which may always be inter- 
preted two ways: 

“Tam the only one left.” 

And, indeed, in the years that fol- 
lowed he acted as if he were sole master 
of Europe. In international confer- 
ences he dictated his The 
Genoa conference was a delirium. If 
his opinion was opposed, he summoned 
the newspaper correspondents and ex- 
communicated the guilty one. This 
Welsh satrap who in 1919 declared that 
he “would not exchange his King, a very 
good boy, either for Wilson or for 


wishes. 


Poincaré,” pricked the French to hatred 


which even yet is not appeased. As for 
Curzon, his self-sufficiency was irritating 
beyond measure. The English were 
used to his manner and merely smiled 
and repeated the old Oxford limerick: 


“es 


I am George Nathaniel Curzon, 
A most superior person... .” 


But the French were goaded to fury 
by his diplomatic notes, seemingly 
written with a club, and Poincaré’s acid 
retorts did not help to mend matters. 
Never were Franco-British political rela- 
tions more strained than during those 
five years. And yet, all that time, be- 
fore Germany and before the world, they 
called themselves “the Allied govern- 
ments.” 

One other thing that France found 
hard to bear was the constant accusation 
of imperialism and militarism flung by 
England and the United States. Amer- 
ican tourists, no doubt, are sometimes 
impressed by the number of barracks 
they see at the gates of our cities. They 
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cannot know that most of them are 
empty. Our navy has more admirals 
than cruisers. And, if my readers would 
not yawn at the figures, I could readily 
demonstrate that France is the one 
country that since the war—and even 
in comparison with 1914—has really 
disarmed. Moreover, if France had not 
already been a peaceful country, the 
cruel sufferings of the war would have 
made her so. There could be no more 
sovereign injustice than to represent her, 
as the English and American press has so 
often done, as the direct heir of Prussian 
militarism. Such baseless accusations 
were resented by the French, who are not 
noted for patience under injustice. 
Strong in the consciousness of their own 
guiltlessness, they turned the charge of 
unavowable designs against their ac- 
cusers. And that did not help to mend 
matters, either. 

Finally, the French have thought that 
their allies spoke of continental Europe 
with too much assurance and insufficient 
knowledge of the facts. Americans wil! 
often admit, when they gaze into the 
mirror of their national conscience, that 
they are sometimes too cocksure. Their 
medical and surgical prescriptions, so 
freely given to Europe in general and to 
France in particular during the past 
seven years, have grated on sensitive 
nerves. The ukases of John Maynard 
Keynes in 1920, and the ready echo they 
found in America, have left disagreeable 
traces. The more irritable Frenchmen 
have sometimes been tempted to retort 
to unsought advisers, “Mind your own 
business!”” Furthermore, English pre- 
dictions concerning Russia, Greece, 
etc., have been so often wrong that there 
have been plenty of grounds for ques- 
tioning the competence of these physi- 
cians. It is often agreeable to note, 
when one is conscious of one’s own mis- 
takes, that others are sometimes mis- 
taken too. 

But must we not agree that the diver- 
gence in French and Anglo-Saxon politi- 
cal concepts is indeed an axiom of world 
politics? Between a country like France, 
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invaded a hundred times, and an insular 
nation like England or America—which 
has never had frontiers in the European 
sense of the word—there is no common 
measure and no common political lan- 
guage. This fact ought to be borne in 
mind in times of tension. It would help 
to reduce any resulting uneasiness to its 
proper proportions. 


IV 


The editor of Harprr’s, in requesting 
this article, said, “Above all, be frank. 
The American public prefers truth to 
compliments.” I have been frank, and 
I hope I have been clear. Indeed, I had 
too many dealings with the United 
States during the thirty months when I 
directed, from the French side, the war 
co-operation of our two countries, not to 
know that to merit respect one must say 
exactly what one thinks, without reti- 
cence. 

France has just been through an evil 
period in her relations with the Allies of 
the war. I have the less reason for con- 
cealing it that I consider it of slight 
importance. Even during the war, 
when imminent peril surrounded every 
false step, I saw the Allies repeatedly 
divided by quarrels over persons, over 


conflicting interests, and particularly 
over differences of temperament. On 
the morrow of the armistice, amid the 
rapture of victory, I saw a tiny, insignifi- 
cant question—the organization of the 
Coblentz bridge-head—bring about a 
virtual rupture of relations between the 
general staffs of Foch and Pershing, and 
it cost me a week of delicate diplomacy 
to set matters straight. All our past 
history swarms with reasons why under- 
standing between us should be hard. 
And, to sum up my whole thought, I 
may say that the surprising thing about 
France and America is that, despite the 
contrasts in our origins and our develop- 
ment, we get on together as well as we 
do. We have co-operated more often 
than we have clashed, and whenever we 
have co-operated we have succeeded 
strikingly in what we set out to do. 

I firmly believe that mutual compre- 
hension is favored better by explaining 
to nations why and in what they differ 
than by repeating monotonously that 
they are brothers and born to agree, by 
mutual intuition. With France and the 
United States, particularly, I am deeply 
convinced that if their natural friendship 
were organized and cultivated by the 
sincere analysis of the things that 
threaten it, it would make rapid progress. 
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SOUTH OF THE POTOMAC 


BY H. G. 


HE President had finished his 

speech, the marines were stowing 

their instruments away in odd- 
shaped cases, the audience was stream- 
ing out of the amphitheater. Beyond 
the white arches the slopes of Arlington 
lay green and memorable in the spring 
sun. But man is a contrary animal, and 
the glum-looking man is more contrary 
than most. 

“T suppose a state amphitheater must 
have a state entrance,” he said. “And 
it is no doubt well for eminent orators, 
who are usually bald, to be guarded 
against drafts. Still, I find it difficult to 
admire that marble cave of the winds— 
among other reasons, because it cuts off 
the best of the view. Of course, Wash- 
ington may not be Athens, or even Taor- 
mina. But it would be easier to swallow 
the Plymouth Rocks of a Decoration 
Day address if Maryland and the Poto- 
mac were there to soften them. Let’s go 
out tothe terrace. That’s the only place 
in this cemetery where you can really 
draw a breath of fresh air.” 

We stopped in the portico to look 
down at the happy valley, with its fa- 
mous river and its town half lost in 
trees. Yet I, for one, soon found myself 
looking at the nearer and narrower space 
on our side of the balustrade, midway of 
which a great wreath of roses and laurel 
lay on a raised slab of marble—and one 
white flower. Three persons were there, 
one of whom stood apart from the other 
two, her face half turned toward the 
valley. Perhaps it was that she made 
more of a contrast in that white place, 
but one could not help being struck by 
the perfect simplicity of her black dress 
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and by an air she had. She made the 
other woman, who hovered uncertainly 
at the foot of the grave with a bunch of 
sweet peas in her hand, look dumpy and 
shabby. With this other woman was a 
man of her own world, carrying a cam- 
era. When he noticed us he sauntered 
in our direction. 

“Is this here the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I told him, “it is.” 

“Oh,” he said. “I ain’t acquainted 
around here. We come from Lynchburg. 
My—” He broke off, and started on an- 
other tack. “‘I wonder they don’t put no 
writin’ on it, and sort of make it show 
more.” 

“Well,” I hazarded, “it’s different 
from other graves, which mean some- 
thing to so few people. This one means 
so much to so many different people, in all 
parts of the country, that perhaps no 
writing could say any more. And the 
finest monument in the world could not 
be a greater honor than the one they 
gave him in setting him here by himself, 
on top of this hill, between these pillars 
and that view.” 

“That’s one way to look at it,’ the 
man agreed a little doubtfully. 

Then he sauntered back and made his 
report to the woman. Whereupon she 
did one of those things which are possible 
not only to the theatrical. She suddenly 
fell on her knees at the foot of the tomb, 
folded her arms on the marble, and hid 
her face between them, still clutching 
her sweet peas. For a moment I was too 
surprisedtomove. Theman looked help- 
less and uncomfortable. As for the tall 
woman in black, she turned farther away. 
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At that the glum-looking man jerked my 
arm and we turned around too, walking 
back into the amphitheater. 


Re-entered from that side, the roofless 
oval looked entrancingly cool and quiet 
in the brilliant sunshine, the white 
arches framing vivid panels of green and 
blue and fretting the pillared ambulatory 
with seallops of light and shadow. I 
perched on a balustrade and fished for 
cigarettes. No one was there but a 
wandering soldier or two, a pair of lovers 
sitting in a patch of shade, and a red- 
headed man with his hat in his hand. 
He appeared to be seeing sights. Pres- 
ently he bore down upon us. 

“It’s just about all right, isn’t it?” he 
remarked. He looked well-fed and well- 
tailored, and would doubtless rate high 
among the possessors of business per- 
sonality. I, therefore, decided to leave 
him to the glum-looking man. 

“They came so near it this time,” con- 
ceded the latter, “that it’s a pity they 
didn’t carry it through.” 

“How do you mean?” inquired the 
red-headed man, extracting a cigar from 
a handsome case. 

The glum-looking man waved his 
cigarette in the direction of what he had 
described as the cave of the winds. 

“T mean all those Civil War names 
carved on either side of that apse thing. 
From a purely historical point of view, 
doesn’t it strike you that the list is a 
trifle one-sided?” 

The red-headed man regarded the 
lists, and us. 

“To be frank,” he replied, evidently 
hunting for his words, “what strikes me 
is that lists like that, which are neces- 
sarily limited, record the results of his- 
tory. Wouldn’t it have been a little— 
unusual—?”’ He decided not to end his 
sentence. 

“Possibly—from the G. A. R. point of 
view,” admitted the glum-looking man. 
“But Washington is not the capital of 
the G. A. R. It is the capital of the 
United States. And considering that 
the Unknown Soldier, whose grave is 
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architecturally a part, and an extremely 
important part, of this building, is just 
as likely to have been a Southerner as a 
Northerner, that list does not seem to me 
to hit quite the right note. After all, 
there is an art of forgetting as well as an 
art of remembering.” 

The red-headed man ventured on a 
tactful change of subject. 

“By the way,” he said briskly, “I 
understand that Lee’s old home is in 
these grounds. Can you tell me how 
to get to it?” 

“T can and I will, with pleasure,” 
answered the glum-looking man. “Do 
you see that little wood of oaks over 
beyond that driveway? You will find a 
path leading through it toward a cir- 
cular trellis of wistaria and ivy around 
an open space of turf. It will be full of 
tourists to-day, at whom a guide will be 
bawling through a megaphone, ‘This, 
ladees and gentlemen, is the Sylvian 
Amphitheater, erected by George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, the son of Martha 
Washington. On this platform, until 
the Civil War, slaves used to be bought 
and sold at auction.’ However, you 
probably know enough about the Wash- 
ington family not to take his bilgewater 
too seriously—particularly as his ‘Syl- 
vian Amphitheater’ never existed until 
the Quarter-master General seized the 
place in the sixties. It was the least 
disgraceful thing about the whole per- 
formance. Well, to the right of that is 
an imitation sarcophagus where two 
thousand or more unknown soldiers from 
Bull Run and the Rappahannock were 
buried in 1866. You may be quite sure 
that not one of them was a Confederate. 
That is at one end of the old flower gar- 
den; and at the other, overlooking the 
river, there are a few detached graves. 
They also had the graceful fancy of 
decorating the little Temple of Love, 
like the one at Versailles, which stands 
in the middle, with an even more wound- 
ing assortment of names than the ones 
you see here.” Again a wave toward 
the cave of the winds. “There you turn 
to the left, where you will find two more 
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conspicuous graves, planted at the edge 
of the lawn, on either side of a terrific 
flagstaff which ruins the view but makes 
it possible for those who are so disposed 
to gratify their vengeance under cover 
of patriotism. As a traveling philos- 
opher you have no doubt observed that 
it is feasible to get away with murder if 
you wave a flag while committing the 
crime. And behind that is the house. 
“It may disappoint you, because the 
pillars of the portico are rather too 
heavy for their height, and because the 
rooms inside are bare as a bone. It 
made no difference that the house was 
bui't by Washington’s adopted son, of 
whom he thought enough to make an 
executor of his will, that it belonged 
to Martha Washington’s great-grand- 
daughter, that it was full of things from 
Mount Vernon. No sooner was Lee’s 
back turned than they descended on it 
like locusts and stripped it of furniture, 
hangings, pictures, bricabrac, every thing 
that could be carried off. Just the kind 


of thing we used to howl at the Germans 
for, a few years ago—except that the 


Germans didn’t loot their own flesh and 
blood. Then the Government stepped 
in and seized the place for taxes accrued 
during the war. Personally, I think it 
would have been better taste to finish 
the job up in style, like Attila, by razing 
the house, destroying the garden, chop- 
ping down the oaks, and plowing the 
ground with salt. But that might have 
looked like vindictiveness. All they 
wanted was to make sure that never 
again would Lee walk under the trees 
where he had made love as a boy or 
enter the rooms where he had lived for 
thirty years and where his children were 
born.” 

The red-headed man was too aston- 
ished to start on his way. I, therefore, 
thought it prudent to intervene. 

“Come,” I said to the glum-looking 
man, “it wasn’t anything to be proud 
of, but they belonged to their genera- 
tion, and we belong to ours. Why 
don’t you go on and tell him that they 
at least had the grace to pay for the 
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place afterwards, in Cleveland’s time: 
that by Roosevelt’s time they had got 
as far as to put Jefferson Davis’s name 
back on Cabin John Bridge, which he 
as Secretary of War began; and that in 
our time they’re starting a memorial 
bridge between here and the Mall, and 
are going to restore the house?” 

“Your roseate outline of history,” 
remarked the glum-looking man sar- 
donically, “needs a good many foot- 
notes, but we mustn’t detain the pil- 
grim. All I have to say is that they 
won’t do the thing right unless they 
move every. single grave, even 
L’Enfant’s, from under the windows 
and out of the flower garden and away 
from at least one of the drives. A his- 
toric mansion is one thing and a na- 
tional cemetery is another, and they 
don’t go together.” 


The pilgrim put on his hat, but could 
not forbear asking a question. 

“Pardon me if I seem inquisitive,”’ he 
said, “but I must confess I don’t quite 
make you out. I take it that you are a 
Southerner. Yet if you are, you must 
have lived in the North long enough to 
lose your accent.” 

“T don’t see that it makes any differ- 
ence one way or the other,” answered the 
glum-looking man. “I’m an American, 
and so was Lee. Why do I have to be a 
Southerner or a Northerner?” 

‘Because you can’t help it,” promptly 
rejoined the red-headed man. “You 
must have been born on one side of the 
Potomac or the other—unless you're a 
naturalized citizen.” 

“Well,” said the glum-looking man, 
“‘as it happens, I wasn’t born on either 
side of the Potomac. Nor am I a 
naturalized citizen, for the excellent 
reason that my great-grandfathers at- 
tended to that for me a good while before 
Arlington was built. But if it interests 
you to know, they were all New Eng- 
landers, on both sides—unless I count 
out a member of the family who moved 
to South Carolina. What is more, my 
father and all the rest of my people 
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fought on the Northern side in the Civil 
War, just as my Southern relatives 
fought with equal conviction on the 
other side. Is that any reason why my 
South Carolina cousins of this generation 
and I should keep it up?” 

The red-headed man considered this 
abnormal specimen with mingled cu- 
riosity and severity. 

“No,” he conceded, “but neither is it 
any reason why you should go back on 
your own people.” 

“Nor is it any reason why I should 
look at things just as they did, or dope 
myself with the idea that, just because 
they were my people, they never did 
anything but what was grand and 
glorious. They were human, and they 
got into a frightful mess, and they got 
out in the only way they knew how, and 
God rest their souls. If I had been in 
their shoes I doubtless would have done 
exactly what they did—and I hope I 
wouldn’t have been any more careful of 
my own skin. But I’m not in their 
shoes, and I have to walk my own way as 
I see it.” 

“That may all be,” said the red-headed 
man, “but it doesn’t change the prin- 
ciple of the thing. The plain truth of 
the matter is that Lee was a traitor, and 
you know it.” 

“Do I?” inquired the glum-looking 
man. “I know at any rate that you 
don’t mince your words. You remind 
me that I have heard Southerners say 
quite as hasty things about Lincoln. 
For myself, I must confess that I do not 
see these matters in black and white. 
On the contrary, it strikes me as con- 
ceivable that, if George the Third and 
Lord North had been a trifle cleverer, 
and if it had not suited the convenience 
of the French to send Rochambeau and 
de Grasse over here, with a fleet that 
corked the mouth of the Chesapeake at 
a highly opportune moment, George 
Washington might have gone down to 
history as a traitor—and might even 
have been shot for it.” 

“That has nothing to do with the 
ease,” snapped the red-headed man. 
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“Moreover, it is an assumption for 
which, not so long ago, you might have 
been shot yourself. George Washington 
founded an _ indestructible union of 
States, which Lee and his friends tried to 
destroy.” 

“H’m!” drew out the glum-looking 
man. “You compel me to observe 
again that you are somewhat freer with 
dynamite than seems to me quite safe. 
Indestructible, now: that is a rather 
powerful adjective, which needs to be 
handled with care. Only once or twice 
in a lifetime can one treat oneself to a 
word like that. Even our friends the 
physicists, you will notice, are beginning 
to hedge a little when they come to the 
indestructibility of matter. If any thing 
or system in this universe be indestruc- 
tible, I have yet to hear of it. At any 
rate I would consider it the very last 
word to apply to the shaky marriage of 
convenience between the original colo- 
nies, ortothe more binding civil ceremony 
into which they were unwillingly harried 
a few years later. You may remember, 
too, that it took a Southerner like 
Jefferson to conceive so romantic an idea 
as a union which should reach across the 
continent. So good a Northern patriot 
as Daniel Webster thought it absurd to 
dream of taking in the northwest. I 
don’t recollect his precise words, but he 
strung some sounding periods on the 
theme of that ‘vast worthless area.’ 
And long before the first shot was fired at 
Fort Sumter my worthy New England 
ancestors, fancying that the South was 
getting the better of them in a business 
way, began to mutter seditions about 
breaking away in order to run their part 
of the country to suit themselves. 
When it comes to that, a traveling 
philosopher might even ask himself, 
provided the firing squad allowed him to 
reach the end of his sentence, whether the 
world would have come to an end if the 
Civil War had turned out the other way. 
Personally, I am not convinced that 
representative institutions, as we have 
evolved them, are the last word in 
human achievement. The country is so 
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big, so unwieldy, so heterogeneous, and 
so often in the hands of fifth-rate people, 
that one’s only hope lies in reflecting 
how seldom is any question closed for 
good.” 

“That one is, at any rate—and not in 
Lee’s way,” retorted the red-headed man. 
“His name would have been up there 
with the rest of them if he had stayed on 
the right side of the Potomac.” 

“Thank you,” the glum-looking man 
said with a bow, “for putting the ques- 
tion where it belongs. The right bank 
of the Potomac, as you doubtless appre- 
ciate, happens to be the southern one! 
Otherwise, however, there is no right side 
of the Potomac. One side is just as 
much my country, and yours, as the 
other. For the rest, right and wrong are 
matters on which I do not feel very com- 
petent to pronounce. I only know that 
Lee followed his own conscience like a 
man, and that no man ever endured his 
fate more nobly. I also know that 
while there are several things in our 
history of which I am proud, the Civil 
War is not one of them. We were all 
equally responsible for it and we all 
collectively suffer the consequences of it. 
It put back civilization in this country 
a hundred years, and it made a breach in 
our blood from which we may never re- 
cover. The million young men who were 
killed then would by now have made a 
great difference in our character. But 
the thing is finished, as you say, and I 
don’t propose to fight it all over again. 
What is more, I fancy my South Carolina 
cousins are quite as ready as I to rec- 
ognize that, on the whole, we probably 
thrive better on the theory of an inde- 
structible union than on that of a dissolu- 
ble one. Distances, for one thing, have 
shortened enormously. At anyrateaday 
will come when the whole affair will mean 
no more to any of us than Flodden Field 
or the Wars of the Roses. That is why 
L object to dragging the Potomac into it. 
It’s about time we dropped all that non- 
sense and began rewriting our histories 
with an eye to what happened rather 
than to the beauties of Plymouth Rock.” 


The red-headed man, in whom I had 
hopefully detected signs of departure, 
brightened perceptibly. 

“Did your ancestors come over in the 
Mayflower?” he asked. 

“Lord, no!” replied the glum-looking 
man. 

“Well, mine did,” declared the red- 
headed man. “Perhaps that’s why | 
feel more strongly than you about these 
things.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed the glum-looking 
man. “But did you ever hear of the 
Discovery, the Goodspeed, and the Susan 
Constant?” 

“Let’s see,’ 
man. 

“JT thought not,” the glum-looking 
man cut in. “Nice solid names, aren't 
they? Mayflower, now—that’s roman- 
tic. But Susan Constant, and Good- 
speed, and Discovery—those names mean 
business. And thirteen years before the 
Mayflower beat into Plymouth Bay, they 
anchored down the river here, at the 
mouth of the James, and started the 
first permanent English-speaking settle- 
ment on this continent. Please don’t 
forget that.” 

“Thirteen years isn’t so much,” ob- 
jected the red-headed man. 

“No; but it’s a lot in the first half of 
your life. And it’s too much to forget 
in making political speeches. And 
please remember, too, that some time 
before that, namely in 1590, one Edmund 
Spenser dedicated his Faerie Queene ‘to 
the most high, mightie and magnificent 
Empresse, renowned for pietie, vertue, 
and all gratious government, Elizabeth, 
Queene of England, Fraunce and Ireland 
and of Virginia.’ Of Virginia, mind you! 
It was all Virginia in the beginning. And 
it was no less a personage than that lively 
gentleman adventurer who had so much 
to do with the founding of the James- 
town colony, Captain John Smith, who 
invented New England.” 

“Proving precisely what?” inquired 
the red-headed man with some irony. 

“Proving merely that American civili- 
zation, such as it is, started in Chesa- 
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peake, not in Massachusetts Bay—and 
not on the north side of Chesapeake Bay, 
at that. Also, that it is well to look 
before you leap.” 

“T can see what’s coming next, any- 
way,” rejoined the red-headed man. 
“You're going to forget the Winthrops 
and the Endicotts and the Mathers and 
the Adamses and Roger Williams and 
Benjamin Franklinand Alexander Hamil- 
ton and the rest, and you’re going to 
make the mistake of thinking that I for- 
get the Lees and the Randolphs and 
Patrick Henry and George Mason and 
John Marshall and Washington and Jef- 
ferson and Madison and Monroe. You 
needn’t worry. I don’t. And neither 
do the school books. But where do you 
get by going back to ancient history? 
The world doesn’t stand still. The South 
had its day, and it was a great one while 
it lasted. However, yesterday is one 
thing and to-day is another.” 


The glum-looking man_ permitted 


himself a wicked grin. 
“Then why didn’t you say so ten 


minutes ago? You might have been lis- 
tening to the guide in the ‘Sylvian Am- 
phitheater’ by this time, instead of 
listening to me!” 

As I sat on my balustrade, smoking 
and wondering how long it took a red- 
headed man to die, I heard voices not far 
away. I took a look over my shoulder. 
Around a clump of pointed cedars at the 
side of the amphitheater three figures 
appeared: the man with the camera, his 
wife—who no longer carried her sweet 
peas—and the tall woman in black. I 
gave the glum-looking man a discreet 
kick on the foot and tilted my head 
toward the archway. He looked out a 
second, glanced at me, and turned back 
to the red-headed man. 

“Since that’s the way you feel about 
it,’ he went on, “I won’t take the 
trouble to find out whether you imagine 
Lexington and the Boston Tea Party to 
have been unique incidents of their kind, 
or whether you know as much about the 
Cowpens as you do about Bunker Hill, 
or whether you suffer under the delusion 
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that western pioneering was invented by 
the North. As I have already told you, 
I’m not out to exploit one side of the 
Potomac at the expense of the other. 
Without either of them we probably 
should be a British Dominion to-day. 
But speaking of to-day, and yesterday, 
and to-morrow, it strikes me again that 
you are a bit hasty in jumping at con- 
clusions.” 

“Oh, I haven’t forgotten Florida, 
either,” the red-headed man assured him 
—“nor who it is that is making Florida 
hum.” 

“IT don’t mean Florida, or Thomas- 
ville, or Aiken, or Pinehurst, so much as 
I mean Norfolk and Winston-Salem and 
Atlanta and Birmingham. Yet that isn’t 
all I mean, even when you add the stu- 
pendous heaps of gold that will pile up 
at the foot of the southern waterfalls, 
to say nothing of that long loop of the 
Tennessee River—on which they are 
going to hang such a web of belts and 
cables and so many diamond necklaces 
that New York herself will sit up and 
take notice. You'll see that fast enough. 
The New England spinning mills have 
already begun to see it. I grow a little 
uneasy myself when I think of it.” 

“Well, they’ll have to hustle if they’re 
going to beat New York. And hustling 
isn’t their long suit,” remarked the red- 
headed man. 

“No, thank God, it isn’t,” agreed the 
glum-looking man heartily—‘‘though if 
you happened to be in France a few 
years ago you may have noticed that they 
can be rather handy with their fists. 
You may also have noticed, in that same 
connection, that victory and defeat are 
rather tricky words. In fact, there are 
times when it isn’t so easy to tell which 
from which. That is one reason why my 
Puritan instincts don’t quite get the 
better of me when I think about the 
Tennessee River. Of course, it’s very 
nicetoberich. Id liketobe rich myself. 
Money is a kind of magic lens, which 
puts so many pleasant things within 
your reach and makes you cast so long 
a shadow that you don’t care if it also 
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magnifies the wart on your nose or shows 
up your taste in pictures. But when I 
get uneasy about those Southerners, and 
the things they may do to their moun- 
tains and rivers and cities, and what 
might happen to them when they have 
more money than any of us, I remember 
that their metal has been tempered as 
ours has never been tempered.” 

“It looks like we’re in for a sermon on 
the text of ‘Sweet are the uses of adver- 
sity’!”’ said the red-headed man to me, 
with a grin of his own. 

“At any rate,” I told him, “you'll ad- 
mit that we never heard very many in 
the part of the country where we were 
brought up.” 

“No danger!” exclaimed the glum- 
looking man. “Our generation was 
taught in Sunday School that prosperity 
is the chief end of man. To hear a poli- 
tician pronounce the word you would 
think it the most sacred in the language. 
That is one thing the Civil War did for 
us—besides filling our cities with strang- 
ers, and lining our streets with miles of the 


most horrible houses that have ever been 
built on this planet, and infecting us 
with a mania to be anywhere but at 
home, and otherwise perverting such 
rudiments of good taste and common 


sense as we once possessed. As a histori- 
cal phenomenon it was quite an inter- 
esting one, and I am sanguine enough to 
hope we shall survive it—though if we 
do I’m afraid your Mayflower ancestor 
may not recognize his—”’ 

“Her,” interpolated the conscientious 
red-headed man— 

“Own child. At all events, the South 
has survived a very different and a much 
less merry experience. They were too 
sick at heart to go skylarking about the 
world like the rest of us. They were 
also too poor. They could not import 
European peasants by the shipload as 
servants and workmen. They had to 
fend for themselves—not only the hum- 
ble folk to whom that was nothing new 
but gentlefolk who had always had 
troops of people to wait on them. They 
couldn’t follow the fashions in scarlet 
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brick and brown stone which to us 
seemed so splendid. They had to go 
on living in their wide old Georgian 
houses, behind their pillared porticoes, 
on their galleries railed with wrought 
iron. The white woodwork needed 
paint, perhaps. The mahogany grew 
dark and brittle. When a claw foot 
got broken, a fashionable new piece of 
walnut and horsehair was out of the 
question. No richly gilt radiator pipes 
or magnificences of Mexican onyx took 
the place of mantels that were too bare. 
The portraits doubtless looked a little 
sad and stiff and out of date. Yet, lo, 
our brave progress has brought us 
strangely around a circle, and what do 
we find? 

“We find that if the city over there 
across the river has a charm which sets 
it apart from others, we owe it to the 
Southerners who started it and not to 
the Northerners and Westerners who 
for a generation after the Civil War did 
their worst to wreck it. We find that 
our prosperity made dreadful ravages, 
and that the splendors of the recon- 
struction period are fit only to be torn 
down. We find that the South has 
preserved for us more than a reminder 
of our happier time in architecture—in 
this Chesapeake Bay country, in South 
Carolina, in hundreds of quiet planta- 
tions and unobtrusive old towns all the 
way from Annapolis to New Orleans. 
We find there, almost intact, like a 
buried treasure, our most unbroken 
tradition. 

“Nor is that all we find. Because 
the dwellers in those houses were so 
poor, because they had least to offer the 
newcomer, they also preserved more 
perfectly than any of us the tradition of 
our speech. Not that I mean to set up 
a cry against newcomers, who would 
not be here save for one of them, or to 
pretend that a language must not grow, 
cannot be enriched by the new idioms, 
even by the slips and mispronunciations 
of newcomers. Nevertheless, as a de- 
scendant of those who gave this conti- 
nent a tongue, I do not find it in me 
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to be displeased that in our welter of 
nationalities there should remain one 
great island which is more purely Amer- 
ican, in the orginal sense, than any 
other. There are certain valleys of it 
which are more Elizabethan than Eng- 
land itself. There is no part of it in 
which English is not spoken, even on 
the street, in a way to delight the ear. 
That is a thing which they understand 
in Paris, perhaps, but not in New York 
or Chicago. Who knows? The South 
may end by teaching Potash and Perl- 
mutter English.” 

“You seem to be fairly fluent in the 
language yourself!’ commented the red- 
headed man, throwing away the butt of 
his cigar. 

“Oh, you and I can chatter in it after 
our fashion—just as some of us, even in 
New York and Chicago and Los An- 
have manners. But nowhere 
are they so visible to the naked eye as 
in the South. There they are all born 
knowing more about the art of life than 
you or I will ever learn. Fluency and 
money have nothing to do with it. It’s 
something as far away as possible from 
noise and show and push and hustle 
and advertising and all the other fine 
arts in which we excel. Perhaps climate 
has something to do with it. Perhaps 
it was that they had their tradition and 
were let alone on their island and kept 
it alive. Perhaps, having so little in 
their pocket, their eyes and ears grew 
keener than ours for the right stamp and 
the right ring of the coin—for elusive 
shades of sound and color, for fine dis- 
tinctions, for simplicities, for realities, 
for standards, for all that complex of 
sympathies and comprehensions and 
fellowships in a common lot that go 
into the minting of a race. I shouldn’t 
wonder if some of them even understood 
the difference between ‘house’ and 
‘home,’ which we have worn smooth. 
At any rate, I suspect that there may 
be more genuine civilization to the 
square yard, south of the Potomac—” 
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“Ho! How about Dayton?” broke 
in the red-headed man. 

At that I found it expedient to for- 
sake my balustrade, which began to 
feel too hard and chilly. The glum- 
looking man paid no attention to me. 

“Dayton is as good an example as 
any. I’ve already told you about Day- 
ton. Ifa whole generation of boys and 
girls had to grow up ragged and hungry, 
scarcely knowing that there was such 
a thing as a book, outside the Bible 
which, by the way, is not a bad school 
of English—is it a thing for us, of all 
people, to be sarcastic about? And do 
you remember how Dayton took that 
invasion? I’m very little of a funda- 
mentalist myself; but I have a notion 
that such things as patience and sim- 
plicity and courtesy and character may 
be quite as useful for a race as the latest 
views on the origin of species. Dayton! 
When the North gets through amending 
the constitution and doctoring history 
you can talk to me about Dayton! For 
that matter, how far are you from Day- 
ton yourself? 

“Of course, I admit I don’t know 
much about people who came over in 
the Mayflower, but for my own part I 
can tell you that I am only one gener- 
ation removed from Dayton. It was 
out of that reservoir that we all were 
dipped. Moreover, I’m here to tell you 
that a lot of other things are going to be 
dipped out of it, too; and some of them 
may astonish you more than the dia- 
mond necklaces of the Tennessee River. 
Just wait a bit! If I started on that, 
though, we should be here for the next 
twenty years. And in the meantime 
your friend in the ‘Sylvian Amphi- 
theater’ is getting hoarse. However, I'll 
do this. I'll meet you here twenty 
years from to-day, and then we'll have 
another chat. Good-by!” 

With which he walked away toward 
the terrace above the river, leaving me 
to deal with the red-headed man as 
best I might. 
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A STORY 


BY HELEN R. HULL 


OR months I have tried not to 
Pirin about Thalia Corson. Any- 
thing may invoke her, with her 
langorous fragility, thin wrists and 
throat, her elusive face with its long eye- 
lids. I can’t quite remember her mouth. 
When I try to visualize her sharply I 
get soft pale hair, the lovely curve from 
her temple to chin, and eyes blue and 
intense. Her boy, Fletcher, has eyes 
like hers. 
To-day I came back to New York, 
and my taxi to an uptown hotel was 


held for a few minutes in Broadway 


traffic where the afternoon sunlight 
fused into a dazzle a great expanse of 
plateglass and elaborate show motor 
ears. The “Regal Eight ””—Winchester 
Corson’s establishment. I huddled as 
the taxi jerked ahead, in spite of knowl- 
edge that Winchester would scarcely 
peer out of that elegant setting into taxi 
cabs. I didn’t wish to see him, nor 
would he care to see me. But the 
glimpse had started the whole affair 
churning again, and I went through it 
deliberately, hoping that it might have 
smoothed out into some rational expla- 
nation. Sometimes things do, if you 
leave them alone, like logs submerged 
in water that float up later, encrusted 
thickly. This affair won’t add to itself. 
It stays unique and smooth, sliding 
through the rest of life without annex- 
ing a scrap of seaweed. 

I suppose, for an outsider, it all begins 
with the moment on Brooklyn Bridge; 
behind that are the years of my friend- 
ship with Thalia. Our families had 


summer cottages on the Cape. She was 
just enough older, however, so that not 
until I had finished college did I catch 
up to any intimacy with her. She had 
married Winchester Corson, who at that 
time fitted snugly into the phrase “a 
rising young man.” During those first 
years, while his yeast sent up prelimi- 
nary bubbles, Thalia continued to spend 
her summers near Boston, with Win- 
chester coming for occasional weekends. 
Fletcher was, unintentionally, born 
there; he began his difficult existence 
by arriving as a seven-months baby. 
Two years later Thalia had a second 
baby to bring down with her. ‘Those 
were the summers which gave my friend- 
ship for Thalia its sturdy roots. They 
made me wonder, too, why she had 
chosen Winchester Corson. He was 
personable enough; tall, with prominent 
dark eyes and full mouth under a neat 
mustache, restless hands, and an uncer- 
tain disposition. He could be a charm- 
ing companion, sailing the catboat with 
dash, managing lobster parties on the 
shore; or he would, unaccountably, 
settle into a foggy grouch, when every- 
one—children and females particularly 
—was supposed to approach only on 
tiptoe, bearing burnt offerings. The 
last time he spent a fortnight there, 
before he moved the family to the new 
Long Island estate, I had my own diffi- 
culties with him. There had always 
been an undertone of sex in his attitude 
toward me, but I had thought “that’s 
just his male conceit.” That summer 
he was a nuisance, coming upon me 
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with his insistent, messy kisses, usually 
with Thalia in the next room. They 
were the insulting kind of kisses that 
aren't at all personal, and I could have 
ended them fast enough if there hadn't 
been the complication of Thalia and 
my love for her. If 1 made Winchester 
angry he’d put an end to Thalia’s rela- 
tion tome. I didn’t, anyway, want her 
to know what a fool he was. Of course 
she did know, but I thought then that I 
could protect her. 

There are, I have decided, two ways 
with love. You can hold one love, 
knowing that, if it is a living thing, it 
must develop and change. That takes 
maturity, and care, and a consciousness 
of the other person. That was Thalia’s 
way. Or you enjoy the beginning of 
love and, once you're past that, you 
have to hunt for a new love, because 
the excitement seems to be gone. Men 
like Winchester, who use all their brains 
on their jobs, never grow up; they go 
on thinking that preliminary stir and 
snap is love itself. Cut flowers, that 
was Winchester’s idea, while to Thalia 
love was a tree. 

But I said Brooklyn Bridge was the 
point at which the affair had its start. 
it seems impossible to begin there, or 
anywhere, as I try to account for what 
happened. Ten years after the sum- 
mer when Winchester made _ himself 
such a nuisance—that last summer the 
Corsons spent at the Cape—I went 
down at the end of the season for a week 
with Thalia and the children at the 
Long Island place. Winchester drove 
out for the weekend. The children were 
mournful because they didn’t wish to 
leave the shore for school; a sharp Sep- 
tember wind brought rain and fog down 
the Sound, and Winchester nourished 
all that Sunday a disagreeable grouch. 
I had seen nothing of them for most 
of the ten intervening years, as I had 
been first in France and then in China, 
after feature-article stuff. The week had 
been pleasant: good servants, comfort- 
able house, a half-moon of white beach 
below the drop of lawn; Thalia a stimu- 
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lating listener, with Fletcher, a thin, 
eager boy of twelve, like her in his in- 
tensity of interest. Dorothy, a plump, 
pink child of ten, had no use for stories 
of French villages or Chinese temples. 
Nug, the wire-haired terrier, and her 
dolls were more immediate and convinc- 
ing. Thalia was thin and noncommit- 
tal, except for her interest in what I had 
seen and done. I couldn’t, for all my 
affection, establish any real contact. 
She spoke casually of the town house, 
of dinners she gave for Winchester, of 
his absorption in business affairs. But 
she was sheathed in polished aloofness 
and told me nothing of herself. She 
did say, one evening, that she was glad 
I was to be in New York that winter. 
Winchester, like his daughter Dorothy, 
had no interest in foreign parts once he 
had ascertained that I hadn’t even seen 
the Chinese quarters of the motor com- 
pany in which he was concerned. He 
had an amusing attitude toward me: 
careful indifference, no doubt calculated 
to put me in my place as no longer allur- 
ing. Thalia tried to coax him into lis- 
tening to some of my best stories. “Tell 
him about the bandits, Mary’’—but his 
sulkiness brought, after dinner, a casual 
explanation from her, untinged with 
apology. “He’s working on an enor- 
mous project, a merging of several com- 
panies, and he’s so soaked in it he can’t 
come up for a breath.” 

In the late afternoon the maid set out 
high tea for us, before our departure for 
New York. Thalia suggested that per- 
haps one highball was enough if Win- 
chester intended to drive over the wet 
roads. Win immediately mixed a sec- 
ond, asking if she had ever seen him in 
the least affected. ‘Be better for you 
than tea before a long damp drive, too.” 
He clinked the ice in his glass. “Jazz 
you up a bit.” Nug was begging for 
food and Thalia, bending to give him a 
corner of her sandwich, apparently did 
not hear Winchester. He looked about 
the room, a smug, owning look. The 
fire and candlelight shone in the heavy 
waxed rafters, made silver beads of the 
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rain on the French windows. I watched 
him—heavier, more dominant, his prom- 
inent dark eyes and his lips sullen, as 
if the whiskey banked up his temper 
rather than appeased it. 

Then Jim, the gardener, brought the 
car to the door; the children scrambled 
in. Dorothy wanted to take Nug, but 
her father said not if she wanted to sit 
with him and drive. 

“How about chains, sir?” Jim held 
the umbrella for Thalia. 

“Too damned noisy. Don’t need 
them.” Winchester slammed the door 
and slid under the wheel. Thalia and 
I, with Fletcher between us, sat com- 
fortably in the rear. 

**T like it better when Walter drives, 
don’t you, Mother?” said Fletcher as 
we slid down the drive out to the road. 

“Sh—Father likes to drive. And 
Walter likes Sunday off, too.” Thalia’s 
voice was cautious. 

“It’s too dark to see anything.” 

‘I can see lots,” announced Dorothy, 
whereupon Fletcher promptly turned 
the handle that pushed up the glass be- 
tween the chauffeur’s seat and the rear. 

The heavy car ran smoothly over the 
wet narrow road, with an occasional 
rumble and flare of headlights as some 
car swung past. Not till we reached 
the turnpike was there much traffic. 
There Winchester had to slacken his 
speed for other shiny beetles slipping 
along through the rain. Sometimes he 
cut past a car, weaving back into line 
in the glaring teeth of a car rushing 
down on him, and Fletcher would turn 
inquiringly toward his mother. The 
gleaming, wet darkness and the smooth 
motion made me drowsy, and I paid 
little heed until we slowed in a conges- 
tion of cars at the approach to the 
bridge. Far below on the black river, 
spaced red and white stars suggested 
slow-moving tugs, and beyond, faint 
lights splintered in the rain hinted at 
the city. 

“Let’s look for the cliff dwellers, 
Mother.” 

Thalia leaned forward, her fine, sharp 


profile dimly outlined against the shift- 
ing background of arches, and Fletcher 
slipped to his feet, his arm about her 
neck. “There!” 

We were reaching the New York end 
of the bridge, and I had a swift glimpse 
of their cliff dwellers—lights in massed 
buildings, like ancient camp fires along 
a receding mountain side. Just then 
Winchester nosed out of the slow line, 
Dorothy screamed, the light from an- 
other car tunnelled through our win- 
dows, the car trembled under the sudden 
grip of brakes, and like a crazy top spun 
sickeningly about, with a final thud 
against the stone abutment. A shatter 
of glass, a confusion of motor horns 
about us, a moment while the tautness 
of shock held me rigid. 

Around me that periphery of turmoil 
—the usual recriminations, “what the 
hell you think you’re doing?’’—the 
shriek of a siren on an approaching 
motor cycle. Within the circle I tried 
to move across the narrow space of the 
car. Fletcher was crying; vaguely I 
knew that the door had swung open, 
that Thalia was crouching on her knees, 
the rain and the lights pouring on her 
head and shoulders; her hat was gone, 
her wide fur collar looked like a drenched 
and lifeless animal. ‘‘Hush, Fletcher.” 
I managed to force movement into my 
stiff body. “Are your hurt? Thalia- 
Then outside Winchester, with the 
bristling fury of panic, was trying to lift 
her drooping head. “Thalia! My God, 
you aren’t hurt!”” Someone focussed a 
searchlight on the car as Winchester 
got his arms about her and lifted her 
out through the shattered door. 

Over the springing line of the stone 
arch I saw the cliff dwellers’ fires and I 
thought as I scrambled out to follow 
Winchester, “She was leaning forward, 
looking at those, and that terrific spin 
of the car must have knocked her head 
on the door as it lurched open.” 

‘Lay her down, man!” An important 
little fellow had rushed up, a doctor 
evidently. ‘‘Lay her down, you fool!” 
Someone threw down a robe, and Win- 
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chester, as if Thalia were a drowned 
feather, knelt with her, laid her there 
on the pavement. I was down beside 
her and the fussy little man also. She 
did look drowned, drowned in that beat- 
ing sea of tumult, that terrific honking 
of motors, unwilling to stop an instant 
even for—was it death? Under the 
white glare of headlights her lovely face 
had the empty shallowness, the husk- 
likeness of death. The little doctor had 
his pointed beard close to her breast; 
he lifted one of her long eyelids. “‘She’s 
just fainted, eh, doctor?”” Winchester’s 
angry voice tore at him. 

The little man rose slowly. “She 
your wife? I’m sorry. Death must 
have been instantaneous. A blow on 
the temple.” 

With a kind of roar Winchester was 
down there beside Thalia, lifting her, 
her head lolling against his shoulder, 
his face bent over her. “Thalia! Thalia! 
lo you hear? Wake up!” I think he 
even shook her in his baffled fright and 
rage. “Thalia, do you hear me? I 
want you to open your eyes. You 
weren't hurt. That was nothing.” And 
then, “Dearest, you must!’’ and more 
words, frantic, wild words,- mouthed 
close to her empty face. I touched his 
shoulder, sick with pity, but he stag- 
gered up to his feet, lifting her with him. 
Fletcher pressed shivering against me, 
and I turned for an instant to the child. 
Then I heard Thalia’s voice, blurred and 
queer, “You called me, Win?” and 
Winchester’s sudden, triumphant laugh. 
She was standing against his shoulder, 
still with that husklike face, but she 
spoke again, “ You did call me?” 

“Here, let’s get out of this.” Win- 
chester was again the efficient, com- 
petent man of affairs. The traffic cops 
were shouting, the lines of cars began 
to move. Winchester couldn’t start his 
motor. Something had smashed. His 
card and a few words left responsibility 
with an officer, and even as an ambu- 
lance shrilled up, he was helping Thalia 
into a taxi. “You take the children, 
will you?” to me, and “Get her another 


taxi, will you?” to the officer. He had 
closed the taxi door after himself, and 
was gone, leaving us to the waning curi- 
osity of passing cars. As we rode off in 
a second taxi, I had a glimpse of the 
little doctor, his face incredulous, his 
beard wagging, as he spoke to the 
officer. 

Dorothy was, characteristically, tear- 
fully indignant that her father had left 
her to me. Fletcher was silent as we 
bumped along under the elevated tracks, 
but presently he tugged at my sleeve, 
and I heard his faint whisper. “* What 
is it?” I asked. 

“Is my mother really dead?” he re- 
peated. 

“Of course not, Fletcher. You saw 
her get into the cab with your father.” 

“Why didn’t Daddy take us too?” 
wailed Dorothy, and I had to turn to 
her, although my nerves echoed her 
question. 

The house door swung open even as 
the taxi bumped the curb, and the butler 
hurried out with umbrella which we 
were too draggled to need. 

“Mr. Corson instructed me to pay 
the man, madam.” He led us into the 
hall, where a waiting maid popped the 
children at once into the tiny elevator. 

“Will you wait for the elevator, 
madam? The library is one flight.” 
The butler led me up the stairs, and I 
dropped into a low chair near the fire, 
vaguely aware of the long, narrow room, 
with discreet gold of the walls giving 
back light from soft lamps. “I'll tell 
Mr. Corson you have come.” 

“Ts Mrs. Corson—does she seem all 
right?” I asked. 

“Quite, madam. It was a fortunate 
accident, with no one hurt.” 

Well, perhaps it had addled my brain! 
I waited in a kind of numbness for Win- 
chester to come. 

Presently he strode in, his feet silent 
on the thick rugs. 

“Sorry,” he began, abruptly. “I 
wanted to look the children over. Not 
a scratch on them. You're all right, of 
course?” 
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“Oh, yes. But Thalia—” 

*“She won't even have a doctor. [ 
put her straight to bed—she’s so damned 
nervous, you know. Hot-water bot- 
tles . . . she was cold. I think she’s 
asleep now. Said she'd see you in the 
morning. You'll stay here, of course.” 
He swallowed in a gulp the whiskey he 
had poured. “Have some, Mary? Or 
would you like something hot?” 

“No, thanks. If you’re sure she’s all 

right I'll go to bed.” 
His laugh was defiant. 
“Did that damn fool on the bridge 
throw a scare into you? He gave me a 
bad minute, Pll say. If that car hadn’t 
cut in on me I told Walter last week 
the brakes needed looking at. They 
shouldn’t grab like that. Might have 
been serious.” 

“Since it wasn’t—” I rose, wearily, 
watching him pour amber liquid slowly 
into his glass—“‘if you'll have someone 
show me my room—” 

“After Chinese bandits, a little skid 
ought not to matter to you.” His 
prominent eyes gleamed hostilely at me; 
he wanted some assurance offered that 
the skidding wasn’t his fault, that only 
his skill had saved all our lives. 

“T can’t see Thalia?” I said. 

““She’s asleep. Nobody can see her.” 
His eyes moved coldly from my face, 
down to my muddy shoes. “Better 
give your clothes to the maid for 
a pressing. You're smeared quite a 
bit.” 

I woke early, with clear September 
sun at the windows of the room, with 
blue sky behind the sharp city contours 
beyond the windows. There was none 
too much time to make the morning 
train for Albany, where I had an en- 
gagement that day, an interview for an 
article. The maid who answered my 
ring insisted on serving breakfast to me 
in borrowed elegance of satin negligee. 
Mrs. Corson was resting, and would see 
me before I left. Something—the for- 


“Sure?” 


mality and luxury, the complicated 
household so unlike the old days at 
the Cape 


accented the queer dread 
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which had filtered all night through my 
dreams. 

I saw Thalia for only a moment. 
The heavy silk curtains were drawn 
against the light and in the dimness 
her face seemed to gather shadows. 

“Are you quite all right, Thalia?” | 
hesitated beside her bed, as if my voice 
might tear apart the veils of drowsiness 
in which she rested. 

“Why, yes—” as if she wondered. 
Then she added, so low that I wasn’t 
sure what I heard, “It is hard to get 
back in.” 

“What, Thalia?” I bent toward her. 

“T’'ll be myself once I’ve slept enough.” 
Her voice was clearer. “Come back 
soon, won’t you, Mary?” Then her 
eyelids closed and her face merged into 
the shadows of the room. I tiptoed 
away, thinking she slept. 


It was late November before I re- 
turned to New York. Free-lancing has 
a way of drawing herrings across your 
trail and, when I might have drifted 
back in early November, a younger 
sister wanted me to come home to 
Arlington for her marriage. I had 
written to Thalia, first a note of cour- 
tesy for my week with her, and then a 
letter begging for news. Like many 
people of charm, she wrote indifferent 
letters, stiff and childlike, lacking in 
her personal quality. Her brief reply 
was more unsatisfactory than usual. 
The children were away in school, lots 
of cold rainy weather, everything was 
going well. At the end, in writing 
unlike hers, as if she scribbled the line 
in haste, “I am lonely. When are you 
coming?” I answered that I’d show 
up as soon as the wedding was over. 

The night I reached Arlington was 
rainy, too, and I insisted upon a taxi 
equipped with chains. My brother 
thought that amusing, and at dinner 
gave the family an exaggerated ac- 
count of my caution. I tried to offer 
him some futile sisterly advice and, to 
point up my remarks, told about that 
drive in from Long Island with the Cor- 
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I had never spoken of it before; 
| found that an inexplicable inhibition 
kept me from making much of a story. 

“Well, nothing happened, did it?” 
Richard was triumphant. 

“A great deal might have,” I insisted. 
“Thalia was stunned, and I was disa- 
greeably startled.” 

“Thalia was stunned, was she?” An 
elderly cousin of ours from New Jersey 
picked out that item. I saw her fitting 
it into some pigeon hole, but she said 
nothing until late that evening when 
she stopped at the door of my room. 

“Have you seen Thalia Corson lately?” 
she asked. 

“T haven’t been in New York since 
September.” 

She closed the door and lowered her 
voice, a kind of avid curiosity riding 
astride the decorous pity she expressed. 

“T called there, one day last week. I 
didn’t know what was the matter with 
her. I hadn’t heard of that accident.” 

I waited, an old antagonism for my 
proper cousin blurring the fear that 
shot up through my thoughts. 

“Thalia was always individual, of 
course.” She used the word like a re- 
“But she had savoir faire. 
But now she’s—well—queer. Do you 
suppose her head was affected?” 

‘How is she queer?” 

“She looks miserable, too. 
white.” 

“But how—” 

“T am telling you, Mary. She was 
quite rude. First she didn’t come down 
for ever so long, although I sent up 
word that I’d come up to her room if 
she was resting. Then her whole man- 
ner—well, I was really offended. She 
scarcely heard a word I said to her, just 
sat with her back to a window so I 
couldn’t get a good look at her. When 
I said, ‘You don’t look like yourself,’ 
she actually sneered. ‘Myself?’ she 
said. ‘How do you know?’ Imagine! 
[ tried to chatter along as if I noticed 
nothing. I flatter myself I can manage 
awkward moments rather well. But 
Thalia sat there and I am sure she mut- 


sons. 


proach. 


Thin and 
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tered under her breath. Finally I rose 
to go and I said, meaning well, ‘You'd 
better take a good rest. You look half 
dead.” Mary, I wish you’d seen the 
look she gave me! Really I was fright- 
ened. Just then their dog came in, you 
know, Dorothy’s little terrier. Thalia 
used to be silly about him. Well, she 
actually tried to hide in the folds of the 
curtain, and I don’t wonder! The dog 
was terrified at her. He crawled on his 
belly out of the room. Now she must 
have been cruel to him if he acts like 
that. I think Winchester should have 
a specialist. I didn’t know how to 
account for any of it; but of course a 
blow on the head can affect a person.” 

Fortunately my mother interrupted 
us just then, and I didn’t, by my prob- 
able rudeness, give my cousin reason to 
suppose that the accident had affected 
me, too. I sifted through her remarks 
and decided they might mean only that 
Thalia found her more of a bore than 
usual. As for Nug, perhaps he retreated 
from the cousin! During the next few 
days the house had so much wedding 
turmoil that she found a chance only for 
a few more dribbles: one that Thalia 
had given up all her clubs—she had be- 
longed to several—the other that she 
had sent the children to boarding schools 
instead of keeping them at home. “Just 
when her husband is doing so well, too!” 

I was glad when the wedding party 
had departed, and I could plan to go 
back to New York. Personally I think 
a low-caste Chinese wedding is saner 
and more interesting than a modern 
American affair. My cousin “should 
think I could stay home with the 
family,” and “couldn’t we go to New 
York together, if I insisted upon gadding 
off?” We couldn’t. I saw to that. 
She hoped that I’d look up Thalia. 
Maybe I could advise Winchester about 
a specialist. 

I did telephone as soon as I got in. 
That sentence “I am lonely,” in her 
brief note kept recurring. Her voice 
sounded thin and remote, a poor con- 
nection, I thought. She was sorry. 
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She was giving a dinner for Winchester 
that evening. The next day? 

I had piles of proof to wade through 
that next day, and it was late afternoon 
when I finally went to the Corson house. 
The butler looked doubtful but I in- 
sisted, and he left me in the hall while 
he went off with my card. He returned, 
a little smug in his message: Mrs. Cor- 
son was resting and had left word she 
must not be disturbed. Well, you can’t 
protest to a perfect butler, and I started 
down the steps, indignant, when a car 
stopped in front of the house, a liveried 
chauffeur opened the door, and Win- 
chester emerged. He glanced at me in 
the twilight and extended an abrupt 
hand. 

“Would Thalia see you?” he asked. 

“No.” For a moment I hoped he 
might convoy me past the _ butler. 
“‘Isn’t she well? She asked me to come 
to-day.” 

“IT hoped she’d see you.”” Winches- 
ter’s hand smoothed at his little mus- 
tache. “She’s just tired from her 
dinner last night. She overexerted her- 
self, was quite the old Thalia.” He 
looked at me slowly in the dusk, and I 
had a brief feeling that he was really 
looking at me, no, for me, for the first 
time in all our meetings, as if he con- 
sidered me without relation to him- 
self for once. “Come in again, will 
you?” He thrust away whatever else 
he thought of saying. “Thalia really 
would like to see you. Can I give you 
a lift?” 

“No, thanks. I need a walk.” As 
I started off I knew the moment had 
just missed some real significance. If 
I had ventured a question . . . but, 
after all, what could I ask him? He 
had said that Thalia was “just tired.” 
That night I sent a note to her, saying 
I had called and asking when I might 
see her. 

She telephoned me the next day. 
Would I come in for Thanksgiving? 
The children would be home, and she 
wanted an old-fashioned day, every- 
thing but the sleigh ride New York 


couldn’t furnish. Dinner would be at 
six, for the children; perhaps I could 
come in early. I felt a small grievance 
at being put off for almost a week, but 
I promised to come. 

That was the week I lard gossip 
about Winchester, in the curious devi- 
ous way of gossip. Atlantic City, and 
a gaudy lady. Someone having an in- 
conspicuous fortnight of convalescence 
there had seen them. I wasn’t sur- 
prised, except perhaps that Winchester 
chose Atlantic City. Thalia was too 
fine; he couldn’t grow up to her. | 
wondered how much she knew. She 
must, years ago, with her sensitiveness, 
have discovered that Winchester was 
stationary so far as love went and, 
being stationary himself, was inclined 
to move the object toward which he 
directed his passion. 

On Thursday, as I walked across Cen- 
tral Park, gaunt and deserted in the 
chilly afternoon light, I decided that 
Thalia probably knew more about Win- 
chester’s affairs than gossip had given 
me. Perhaps that was why she had 
sent the children away. He had always 
been conventionally discreet, but dis- 
cretion would be a tawdry coin among 
Thalia’s shining values. 

I was shown up to the nursery, with 
a message from Thalia that she would 
join me there soon. Fletcher seemed 
glad to see me, in a shy, excited way, 
and stood close to my chair while Doro- 
thy wound up her phonograph for a 
dance record and pirouetted about us 
with her doll. 

“Mother keeps her door tight locked 
all the time,”” whispered Fletcher doubt- 
fully. “We can’t goin. This morning 
I knocked and knocked but no one an- 
swered.”’ 

“Do you like your school?” I asked 
cheerfully. 

“I like my home better.”” His eyes, 
so like Thalia’s with their long, arched 
lids, had young bewilderment under 
their lashes. 

““See me!”’ called Dorothy. “Watch 


| ed 


me do this! 
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While she twirled I felt Fletcher's 
thin body stiffen against my arm, as if 
a kind of panic froze him. Thalia stood 
in the doorway. Was the boy afraid of 
her? Dorothy wasn’t. She cried, 
“See me, Mother! Look at me!” and 
in her lusty confusion, I had a moment 
to look at Thalia before she greeted me. 
She was thin, but she had always been 
that. She did not heed Dorothy's 
shrieks, but watched Fletcher, a kind of 
slanting dread on her white, proud face. 
I had thought, that week on Long 
Island, that she shut herself away from 
me, refusing to restore the intimacy of 
ten years earlier. But now a stiff lone- 
liness hedged her as if she were rimmed 
in ice and snow. She smiled. “Dear 
Mary,” she said. At the sound of her 
voice I lost my slightly cherished injury 
that she had refused earlier to see me. 
“Let’s go down to the library,” she 
went on. “It’s almost time for the 
turkey.”” I felt Fletcher break his 
intent watchfulness with a long sigh, 
and as the children went ahead of us, I 
caught at Thalia’s arm. “Thalia—”’ 


She drew away, and her arm, under 
the soft flowing sleeve of dull blue stuff, 


was so slight it seemed brittle. I 
thought suddenly that she must have 
chosen that gown because it concealed 
so much beneath its lovely embroidered 
folds. “Youaren’t well, Thalia. What 
is it?” 

“Well enough! Don’t fuss about 
me.” And even as I stared reproach- 
fully she seemed to gather vitality, so 
that the dry pallor of her face became 
smooth ivory and her eyes were no 
longer hollow and distressed. “‘Come.” 

The dinner was amazingly like one of 
our old holidays. Winchester wore his 
best mood, the children were delighted 
and happy. Thalia, under the gold 
flames of the tall black candles, was a 
gracious and lovely hostess. I almost 
forgot my troublesome anxiety, wonder- 
ing whether my imagination hadn’t been 
playing me tricks. 

We had coffee by the library fire 
and some of Winchester’s old Char- 
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treuse. Then he insisted upon exhibit- 
ing his new radio. Thalia demurred, 
but the children begged for a concert. 
“This is their party, Tally!” Win- 
chester opened the doors of the old teak- 
wood cabinet which housed the appa- 
ratus. Thalia sank back into the shad- 
ows of a wing chair, and I watched her 
over my cigarette. Off guard, she had 
relaxed into strange apathy. Was it 
the firelight or my unaccustomed Char- 
treuse? Her features seemed blurred 
as if a clumsy hand trying to trace a 
drawing made uncertain outlines. 
Strange groans and whirrs from the 
radio. 

“Win, I can’t stand it!” 
dragged from some greatdistance. “‘ Not 
to-night.”” She swayed to her feet, her 
hands restless under the loose sleeves. 

“Static,” growled Winchester. “ Wait 
a minute.” 

“No!” Again it was as if vitality 
flowed into her. “Come, children. 
You have had your party. Time to go 
upstairs. I'll go with you.” 

They were well trained, I thought. 
Kisses for their father, a curtsy from 
Dorothy for me, and a grave little hand 
extended by Fletcher. Then Winches- 
ter came toward the fire as the three of 
them disappeared. 

“You’re good for Thalia,” he said, in 
an undertone. ‘“She’s—well, what do 
you make of her?” 

“Why?” I fenced, unwilling to in- 
dulge him in my vague anxieties. 

“You saw how she acted about the 
radio. Shehaswhimslike that. Funny, 
she was herself at dinner. Last week 
she gave a dinner for me, important 
affair, pulled it off brilliantly. Then 
she shuts herself up and won’t open her 
door for days. I can’t make it out. 
She’s thin—”’ 

“Have you had a doctor?” I asked, 
banally. 

“That’s another thing. She abso- 
lutely refuses. Made a fool of me when 
I brought one here. Wouldn’t unlock 
her door. Says she just wants to rest. 
But—” he glanced toward the door— 


Her voice 
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“do you know that fool on the bridge 

. . that little runt? The other night, 
I swear I saw him rushing down the 
steps as I came home. Thalia just 
laughed when I asked about it.” 

Something clicked in my thoughts, a 
quick suspicion, drawing a parallel be- 
tween her conduct and that of people I 
had seen in the East. Was it some 
drug? That lethargy, and the quick 
spring into vitality? Days behind a 
closed door— 

“IT wish you’d persuade her to go off 
for a few weeks. I’m frightfully pressed 
just now, in an important business mat- 
ter, but if she’d go off—maybe you'd go 
with her?” 

“Where, Winchester?’? We both 
started, with the guilt of conspirators. 
Thalia came slowly into the room. 
“Where shall I go? Would you sug- 
gest—Atlantic City?” 

“Perhaps. Although some place far- 
ther south this time of year—” Win- 
chester’s imperturbability seemed to me 
far worse than some slight sign of em- 
barrassment; it marked him as so rooted 
in successful deceit whether Thalia’s 
inquiry were innocent or not. “If 
Mary would go with you. I can’t get 
away just now.” 

“T shall not go anywhere until your 
deal goes through. Then—” Thalia 
seated herself again in the wing chair. 
The hand she lifted to her cheek, fingers 
just touching her temple beneath the 
soft drift of hair, seemed transparent 
against the firelight. ‘Have you told 
Mary about your deal? Winchester 
plans to be the most important man on 
Automobile Row.” Was there mockery 
in her tone? “I can’t tell you the de- 
tails, but he’s buying out all the rest.” 

“Don’t be absurd. Not all of them. 
It’s a big merging of companies, that’s 
all.” 

“We entertain the lords at dinner, 
and in some mysterious way that 
smooths the merging. It makes a wife 
almost necessary.” 

“Invite Mary to the next shebang, 
and let her see how well you do it.” 





Winchester was irritated. “For 4]! 
your scoffing, there’s as much politics 
to being president of such a concern as 
of the United States.” 

“Yes, [I'll invite Mary. Then she’|| 
see that you don’t really want to dis- 
pense with me—yet.” 

“Good God, I meant for a week or 
two.” 

As Winchester, lighting a cigarette, 
snapped the head from several matches 
in succession, I moved my chair a little 
backward, distressed. There was a thin 
wire of significance drawn so taut be- 
tween the two that I felt at any moment 
it might splinter in my face. 

“It’s so lucky—” malice flickered on 
her thin face—‘‘that you weren't hurt 
in that skid on the bridge, Mary. Win- 
chester would just have tossed you in 
the river to conceal your body.” 

“If you're going over that again!” 
Winchester strode out of the room. As 
Thalia turned her head slightly to watch 
him, her face and throat had the taut 
rigidity of pain so great that it congeals 
the nerves. 

I was silent. With Thalia I had 
never dared intrude except when she 
admitted me. In another moment she 
too had risen. “You'd better go home, 
Mary,” she said, slowly. “I might tell 
you things you wouldn’t care to live 
with.” 

I tried to touch her hand, but she re- 
treated. If I had been wiser or more 
courageous, I might have helped her. 
I shall always have that regret, and 
that can’t be much better to live with 
than whatever she might have told me. 
All I could say was stupidly, “Thalia, 
if there’s anything Icando! You know 
I love you.” 

“Love? That's a strange word,” she 
said, and her laugh in the quiet room 
was like the shrilling of a grasshopper 
on a hot afternoon. “One thing I will 
tell you.” (She stood now on the stair- 
way above me.) “Love has no power. 
It never shouts out across great space. 
Only fear and self-desire are strong.” 

Then she had gone, and the butler 
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appeared silently, to lead me to the lit- 
tle dressing room. 

“The car is waiting for you, madam,” 
he assured me, opening the door. I 
didn’t want it, but Winchester was 
waiting, too, hunched angrily in a 
corner. 

“That’s the way she acts,” he began. 
“Now you've seen her I'll talk about it. 
Thalia never bore grudges, you know 
that.” 

“It seems deeper than a grudge,” I 
said cautiously. 

“That reference to the . . . the acci- 
dent. That’s a careless remark I made. 
| don’t even remember just what I said. 
Something entirely inconsequential. 
Just that it was damned lucky no one 
was hurt when I was putting this merger 
You know if it’d got in the 
papers it would have queered me. 
Wrecking my own car. . . there’s al- 
ways a suspicion you've been drink- 
ing. She picked it up and won't drop 
it. It’s like a fixed idea. If you can 
suggest something. I want her to see 
a nerve specialist. What does she do 
behind that locked door?” 

“What about Atlantic City?” I asked, 
abruptly. I saw his dark eyes bulge, 
trying to ferret out my meaning, there 
in the dusky interior of the car. 

“A week there with you might do her 
good.” That was all he would say, and 
I hadn’t courage enough to accuse him, 
even in Thalia’s name. 

“At least you'll try to see her again,” 
he said, as the car stopped in front of 
my apartment house. 


across. 


I felt 


I couldn’t sleep that night. 
that just over the edge of my squirming 
thoughts there lay clear and whole the 


meaning of it all, but I couldn't 
reach past thought. And then, stupidly 
enough, I couldn’t get up the next day. 
Just a feverish cold, but the doctor in- 
sisted on a week in bed and subdued me 
with warnings about influenza. 

I had begun to feel steady enough on 
my feet to consider venturing outside 
my apartment when the invitation 
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came, for a formal dinner at the Cor- 
son’s. Scrawled under the engraving 
was a line, “Please come. T.”” I sent a 
note, explaining that I had been ill, and 
that I should come—the dinner was a 
fortnight away—unless I stayed too 
wobbly. 

I meant that night to arrive properly 
with the other guests, but my watch, 
which had never before done anything 
except lose a few minutes a day, had 
gained an unsuspected hour. Perhaps 
the hands stuck—perhaps— Well, I was 
told I was early, Thalia was dressing, 
and only the children, home for the 
Christmas holidays, were available. So 
I went again to the nursery. Dorothy 
was as plump and unconcerned as ever, 
but Fletcher had a strained, listening 
effect and he looked too thin and white 
for a little boy. They were having 
their supper on a small table, and Fletch- 
er kept going to the door, looking out 
into the hall. “Mother promised to 
come up,” he said. 

The maid cleared away their dishes, 
and Dorothy, who was in a beguiling 
mood, chose to sit on my lap and enter- 
tain me with stories. One was about 
Nug the terrier; he had been sent out 
to the country because Mother didn’t 
like him any more. 

“T think,” interrupted Fletcher, “she 
likes him, but he has a queer notion 
about her.”’ 

“She doesn’t like him,” repeated 
Dorothy. Then she dismissed that sub- 
ject, and Fletcher too, for curiosity 
about the old silver chain I wore. I 
didn’t notice that the boy had slipped 
away, but he must have gone down 
stairs; for presently his fingers closed 
over my wrist, like a frightened bird’s 
claw, and I turned to see him, trem- 
bling, his eyes dark with terror. He 
couldn’t sneak but he clawed at me, and 
I shook Dorothy from my knees and let 
him pull me out to the hall. 

“What is it, Fletcher?” He only 
pointed down the stairway, toward his 
mother’s door, and I fled down those 
stairs. What had the child seen? 
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“The door wasn’t locked—” he gasped 
behind me—“I opened it very still and 
went in—” 

I pushed it ajar. Thalia sat before 
her dressing table, with the threefold 
mirrors reiterating like a macabre sym- 
phony her rigid, contorted face. Her 
gown, burnished blue and green like 
peacock’s feathers, sheathed her gaudily, 
and silver, blue, and green chiffon 
clouded her shoulders. Her hands 
clutched at the edge of the dressing 
table. For an instant I could not move, 
thrust through with a terror like the 
boy’s. Then I stumbled across the 
room. Before I reached her, the mir- 
rors echoed her long shudder, her eye- 
lids dragged open, and I saw her stare 
at my reflection wavering toward her. 
Then her hands relaxed, moved quickly 
toward the crystal jars along the heavy 
glass of the table and, without a word, 
she leaned softly forward, to draw a 
scarlet line along her white lips. 

“How cold it is in here,” I said, stu- 
pidly, glancing toward the windows, 
where the heavy silk damask, drawn 


across, lay in motionless folds. “ Fletch- 


er said—” I was awkward, an in- 
truder. 

“He startled me.” Her voice came 
huskily. She rouged her hollow cheeks. 
It was as if she drew another face for 
herself. “I didn’t have time to lock the 
door.” Then turning, she sought him 
out, huddled at the doorway, like a moth 
ona pin of fear. “It wasn’t nice of you, 
Son. It’s all right now. You see?” 
She rose, drawing her lovely scarf over 
her shoulders. “You should never open 
closed doors.”” She blew him a kiss 
from her finger tips. “Now run along 
and forget you were so careless.” 

The icy stir of air against my skin 
had ceased. I stared at her, my mind 
racing back over what I knew of various 
drugs and the stigmata of their victims. 
But her eyes were clear and undilated, 
a little piteous. “This,” she said, “is 
the last time. I can’t endure it.”” And 
then, with that amazing flood of vitality, 
as if a sudden connection had been made 
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and current flowed again, “Come, Mary, 
It is time we were down stairs.” 

I thought Fletcher peered over the 
railing as we went down. But a swift 
upward glance failed to detect him. 

The dinner itself I don’t remember 
definitely except that it glittered and 
sparkled, moving with slightly alco- 
holic wit through elaborate courses, 
while I sat like an abashed poor relation 
at a feast, unable to stop watching 
Thalia, wondering whether my week of 
fever had given me a tendency to hallu- 
cinations. At the end a toast was 
proposed, to Winchester Corson and 
his extraordinary success. “It’s done, 
then?” Thalia’s gaiety had sudden 
malice—as she looked across at Win- 
chester, seating himself after a slightly 
pompous speech. “Sealed and cemented 
forever?” 

“Thanks to his charming wife, too,” 
cried a plump, bald man, waving his 
glass. “A toast to Mrs. Corson!” 

Thalia rose, her rouge like flecked 
scarlet on white paper. One hand drew 
her floating scarf about her throat, and 
her painted lips moved without a sound. 
There was an instant of agitated dis- 
comfort, as the guests felt their mood 
broken so abruptly, into which her 
voice pierced, thin, high. “I... de- 
serve . . . sucha toast—” 

I pushed back my chair and reached 
her side. 

“Tl take her—” I saw Winchester’s 
face, wine-flushed, angry rather than 
concerned. ‘Come, Thalia.” 

“Don’t bother. I'll be all right— 
now.” But she moved ahead of me so 
swiftly that I couldn’t touch her. | 
thought she tried to close her door 
against me, but I was too quick for that. 
The silver candelabra still burned above 
the mirrors. “Mary!” Her voice was 
low again as she spoke a telephone num- 
ber, “Tell him at once.” She stood 
away from me, her face a white mask 
with spots of scarlet, her peacock dress 
ashimmer. I did as I was bid and when 
I had said, “Mrs. Corson wishes you at 
once,” there was an emptiness where a 
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man’s voice had come which suggested 
a sudden leap out of a room somewhere. 

“T can never get in again!”’ Her fin- 
gers curled under the chiffon scarf. 
“Never! The black agony of fighting 
back If he—” She bent her head, 
listening. ‘‘Go down to the door and 
let him in,”’ she said. 

I crept down the stairs. Voices from 
the drawing-room. Winchester was see- 
ing the party through. Almost as I 
reached the door and opened it I found 
him there: the little doctor with the 
pointed beard. He brushed past me up 
the stairs. He knew the way, then! I 
was scarcely surprised to find Thalia’s 
door fast shut when I reached it. Be- 
hind it came not a sound. Fletcher, 
like an unhappy sleepwalker, his eyes 
heavy, slipped down beside me, clinging 
to my hand. I heard farewells, churr- 
ing of taxis and cars. Then Winchester 
came up the stairs. * 

“She’s shut you out He raised his 
fist and pounded on the door. “I’m 
going to stop this nonsense!” 

“]T sent for a doctor,” I said. 
in there.” 
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“Ts it—” his face was puffy and gray 
—**that same fool?” 

Then the door opened, and the man 
confronted us. 

“It is over,” he said. 

“What have you done to her?” Win- 
chester lunged toward the door, but the 
little man’s lifted hand had dignity 
enough somehow to stop him. 

“She won't come back again.” He 
spoke slowly. “*You may look if ycu 
care to.” 

““She’s dead?” 

“She died—months ago. There on 
the bridge. But you called to her, and 
she thought you wanted—her.”’ 

Winchester thrust him aside and 
strode into the room. I dared one 
glance and saw only pale hair shining 
on the pillow. Then Fletcher fiung 
himself against me, sobbing, and I knelt 
to hold him close against the fear we 
both felt. 

What Winchester saw I never knew. 
He hurled himself past us, down the 
stairs. And Thalia was buried with 
the coffin lid fast closed under the 
flowers. 


EPITAPH UPON A YOUNG SOLDIER 


BY S. FOSTER DAMON 


E GAVE us all he never had 
Wife, children, comrades myriad; 
And all we have we cannot give 
To make those unborn pleasures live. 
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THE DECLINE OF CONVERSATION 


BY ALBERT J. NOCK 


HE more one thinks of it, the 
more one finds in Goethe’s remark 
that the test of civilization is con- 


versation. The common method of rat- 
ing the civilization of peoples by what 


they have got and what they have done | 


is really a poor one; for some peoples 
who have got much and done a great 
deal strike one at once as less civilized 
than others who have got little and done 
little. Prussia, for example, was rela- 
tively a poor State a century ago, while 
fifteen years ago it was rich and active; 
yet one would hardly say that the later 
Prussia was as civilized a country as the 
Prussia of Frederick’s time. Somewhat 
the same might be said of Tudor Eng- 
land and modern England. The civili- 
zation of a country consists in the quality 
of life that is lived there, and this quality 
shows plainest in the things that people 


choose to talk about when they talk to-~ 
gether, and_in the way they choose to 


talk about them. 

Tt can be taken for granted, I suppose, 
that man has certain fundamental in- 
stincts which must find some kind of col- 
lective expression in the society in which 


he lives. The first and fundamental one_ 





. . ET : . . 
is the instinct of expansion, the instinct 





for continuous improvement in material 
well-being and economic security» Then 


there is the instinct of intellect and_ 


knowledge, the instinct_of religion and. 


morals, of beauty and poetry,-of social 
lifeand manners. Man has always been 


~~ . 
more or less consciously working to- 
wards a state of society which should 


| give collective expression to these in- 


stincts. If society does not give expres- 


| sion to them, he is dissatisfied and finds 


| 


choirs of an orchestra. 


life irksome, because every unused or un- 
answered instinct becomes a source of 
uneasiness and keeps on nagging and 
festering within him until he does 
something about it. Moreover, human 
society, to be permanently satisfactory, 
must not only express all these instincts, 
but must express them all in due bal- 
ance, proportion, and harmony. If too 
much stress be laid on anyone, the har- 
mony is interrupted, uneasiness and dis- 
satisfaction arise and, if the interruption 
persists, disintegration sets in. The fall 
of nations, the decay and disappearance 
of whole civilizations, can be finally in- 
terpreted in terms of the satisfaction of 
these instincts. Looking at the life of 
existing nations, one can put one’s finger 
on those instincts which are being col- 
lectively overdone at the expense of the 
others. In one nation the instinct of 
expansion and the instinct of intellect 
and knowledge are relatively overdevel- 
oped; in another, the instinct of beauty: 
in another, the instinct of manners; and 
soon. The term symphonic, which is so 
often sentimentally applied to the ideal 
life of society, is really descriptive; for 
the tendency of mankind from the be- 
ginning has been towards a functional 
blending and harmony among these in- 
stincts, precisely like that among the 
It would seem, 
then, that the quality of life in any so- 
ciety means the degree of development 
attained by this tendency. The more 
of these instincts that are satisfied, and 
the more delicate the harmony of their 
interplay, the higher and richer is the 
quality of life in that society; and it is 
the lower and poorer according as it sat- 
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isfies fewer of these instincts and permits 
disharmony in their interplay. 

American life has long been fair game 
forthe observer. Journalistic enterprise 
now beats up the quarry for the foreigner 
and brings it in range for him from the 
moment the ship docks, or even before; 
and of late the native critic has been 
lending a brisk hand at the sport. So 
much, in fact, has been written about 
he way we live, how we occupy our- 
elves, how we fill up our leisure, the 
hings we do and leave undone, the 
things we are likely to do and likely to 
eave undone, that I for one would never 
ask for another word on such matters 
from anybody. As a good American, I 
try to keep up with what is written 
about us, but it has become rather a 
dull business and I probably miss some 
of it now and then, so I cannot say that 
no observer has ever made a serious 
study of our conversation. In all I have 
read, however, very little has been made 
of the significance of the things we 
choose to talk about and our ways of 
talking about them. Yet I am sure that 
Goethe’s method would give a better 
measure of our civilization than any 
other, and that it would pay any ob- 
server to look into it. For my own part, 
ever since I stumbled on Goethe’s ob- 
servation—now more than twenty years 
ago—I have followed that method in 
many lands. I have studied conversa- 
tion more closely than any other social 
phenomenon, picking up from it all the 
impressions and inferences I could, and 
I have always found that I got as good 
results as did those whose critical ap- 
paratus was more elaborate. At least, 
when I read what these critics say about 
such peoples as I know, especially my 
own, they seem to tell me little with 
which I was not already acquainted. 


II 


Speaking as Bishop Pontoppidan did 
about the owls in Iceland, the most sig- 


nificant thing that I have noticed about . 


conversation in America is that there is 


eems less and less of it in my hearing. 

miss even so much of the free play of 
ideas as I used to encounter years ago. 
It would seem that my countrymen no 
longer have the ideas and imagination 
they formerly had, or that they care less 
for them, or that for some reason they 
are diffident about them and do not like 
to bring them out. At all events, the 
exercise of ideas and imagination has be- 
come unfashionable. When I first re- 
marked this phenomenon I thought it 
might be an illusion of advancing age, 
since I have come to years when the 
past takes on an unnaturally attractive 
color. But as time went on the fact be- 
came unmistakable and I began to take 
notice accordingly. 

As I did so a long-buried anecdote 
floated to the top of my mind and has 
remained there ever since. I am re- 
minded of it daily. Years ago Brand 
Whitlock told me the story of an ac- 
quaintance of his—something in the re- 
tail clothing way—junior partner in a 
firm whose name I no longer remember, 
so for convenience we will make ac- 
knowledgments to Mr. Montague Glass 
and call it Maisener and Finkman. Mr. 
Finkman turned up at the store one 
Monday morning, full of delight at the 
wonderful time he had had at his part- 
ner’s house the evening before—excel- 
lent company, interesting conversation, 
a supreme occasion in every respect. 
After dinner, he said—and such a dinner! 
—‘“we go in the parlor and all the eve- 
ning until midnight we sit and talk it 
business.” 

Day after day strengthens the com- 
pulsion to accept Mr. Finkman as a 
type. This might be thought a delicate 
matter to press, but after all, Mr. Fink- 
man is no creation of one’s fancy, but 
on the contrary he is a solid and respect- 
able reality, a social phenomenon of the 
first importance, and he accordingly de- 
serves attention both by the positive 
side of his preferences and addictions 
and by the negative side of his dis- 
tates. I am farthest in the world from 


j little of it, and as time goes on there 
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believing that anything should be “done 
about” Mr. Finkman, or that he should 
be studied with an ulterior view either 
to his disparagement or his uplift. I am 
unequivocally for his right to an un- 
limited exercise of his likes and dislikes, 
and his right to get as many people to 
share them as he can. All I suggest is 
that the influence of his tastes and dis- 
tastes upon American civilization should 
be understood. The moment one looks 
at the chart of this civilization one sees 
the line set by Mr. Finkman, and this 
line is so distinct that one cannot but 
take it as one’s principal lead. If one 
wishes to get a measure of American 
civilization, one not only must sooner or 
later take the measure of Mr. Finkman’s 
predilections, but will save time and 
trouble by taking it at the outset. 

As evidence of the reach of Mr. Fink- 
man’s influence on the positive side, I 
notice that those of my American ac- 
quaintance whose interests are not 
purely commercial show it as much as 
others. Musicians, writers, painters, 
and the like seem to be at their best 
and to enjoy themselves most when they 
‘talk it business.” In bringing up the 
other instincts into balance with the in- 
stinct of expansion, such persons as these 
have an advantage, and one would ex- 
pect to see that advantage reflected in 
their conversation much more clearly 
and steadily than it is. Where two or 
three of them were gathered together, 
one would look for a considerable play 
of ideas and imagination, and one would 
think that the instinct of expansion— 
since one perforce must give so much 
attention to it at other times—might 
gladly be let off on furlough. But I ob- 
serve that this is seldom the case. For 
the most part, like Mr. Finkman, these 
people begin to be surest of themselves, 
most at ease and interested, at the mo- 
ment when the instinct of expansion 
takes charge of conversation and gives 
it a directly practical turn. 

One wonders why this should be so. 
Why should Mr. Finkman himself, after 
six days’ steady service of the instinct 














of expansion, be at his best and happiest 
when he yet “talks it business” on the 
seventh? It is because he has managed 
to drive the whole current of his being 
through the relatively narrow channe| 
set by the instinct of expansion. When 
he “talks it business,”’ therefore, he gets 
the exhilarating sense of drive and 
speed. A millstream might thus think 
itself of more consequence than a river; 
probably the Iser feels more importance 
and exhilaration in its narrow leaping 
course than the Mississippi in filling al! 
the streams of its delta. By this ex- 
cessive simplification of existence Mr. 
Finkman has established the American 
formula of success. He makes money, 
but money is his incidental reward; his 
real reward is in the continuous exhil- 
aration that he gets out of the processes 
of making it. My friends whose inter- 
ests are not exclusively commercial fee! 
the authority of the formula and share 
in the reward of its obedience. My 
friend A for example, writes a good 
novel. His instincts of intellect, beauty, 
morals, religion, and manners, let us say, 
all have a hand in it and are satisfied. 
He makes enough out of it to pay him 
for writing it, and so his instinct of ex- 
pansion is satisfied. But he is satisfied, 
not exhilarated. When on the other 
hand, his publisher sells a hundred thou- 
sand copies of another novel, he is at 
once in the American formula of success. 
The novel may not have much exercised 
his sense of intellect, beauty, morals, re- 
ligion, and manners—it may be, in other 
words, an indifferent novel—but he is 
nevertheless quite in Mr. Finkman’s for- 
mula of success and he is correspond- 
ingly exhilarated. He has crowded the 
whole stream of his being into the 
channel cut by the instinct of expansion, 
and his sensations correspond to his 
achievement. 

Thus by his positive action in estab- 
lishing the American formula of success, 
Mr. Finkman has cut what the Scots 
call a “monstrous cantle” out of con- 
versation. Conversation depends upon 

copiousness of general ideas and an 
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imagination able to marshal them. 
When one “talks it business,” one’s 
ideas may be powerful, but they are 
special; one’s imagination may be vig- 
orous, but its range is small. Hence 
proceeds the habit of particularizing— 
usually, too, by way of finding the main 
conversational staple in personalities. 
This habit carries over, naturally, into 
whatever excursions Mr. Finkman’s 
mind is occasionally led to make outside 
the domain of the instinct of expansion; 
for his disuse of imagination and general 
ideas outside this sphere disinclines him 
to them and makes him unhandy with 
them. Thus it is that conversation in 
America, beside its extreme attenua- 
tion, presents another phenomenon. On 
its more serious side it is made up almost 
entirely of particularization and, on its 
lighter side, of personalities. 
These characteristics mark the con- 
versation of children and, therefore, may 
be held to indicate an extremely imma- 
ture civilization. The other day a jovial 
‘acquaintance who goes out to dinner a 
'good deal told me a story that brings 
"out this point. It seems he had just 
{been hearing bitter complaints from a 
‘ween hostess who for years has fed 
various assorted contingents of New 
York’s society at her board. She said 
that conversation at her dinner-table 
\had about reached the disappearing- 
int. She had as much trouble about 
setting her guests into conversation as 
one has with youngsters at a children’s 
party, and all the conversation she could 
prod out of them nowadays, aside from 
personalities, came out in the monoto- 
nous minute-gun style of particular dec- 
laration and perfunctory assent. 

“She’s right about that,” my friend 
went on. “Here’s a précis of the kind 
of thing I hear evening after evening. 
[We go in to dinner talking personalities, 
no matter what subject is up. The 

heater—we talk about the leading 
ady’s gowns and mannerisms, and her 
ittle ways with her first husband. 
300ks—we hash over all the author’s 
otten press-agentry from the make of 
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his pajamas to the way he does his hair. 
Music—we tell one another what a dear 
love of a conductor Kaskowhisky is and 
how superior in all respects to von 
Bugghaus, whose back isn’t half as 
limber. Damned quacks actually you 
know, both of them. Good Lord, man, 
can you wonder that this country killed 
Mahler and put Karl Muck in jail? 

“Well, we sit down at the table. Per- 
sonalities taper off with the end of the 
soup. Silence. Then some puffy old 
bullfrog of a banker retrieves his nose 
out of his soup cup, stiffens up, coughs 
behind his napkin, and looks up and 
down the line. ‘Isn’t it remarkable how 
responsibility brings out a man’s re- 
sources of greatness? Now who would 
have thought two years ago that Calvin 
Coolidge would ever develop into a great 
leader of men?’ 








“Guests, in unison, acciaccato— Uh- 
huh.’ 

“Next course. Personalities pick up a 
little and presently taper off again. 
Somebody else stiffens up and pulls him- 
self together. ‘Isn’t it splendid to see 
the great example that America is set- 
ling in the right use of wealth? Just 
think, for instance, of all the good that 
Mr. Rockefeller has done with his 
money.’ 

“* Guests, fastoso— Uh-huh.’” 

My lively friend may have exagger- 
ated a little—I hope so—but his report 
is worth an observer’s careful notice for 
purposes of comparison with what one 
hears oneself. His next remark is worth 
attention as bringing out still another 
specific characteristic of immaturity. 

“But what goes against my grain,” 
he continued, “is that if you pick up 
some of this infernal guff and try to pull 
it away from the particular and per- 
sonal, and to make real conversation of 
it, they sit on you as if you were an 
enemy of society. Start the banker on 
a discussion of the idea of leadership— 
what it means, what the qualifications 
for leadership are, and how far any Presi- 
dent can go to fill the bill—how far any 
of them has ever gone to fill it—and all 
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he’ll do is to grunt and say, ‘I guess you 
must be some sort of a Red, ain’t you?’ 
A bit of repartee like that gets him a 
curtain call from the rest every time. 
It’s a fine imaginative lot that I train 
with, believe me! I have sat at dinner- 
tables in Europe with every shade of 
opinion, I should say, and in one way 
or another they all came out. That’s 
what the dinner was got up for. How 
can you have any conversation if all you 
are expected to do is to agree?” 


Ill 


It is a mark of maturity to differ- 
entiate easily and naturally between 
personal or social opposition and intel- 
lectual opposition. Everyone has no- 
ticed how readily children transfer their 
dislike of an opinion to the person who 


holds it, and how quick they are to take > 


umbrage at a person who speaks in an 
unfamiliar mode or even with an un- 
familiar accent. When the  infant- 
minded Pantagruel met with the Limo- 
sin who spoke to him in a Latinized 
macaronic jargon, he listened a while and 
then said, ““What devilish language is 
this?p—by the Lord, I think thou art 
| some kind of heretic.” Mr. Finkman’s 
excessive simplification of life has made 
anything like the free play of ideas ut- 
terly incomprehensible to him. He 
never deals with ideas except such lim- 
ited and practical ones as may help get 
him something, and he cannot imagine 
anyone ever choosing, even on occasion, 
to do differently. When he “talks it 
business,” the value of ideas, ideals, 
opinions, sentiments is purely quanti- 
| tative; putting any other value on them 
} is a waste of time. Under all circum- 
stances, then, he tends to assume that 
other people measure the value of their 
ideas and opinions as he does his, and 
that they employ them accordingly; and 
hence, like my friend’s banker, when 
someone tries to lead up into a gene- 
ral intellectual sparring for mere points, 
he thinks he is a dangerous fellow 
with an ax to grind. 








This puts the greatest imaginable re- 
straint upon conversation, a restraint 
which betrays itself to the eye of the 
observer in some rather odd and remark- 
able ways. I have been much inter- 
ested, for example, to see that the con- 
version of conversation into mere declar- 
atory particularization has lately been 
taken up in a commercial way. One 
reads advertisements of enterprising 
people who engage to make you shine 
in conversation. They propose to do 
this by loading you up with a prodigious 
number of facts of all kinds, which you 
can fire off at will from the machine-gun 
of yourmemory. On this theory of con- 
versation, a statistician with Macaulay's 
memory is the ideal practitioner of so- 
cial amenities; and so indeed, with Mr. 
Finkman’s sensibilities in view, he 
would be. 

Another odd manifestation of this re- 
straint is the almost violent eagerness 
with which we turn to substitutes for 
conversation in our social activities. 
Mr. Finkman must not be left alone in 
the dark with his apprehensions a mo- 
ment longer than necessary. After such 
a dinner as my debonair friend described 
jit is at once necessary to “do some- 
thing”—the theater, opera, cabaret, 
dancing, motoring, or what not—and to 
‘er on doing something as long as the 
evening lasts. It is astonishing to see 
the amount of energy devoted to keep- 
ing out of conversation; “doing some- 
thing” has come to be a term of special 





application. Almost every informal in- 
vitation reads, “to dinner, and then we'll 
do something.” It is even more aston- 
ishing to see that this fashion is followed 
by persons whose intelligence and taste 
are sufficient, one would think, to put 
them above it. Quite often one finds 
oneself going through this routine with 
persons quite capable of conversation, 
who would really rather converse, but 
who go through it apparently because 





it is the thing to go through. When this 
happens, one marvels at the reach and 
the authority of Mr. Finkman’s predi- 
lections—yet there they are. 
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My friend was right in saying that 
conversation is managed differently in 
Europe. I was reminded of this not long 
ago, when the German airship made its 
great flight to this country. Everyone 
remembers the vast amount of public in- 
terest in this event, and how the pilot 
of the airship, Doctor Eckener, was 
féted and fussed over from one end of 
the country to the other. Three or four 
days after the landing, a friend of mine, 
a German banker, asked me to luncheon 
at his house. There were four of us: 
Doctor Eckener, his assistant, our host, 
and myself. We talked for something 
over two hours, largely about music, a 
good deal about the geography and his- 
tory of the region around Friedrichs- 
hafen, and for half an hour, perhaps, 
about European public affairs. From 
first to last not one word was said about 
the flight of the airship or about the 
business of aviation or about the bank- 
ing business. The conversation was 
wholly objective and impersonal; each 
one spoke his mind, and none of us felt 
any pressure towards agreement. I re- 
member that I myself put out some 
pretty heretical opinions about the 
structure of music-drama. No one 
agreed with me, but no one dreamed of 
transferring to myself the brunt of his 
objections to my opinion. 

This kind of thing gives the impres- 
sion of maturity and, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, it is as common in Europe 
as itis uncommon here. There has been 
much comment lately upon the attrac- 
tion that Europe exerts upon certain 
| American types. I am led to wonder if 

it be not perchance the attraction of ma- 
turity. Children may be delightful, may 
be interesting, may be ever so full of 
promise, and one may be as fond of them 
as possible—and yet when one has them 
for warp and filling, one must get a bit 
bored with them now and then, in spite 
of oneself. I have had little to do with 
children, so I speak under correction; 
but I should imagine that one would be- 
come bored with their intense simplifi- 
cation of life, their tendency to drive the 
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whole current of life noisily through 
one channel, their vehement reduction 
of all values to that of quantity, their 
inability to take any but a personal view 
of anything. But just these are the qual- 
ities of American civilization as indi- 
cated by the test of conversation. They 
inhere in Mr. Finkman and are dissemi- 
nated by his influence to the prac- 
tical exclusion of any other. I can 
imagine, then, that one might in time 
come to be tired of them and to wish 
oneself in surroundings where man is ac- 
cepted as a creature of “a large dis- 
course, looking before and after,”” where 
life is admittedly more complex and its 
current distributed in more channels— 
in other words, where maturity pre- 
vails. 

One is impressed, I think, by the way 
this difference is repeatedly brought out 
in ordinary conversation in Europe and 
America—in the choice of things to talk 
about and in the way people talk about 
them. I am impressed by it even in 


conversation with children, though as I 


said, due allowance ought to be made 
for the fact that my experience with 
children is not large. Yet even so, I do 
not think it is special or exceptional, I 
have a friend, for instance, whom I go 
to see whenever I am in Brussels, and 
it is the joy of my life to play at sweet- 
hearts with his three daughters who 
range from seven to sixteen. My favor- 
ite is the middle one, a weedy and non- 
chalant charmer of twelve. She does 
not impress me as greatly gifted; I know 
several American girls who seem natu- 
rally abler. But in conversation with her 
I detect a power of disinterested reflec- 
tion, an active sense of beauty and an 
active sense of manners, beyond any 
that I ever detected in American chil- 
dren; and these contribute to a total 
effect of maturity that is agreeable and 
striking. 


IV 
An observer passing through America 


with his mind deliberately closed to any 
impressions except those he received 
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from conversation could make as inter- 
esting a conjectural reconstruction of 
our civilization as the paleontologists 
with an armful of bones make of a 
dinosaur. He would postulate a civi- 
lization which expresses the instinct of 
expansion to a degree far beyond any- 
thing ever seen in the world; but which 
does not express the instinct of intellect 
and knowledge, except as regards in- 
strumental knowledge, and is character- 
ized by an extremely defective sense of 
beauty, a defective sense of religion and 
morals, a defective sense of social life 
and manners. Its institutions reflect 
faithfully this condition of excess and 
defect. A very brief conversation with 
Mr. Finkman would enable one to pred- 
icate almost precisely what kind of 
schooling he considered an adequate 
preparation for life, what kind of liter- 
ature he thought good enough for one to 
read, plays for one to see, architecture to 
surround oneself with, music to listen 
to, painting and sculpture to contem- 
plate. It would be plain that Mr. 
Finkman had succeeded in living an ex- 
hilarating life from day to day without 
the aid of any power but concentration 
—without reflection, without ideas, 
without ideals, and without any but the 
most special emotions—that he thought 
extremely well of himself for his success, 
and was disposed to be jealous of the 
peculiar type of institutional life which 
had enabled it or conduced to it. The 
observer, therefore, would postulate a 
civilization marked by an extraordinary 
and inquisitional intolerance of the in- 
dividual and a corresponding insistence 
upon conformity to pattern. For in gen- 


eral, it is reflection, ideas, ideals, and 
emotions that set off the individual, and 
with these Mr. Finkman has had nothing 
to do; he has got on without them to 
what he considers success, and hence he 
sees no need of them, distrusts them, and 
thinks there must be a screw loose with 
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the individual who shows signs of them. 

There is a pretty general consensus 
among observers that this picture cor- 
responds in most respects with the actual 
civilization of the United States, and 
many of them deplore the correspond- 
ence. I do not deplore it. It seems to 
me important that Mr. Finkman should 
have room according to his strength, 
that he should be unchecked and un- 
hampered in directing the development 
of American civilization to suit himself. 
I believe it will be a most salutary ex- 
periment for the richest and most pow- 
erful nation in the world to give a long, 
fair, resolute try-out to the policy of liv- 
ing by the instinct of expansion alone. 
If the United States cannot make a suc- 
cess of it, no nation ever can, and none, 
probably, will ever attempt it again. So 
when critics denounce our civilization as 
barbarous, I reply that, if so, a few gen- 
erations of barbarism are a cheap price 
for the result. Besides, Mr. Finkman 
may prove himself right; he may prove 
that man can live a full and satisfying 
inner life without intellect, without 
beauty, without religion and morals, and 
with but the most rudimentary social 
life and manners, provided only he has 
unlimited exercise of the instinct of ex- 
pansion, and can drive ahead in the ex- 
pression of it with the whole force of his 
being. If Mr. Finkman proves this, he 
will have the laugh on many like myself 
who at present have the whole course’ 
of human history behind our belief that 
no such thing can be done. But this is 
a small matter. The important thing 
is that we should then have a new world 
peopled by a new order of beings not 
at all like ourselves, but by no means 
devoid of interest on that account. So, 
whether the result be in success or in 
failure, the great American experiment 
—for just this 7s the great American ex- 
periment—seems to me wholly worth 
while. 











MEN IN POLITICS 


AS A WOMAN SEES THEM 


BY EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


Vice-Chairman, Democratic National Committee 


T CAN’T be done. Women in 
politics?” he repeated. “Old 
stuff now. It’s no more inter- 
esting than men in politics.” 
“And why aren’t men in _ politics 
interesting?”’ I asked. ‘Why not?” 
“Because there’s nothing new about 
them .. .” 
“Oh, but there is,” I interrupted. 
“There’s something very new. There’s 


the way they appear to us women now 
that we are in politics and can see them 
That’s something very 


from the inside. 
new.” 

“And how do they look?” he asked. 

There came to mind what I once 
heard a woman politician say, “Men in 
Politics are just like ostriches. They 
stick their heads in the sand and think 
what they want to think. For instance, 
when we went into the war in 1917 my 
political leader said to me, ‘Cut out the 
politics and get into war work. We'll 
win the war and stay in power for 
thirty years.’ I told him he was wrong, 
that we’d need organization as we never 
had before, that we were making enemies 
every day. But he shut his eyes and 
became a dollar-a-year man and was 
defeated, just as I knew he would be.” 
Since I’ve had an inside view myself of 
these Men in Politics I’ve often won- 
dered if this ostrichlike quality was 
responsible for the tribute paid to the 
Gods of Propriety. 

For instance, that meeting of a 
National Committee called to depose a 
National Chairman. It took two days 


and a night of negotiation to reach a 
compromise. But when the meeting 
was called the deposed thanked the 
Committee for its “co-operation and 
fairness, ’’ and his enemies responded by 
eulogizing his “services to the party.” 
That oratory with which an aspirant 
puts away the kingly crown which every- 
one present knows he itches to grasp; 
those protestations that only loyalty to 
party could persuade the speaker to 
accept the honor for which he has pulled 
every string possible; the generosity 
which refuses a salary and turns in an 
expense account larger than any year’s 
income—these and other bits of political 
“business” are they, too, due to this 
habit? Perhaps we women have no 
“sense of political morality and so don’t 
know where the line is drawn,” as one 
Senator explained the actions of another. 
At any rate we’ve found that our willing- 
ness to call a spade a spade even when 
using it seems a terrible shock to the 
men users of the same implement! 


II 


Once I was listening to a group of 
women discuss how they could best use 
the vote. “If we stay out of the 
parties,” asked one of them, “‘won’t the 
parties do their utmost to win our vote; 
won’t they compete with each other by 
offering us good candidates and the 
right stand on issues?” 

Scornfully the same woman poli- 
tician answered, “Politics is not fishing. 
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Men don’t choose candidates as bait. 
They play a game. And they don’t 
stack the cards either. They make the 
most of the cards that fall. To win 
against a good hand with a poor one is 
their keenest joy. 

“IT know what I’m talking about,” 
she said. “I started out with the same 
idea you have. When the men asked 
for my opinion I always outlined a 
carefully thought-out plan designed to 
take care of every possible emergency. 
Did they listen to me? They did not. 
They said, ‘Let’s wait and see what 
happens.’ 

“Of course, how they play their cards 
depends upon their knowledge of how 
people will react, of what will happen. 
And some guess better than others. 
That’s why politics is more like poker 
than bridge.” 

The commonly accepted idea that 
men in politics subordinate every natural 
reaction to the one of winning, women 
have found to be far from the truth. 
To our surprise we discover that what 
really determines their political tactics 
is their love of a fight. 

Perhaps I use too harsh a word. 
Perhaps a psychologist would call it 
their urge to excel, to stand ahead of the 
herd, or something like that. Certainly 
it is the result of the age-long fight that 
men have had to make to get their share, 
or more, of a livelihood. A biologist 
might say it is the result of the struggle 
to survive. A moralist would probably 
say it was the sin of greed. The fact is 
that it is there. And the result carried 
to the nth degree is a Madison Square 
Garden Convention. Yet the instincts 
are equally in play, motivating the ac- 
tion, determining the moves, even in a 
Republican-controlled Senate. 

A learned leader of an educational 
organization once submitted to me a 
folder designed to teach women to “know 
their parties.” She had assumed that 
a political party had a constitution, 
by-laws, a program, and a body of 
principles to which its members sub- 
scribed, and that thereafter it devoted 


itself to writing these principles into 
law. 

The truth is that each political party 
in this country is a “tug of war,” two 
different groups of men contending for 
its control. As sometimes one group 
wins control of the party and sometimes 
another, it is impossible for the party to 
present a continuous or consistent 
policy. We join a party in order to 
add our strength to one end of the rope 
or the other. The party’s constitution 
is the will of that group which succeeds 
temporarily in pulling the other across 
the line, and its policy is just as much 
of this group’s idea as it can force upon 
the other without making it drop the rope. 

I do not mean to imply that women 
will not fight. They often do, but few 
of them love a fight merely for a fight’s 
sake, and consequently they do not 
organize their activities on the contest- 
of-strength method. 

Nor do I wish to seem to set women’s 
methods against men’s to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. But I can only 
show how men’s methods appear to 
women by showing something of the 
contrast between these methods. 

In another article I have given it as 
my opinion that there is no dividing line 
between the brains and opinions of men 
and women; but opinions and methods 
are very different things. The social 
experiences of men and women have been 
so different that they have accustomed 
them to very different methods of work, 
methods which they bring into their 
political and social activities. 

From the beginning men have ac- 
complished ends by competition with 
one another. Women have accom- 
plished their ends by program. By 
competition with other men, man gains 
his living. By program woman does 
her housework and rears her family. 
It was as natural, then, that woman 
should organize her social work on the 
program method as that man should 
organize his political work on the com- 
petitive method. Now that women 
have come into politics, this contrast 
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between their methods and men’s is 
apparent not only to leaders of women’s 
organizations but to the members in the 
villages, not only to them but to the 
home woman herself. 

Women have had their own organi- 
zations for many years—clubs, leagues, 
lodges, guilds, councils, home and foreign 
missionary societies, and patriotic or- 
ganizations such as the D.A.R. and 
U.D.C., where “Organization” means 
the uniting of a like-minded group to 
put over a program of work under 
definite rules of procedure. As nearly 
every woman with any interest what- 
ever in politics has had training in one 
or more of these organizations, she brings 
this idea of organization with her into 
politics. Small wonder that she is 
amazed to find a new technic that is 
outside all her experience. 

An example will show what I mean. 
The Democratic women in a certain 
commonwealth that must be nameless 
wanted to organize for their party, so 
they got together the official leaders and 
some others, and decided upon a state 
organization of clubs. Their purpose 
was to gather their party women to- 
gether before the primary campaign, 
teach them the things the party stood 
for, interest them in Democratic prin- 
ciples, the tariff, States Rights, In- 
dustrial Regulation, and Social Welfare, 
and inform them on party affairs so they 
could cast votes based on information. 
It was specifically stated that no effort 
would be made to interest them in any 
one of the candidates asking for the 
party’s nomination, although all such 
candidates could appear before the 
Clubs. Immediately this organization 
was announced, headquarters was 
flooded with demands that the women 
be stopped, that all organization cease 
until after the primaries. The men 
insisted that the organization was un- 
doubtedly working in the interest of 
one or the other of the candidates and 
that this was not “fair.” The women 
protested, ““We are not supporting or 
opposing any candidate for the nomi- 
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nation. What we want to do is to 
unite on fundamental party principles, 
give every candidate seeking our party’s 
nomination a chance to appear before 
us, and leave the women to vote for the 
man they like best.” 

Not to this day do those men believe 
the women were telling the truth. This 
same thing has happened in other states 
and in both parties. In fact, whenever 
and wherever there is a fight for the 
nomination, the candidates oppose all 
pre-primary organization of women. 

And the reason is clear. Every 
political organization is to men a battle- 
ground and they cannot understand a 
club in which women will work for a 
program regardless of candidates. 

A state convention offered another 
example of it. The various women 
delegates grouped together and asked 
one another, ““Whom do we want for 
National Committeewoman?” They 
were almost unanimous for one woman. 
But at the last moment another candi- 
date was sprung upon the convention. 
Her home city voted for her and there 
was a scattering of votes from other 
districts. Someone asked the man who 
nominated her why she was proposed 
in face of the popularity of the other 
woman. “I don’t believe in giving 
anyone a cinch,” he said. “She ought 
to have to fight for it.”” It is often said 
in derogation of a candidate, “He wants 
everything handed to him. He’s not 
a fighter.” 


iil 


Consider, too, the difference between 
the conventions of women and men. 
Women’s conventions are given up to 
pre-arranged programs designed to in- 
form the delegates on subjects in which 
they are interested. Much time is 
allotted to discussion of methods, or- 
ganization, publicity, and money raising; 
comparatively little to elections and 
resolutions. 

How different a political convention 
where the begin-all and end-all is the 
selection of the party’s nominee, or 
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delegates, or whatever it is the conven- 
tion is called to select. Even the 
resolutions or “platform”’ are secondary 
to that. All discussion is incidental to 
these two things and not intended by 
anyone as information. The conven- 
tion is frankly a battleground. And 
this even when the fighting is done out- 
side the convention hall. 

Even the framing of the platform is 
done after the fight-game method. 
There is a battle for the chairman, and 
a battle to get an item or two on the 
platform. Said a woman to me after 
the conventions of 1924, “I’ve learned 
one thing: to make our planks worth 
while to the men we must organize a 
fight over them.” 

Women’s conventions, on the other 
hand, like their housework, are done 
with system. That is why women do 
not understand the wild scramble for 
tickets at a National Political Conven- 
tion. They would have so many tickets 
allotted to each committee member, 
ach delegate, each candidate, and the 
rule would be as fixed as that of the 
Medes and Persians. Did you ever 
try to get into a woman’s meeting when 
entrance was by ticket? There were 
no “fixed” doorkeepers, no “influenced” 
policemen. I remember that when 
President Wilson spoke to the National 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention at At- 
lantic City in 1916 every door was 
guarded, every ticket was counted, and 
each woman was instructed just how 
to come in and where to show her ticket 
and where her badge. More than one 
prominent woman who had lost her 
ticket or had given it to a friend, think- 
ing she could get in by her badge or her 
face, was bitterly disappointed. 

But the difficulty men make over 
tickets—the same at every convention, 
Democratic and Republican, and I’ve 
attended both—is due to the fact that 
they prefer the fight-game method. It 
is more interesting to delegates to see 
if they can’t get more than the next 
fellow; to rooters and managers to see if 
they can’t get more for their workers 


than their opponents for their hench- 
men. It would ruin everything to have 
it all reduced to a system. Why, the 
Chairman of the Ticket Committee 
would become a mere servant instead 
of an autocrat, and what fun it is to 
fight for that Chairmanship and win it 
for your candidate! The same thing is 
true of convention patronage. The 
women would have that too systematic- 
ally indexed, so many appointees to a 
committee member and no more. 

Said a woman leader to me about one 
of the recent conventions, “The system 
is grab for all you can get, asking for 
ten times what you have a right to in 
order to shave it down to five times 
what you should have. I started out 
with an idea that we were trustees for 
the rest of the Committee. I soon 
found out that it was intentionally 
designed that each committee member 
should be the center of a fight and there 
must be a contest of strength or wits 
over everything.” 

Can anyone imagine a woman’s 
convention standing for such a_pro- 
cedure? The Committee would have 
been dismissed the first day of the 
Convention. 


IV 


Women are particularly horrified at 
the lack of co-ordination in political 
organization. For instance, there is a 
National Committee in each major 
political party. There is also a National 
Congressional Committee and in one, 
at least, a Senatorial Committee. The 
line of demarcation between the func- 
tions of these three committees is so 
dim that I’ve never been able to trace 
it. In addition, each state has a State 
Committee utterly independent of and 
disconnected from these other Com- 
mittees. In many states the members 
of the State Committees and the mem- 
bers of the National Committee are 
elected by entirely different groups, so 
that they may, and frequently do, 
represent opposing factions. The duty 
of the National Committee is to carry 
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the National ticket, which it can only 
do by carrying the States, yet the State 
Committee is the sole party authority 
in the State. Imagine the result! It 
js a game of catch-as-catch-can between 
the two committees, unless indeed the 
National Committee is able to sub- 
sidize the State Committee by supplying 
it with funds, which is what usually 
happens in the political party that 
commands the funds. In some States 
the National Committeeman is the State 
Committee’s “angel.” Then he 
no difficulty in “harmonizing” 
functions of the two committees. In 
others he makes war upon them. In 
still others he does their bidding. I 
shall not go into what this does to the 
political fortunes of presidential nomi- 
nees. One can readily see what happens 
to the National ticket if a State Com- 
mittee is more interested in the election 
of a Governor than of a President. On 
the whole, however, the men have 
worked out a sort of politicians’ agree- 
ment. There is an understanding about 
their zones of influence. With not a few 


has 
the 


exceptions they “get along.” 
Women do not understand this kind 


of organization. They think there 
should be one central authority and that 
each piece of the machinery should fit 
into a special place. But then they do 
not realize that such a system would not 
satisfy the fighting instincts of the men, 
for it would limit the opportunities for 
a contest of strength. They could only 
fight for the leadership, they could not 
keep on fighting to make their commit- 
teeship count. 

Once I drew a chart of the political 
organization for my women. They 
nearly fainted. They did not see how 
any organization could function where 
there was a hiatus between the State 
and the National groups. Of course, 
the whole system grew like Topsy, but 
it grew because the men like it that way! 
It makes politics more interesting to 
them. It offers unlimited opportunity 
for power to him who knows how to 
grasp it; for no matter what the place 
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he holds, a strong man can wield power. 
A mere committeeman may be more 
powerful than the State Chairman, he 
may in fact boss the State Chairman and, 
in many states, does. A woman is 
not trained to grasp power. Her 
method is to get herself elected to a 
position that confers authority on her. 
Thus we have women rushing after 
political so-called “honors” that men 
sneer at, not realizing that the “Com- 
missioner,” with only a small political 
place, may be the leader of the party 
while the Chairman may be but his 
man-servant. And we have the men 
smiling at the women, thinking the 
women prefer place to power and saying 
that they love the limelight and the 
front page more than do men. They 
don’t. They thought the place would 
give them the power. That is why 
women are so insistent upon precedence 
and upon receiving all the recognition 
due the office. A woman may be 
modesty itself in her personal character, 
but make her a Chairman, and she will 
insist upon being treated as a Chairman. 
And she should if she knows women. 
“The only criticism I have of Mrs. 
X,” said one woman politician, “is 
that she is too retiring. She should 
insist upon her rights more. She should 
assert her authority.” 

Women’s idea of organization is 
federation. They have a _ group of 
women in each locality. Representatives 
of these groups form a state group. 
Representatives of the state form the 
national group. There is one leader for 
all, and the whole organization inter- 
locks. 

I’m not prepared to say that a 
political party could be organized in 
this fashion. What a political party is 
after are plums, county recorderships, 
probate judgeships, governorships, presi- 
dencies; and the man who wants the 
county recordership finds it just as 
important to him as is the presidency to 
the man who wants it. Would he ever 
then become a cog in a wheel to help the 
other man get the presidency? I doubt 
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it. The most perfectly working politi- 
cal machine in the world is undoubtedly 
Tammany Hall. I doubt if history 
could prove that the men who wanted 
street cleaning jobs are cogs in the 
wheel to elect a President. It is 
true that political parties do stand for 
political principles. I’m not prepared 
to say here what part the plum tree 
plays in determining this form of party 
organization. I am merely reporting 
how the men in politics look to us 
women. They look like gladiators. 
We find them fighting animals. And 
we find their organization based on 
competition, on the contest method. 

We see this in their gang spirit. We 
see it in their leaders. We had forgotten 
the boy on the school ground who licked 
the other boys until they crowned him 
“Boss.” The girls never acclaimed the 
girl that licked them. They hated her. 
The superior one who got the best grades, 
wore the best clothes, had the most 
beaux, made them feel small. But if 
there was a girl who would listen while 
they talked, keep a secret, answer the 
teacher for them, explain their de- 
linquencies, share with them her spend- 
ing money—her they adored. And now 
they find that the boys in polities still 
adore the bully, make him boss, and 
follow him uncritically. We women 
don’t. We hate him even more for 
vanquishing us. If we were right he 
was wrong, and victory does not change 
the fact. But what the men are follow- 
ing is a symbol of the fighting spirit. 
It is more important to them than the 
thing they fought for. 

This is why, I imagine, that men in 
politics seem to us women inconsistent. 
They are consistent with their motive 
rather than their object. We see them, 
for instance, refuse to place a Senator 
in the Foreign Relations Committee 
because of his opposition to his party’s 
foreign policy, and then two years later, 
when conditions are not at all changed, 
give him the position. One year the 
men tell us that posterity stands or falls 
by our adoption of the League of Na- 


tions, and the next year the same men 
say that nothing more must be said for 
it, and blithely follow those who rejected 
it. 

Many women think men do this 
because victory’s the thing to them, 
victory instead of principle. It is not 
so bad or simple as that. It is because 
to take away the rewards of fighting 
would spoil sportsmanship. The van- 
quished must be willing to cry enough, 
or why fight? In addition, they forget 
the cause of their difference in their 
admiration for the victor. 

There are women who like fights 
and fighters. They followed Roosevelt. 
Ruth Hanna McCormick is a distin- 
guished example of the type. Alice 
Roosevelt, another. But it remains to 
be seen if a woman of that type long 
holds leadership of women. Those who 
have must be able to fight, like Carrie 
Chapman Catt, but the purpose must 
be bigger to them than the fight itself. 

I have been talking wholly of or- 
ganization politics. But we women 
find the political organization of govern- 
ment just as confusing and—dare [| 
say—incompetent. We see a system 
in which a party employs all its ma- 
chinery to elect (for instance) Senator 
Borah, who opposes most of the items 
in its official platform; in which the 
Chairman of Organization, which is 
what the National Committee Chairman 
really is, may be in disagreement with 
his party’s leader in the Senate, and the 
President it has nominated in disagree- 
ment with both. “What does party 
government mean,” I have heard women 
say, “if it does not mean that parties 
are to govern? What good is party 
government without responsibility? 
Party government is either good or bad. 
If good it ought to be made to work; if 
bad, discarded.” 


Vv 
No article about men in politics is 
complete that does not say something 


about their attitude towards women. 
But no one article could contain all that 





MEN IN 
any woman who has worked with them, 
as I have done, has discovered about 
that. Their tolerance is beautiful. It 
is like that of the warrior, fighting to 
the death, who finds his battleground 
covered with pacifists. He may not 
thrust, he may not shoot, for fear of 
injuring one of these non-combatants, 
though he has a desperate suspicion 
that his opponent may not be so tender. 

But there we are. Shall he stop and 
teach us to fight? But we shall want 
to change the rules. Shall he try to 
convert us to fighting? But may he 
not lose the contest while we are making 
up our minds? His decision is unani- 
mous: to pretend we are not there. 

I should like to pay my tribute to 
these men in politics. I’ve worked 
with them for six years. I’ve met every 
kind of man in politics from the ward 
heeler to the National leaders. I’ve 
sat on committees, the only woman. 
I've been with them on tours. I’ve 


seen them when their passions ran high. 
I’ve seen them in defeat and in success. 
And [ve never yet seen one who was 


not the gentleman to me. I can say 
more than that. There has never been 
a time when if I asked any one of these 
men to do a personal favor for me, to 
give me patronage or tickets, or help 
me put something across, he would not 
have done it. 

But when I asked for a place on the 
firing line, that was another matter. 
And yet I’ve never been angry at them. 
Not once. For I understand so well. 
It is as instinctive with them to fend off 
the pacifist female from their fighting 
game as it is for a fundamentalist to 
fend off a scientist. Something tells 
them, Beware! 

If anyone expects me to verify H. G. 
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Wells’ description of the politician as a 
“hairy brutish creature with a very 
large brain behind,” he is doomed to 
disappointment. I’ve found them quite 
the contrary. Compared with other 
men, I rank the politician high. A little 
sentimental and emotional perhaps, but 
less ruthless than many bankers, less 
treacherous than many promoters, more 
generous than some tradesmen, even to 
his foe, more truthful than advertisers, 
with more integrity than those journal- 
ists who color their opinions to please 
their market, with a code of honor in 
which loyalty and courage and gener- 
osity rank high. If you do not believe 
it, recall how many times you've seen 
politicians go down under charges of 
treachery or cowardice or meanness. 
If such qualities were the usual thing, 
would they be grounds for scorn and 
elimination? What would be the effect 
of bringing them to bear against a 
successful business man or oil promoter? 

Loyalty and courage and generosity, 
these are theirs—the qualities that make 
a warrior. 

My earliest impression of men in 
politics was received at the tender age 
of seven when my father came home 
from a political meeting with a black 
eye, having been thrown out of the 
chair. I can see my mother now 
bandaging up his swollen eye before he 
hurried off to a Congressional Commit- 
tee meeting. My last impression is 
of Madison Square Garden. If I went 
on for many pages I could say no more 
than this: Man is a fighting animal and 
he has organized politics in his own 
image. Whether politics will make 
women into a fighting animal or whether 
women will make politics into a club— 
that remains to be seen. 
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TOLERANCE 
BY HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
NYBODY who has gotten near as guns and ships. To that end, by fair 


enough to the churches during 

the last few years to know with 
what wild and whirling words many of 
the followers of Jesus have been assailing 
one another must wonder about the 
present estate of tolerance among us. 
“'Toleration in Religion—the Best Fruit 
of the Last Four Centuries”’ was one of 
the inscriptions chosen by President 
Eliot, a generation ago, for the court of 
honor at a world’s fair. If by toleration 
one means that folkare no longer whipped 
through the streets of Boston for being 
Baptists nor deprived of their ears be- 
cause they are Quakers, we obviously 
have made some progress. But if by 
toleration one means the fine grace of 
tolerance, with its love of free field and 
fair play for divergent ideas, with its 
delight in independent diversities of 
opinion and its openminded endeavor 
to understand and appreciate them, 
with its willingness to include in fellow- 
ship and work folk of goodwill whe ex- 
hibit many varieties of mind, then toler- 
ation is at a low ebb in America. 

Some of this recrudescence of intoler- 
ance, against which even the President 
of the United States has publicly pro- 
tested, may reasonably be ascribed to 
war’s psychological effect. Tolerance 
of independent opinion is no virtue in 
war. From the day that hostilities are 


declared, truth, for its own sake, is at a 
discount, and the standardization and 
massing of public opinion so that every- 
body will think one thing is as important 


means or foul, propaganda unifies the 
nation’s mind, and every one who dares 
to differ is treated as a pariah. That 
was done in all the nations during the 
Great War, and it is not easy to sober 
up from so prolonged and so complete a 
debauch of intolerance. 

There is more to be said about the 
matter, however, than this familiar, 
omnibus ascription of all our ills to the 
late conflict. Intolerance has a long 
history and it bids fair to have a pros- 
perous future. Too many interests in 
human life are served by it to make it 
easy to outgrow. By intolerance of other 
people and their opinions men protect in 
comfort their sense of their own unique 
superiority; they save themselves from 
openmindedness and from the conse- 
quent, painful necessity of changing their 
ways of thought and life; they defend 
their racial, religious, or class prejudices 
which to them are sweeter than the 
honeycomb; they confirm their right to 
force their views as dogmatically as they 
are able on other folk; they achieve gang- 
way for their pent pugnacity and, like 
the fabled Irishman, can freely ask about 
every fight concerning their views 
“‘whether it is private or whether any- 
body can get in.”” Intolerance is a very 
agreeable vice to its possessor. More- 
over, it produces some powerful conse- 
quences. It was Martin Luther who 
said, “‘He who does not believe my doe- 
trine is sure to be damned.” 

Obviously, therefore, the proper way 
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to begin a discussion of tolerance is by 
being tolerant of intolerance and trying 
to discover what good there may be in 
it. That it has driving power, supplies 
to its possessor persistence, obstinacy, 
doggedness, and fortitude is clear. In- 
tolerant folk who have believed so singly 
intheir own opinions that they have hated 
all others and have thought the holders 
of them damned have done some of the 
most momentous business ever prose- 
cuted on this planet and, in comparison 
with them, the mild expositors of toler- 
ance, willing to lend an ear to every 
opinion under heaven, have often seemed 
feebly to lack moral sinews and thighs. 
There is virtue as well as vice in narrow- 
ness. Men looked broadly at the heaven 
for many centuries without seeing what 
was going on there; it was only when 
they peered through the restricted slit 
of a telescopic lens that they saw what 
was afoot in the sky. So a certain ex- 
clusive, highly specialized, intolerant 
narrowness has characterized some of the 
greatest pioneers in thought and achieve- 
ment. They were not, in any ordinary 
sense, openminded. They were terrific 
believers in some one thing which they 
saw clearly, and they often labored under 
the impression that any one who did not 
share their thought deserved perdition. 
Tolerance would better beware, there- 
fore, lest in calling itself a virtue and 
lording it over its opposite vice, it slip 
to a lower level even than intolerance 
and become feeble indifferentism. There 
is more hope in the Athanasian Creed 
with its damnatory clauses against all 
who disagree thanin the futile sophism of 
neutrals to whom all ideas look alike. 
A distinguished visitor at the Mosque el 
Azhar in Cairo, headquarters of the most 
influential university of orthodox Islam, 
is said to have inquired concerning the 
cosmology taught there, whether they 
held that the earth went about the sun 
or that the sun went about the earth. 
“Your Excellency,” said the obliging 
and amiable Moslem, “‘on that point we 
are entirely liberal—we teach both.” 
Granted, however, that a man does 
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have convictions, is inwardly and ear- 
nestly committed to ideas on whose truth 
he banks and causes for whose success 
he is sacrificially concerned, what shall 
be said about the amazing intolerance 
which to-day is exhibited in almost every 
area of American life ?—the Ku Klux Klan 
hatred of Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
Negroes, the frequent and startling in- 
vasions of our constitutional guarantees 
of free speech, the itch for a standard- 
ized mental type, the earnest endeavor 
by law to impose upon everybody the 
moral customs of a group, the attempt 
to exclude evolution from the mental 
horizon of a whole state by forbidding 
its teaching in the public schools, the 
fundamentalist passion to enforce ortho- 
dox unanimity in the churches—in a 
word, this general and widespread dis- 
taste for intellectual individuality and 
independence, and this eager desire to 
make up other people’s minds for them. 
That this is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of our time must be clear. 
It presents a serious problem to all edu- 
cational agencies working for a virile 
national life, and in particular, a crucial 
problem to religion. 


HE temptation of religion to be in- 

tolerant is very strong, as all its his- 
tory shows. In primitive days the wel- 
fare of the whole tribe was thought to 
depend on the favor of the gods, so that 
any religious irregularity on the part of 
an individual, which might displease the 
gods, imperiled the entire group. Toler- 
ance, under such circumstances, meant 
social ruin. The unruly individual must 
be stamped out. Take him out and 
stone him was the entirely logical penalty 
in the brave days of the Old Testament, 
when anybody displayed careless dis- 
regard of tribal custom or dangerous 
originality in religion. 

From that day to this religion has al- 
ways had a hankering for uniformity and 
a deadly dislike for variety and differ- 
ence. Considering the ideas of religion 
that have prevailed, this is natural. If 
religious truth is an inerrant, supernat- 
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ural revelation, if some book has been 
written in heaven like the golden plates 
of Mormon, or verbally inspired onearth, 
or if a church has been gifted with infal- 
libility, then, of course, variety of opin- 
ion is synonymous with betrayal of the 
faith, and heresy and falsehood are the 
same thing. Under such circumstances 
the extirpation of heretics, by persuasion 
if possible, by force if necessary, can be 
made to seem a sacred duty. Any tolera- 
tion of divergent opinions in religion, 
which being divergent must be false, 
and, being false, must destroy the souls 
of men, would be impiety. Indeed, un- 
der such a theory, the only true mercy 
to the community as a whole is to be 
merciless to heretics—more ruinous mon- 
sters by far than those who merely slay 
the body. In consequence, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants alike have 
exhausted the possibilities of mental 
duress and physical torture in compelling 
religious unanimity and, long after these 
American shores were colonized, men of 
our kind thought the whole idea of toler- 
ation in religion an invention of the devil. 

We need not suppose, then, that hav- 
ing recently progressed to the point 
where old expressions of intolerance, the 
dungeon and the flaming stake, no 
longer are allowed, we thereby have left 
behind the thing itself or soon are likely 
to. Plenty of people still hold a theory 
of infallible authority in religion, think 
that they and their kind alone know 
what the infallible authority is and what 
it means, are sure that all others are be- 
yond the pale of salvation and that their 
influence is endangering human souls. 
Plenty of people, therefore, are in a 
state of mind to think that tolerance of 
religious divergence is sin and that al- 
most anything, allowed by the police, 
which will blacken the reputation and 
destroy the influence of another type of 
religion is a holy weapon to defend the 
faith. Even when so thorough-going a 
theory does not have its logical effect, 
an earnest man’s religion is so precious to 
him, doubt of its unique and absolute 
truth is so unbearable, allowance of 


equal privileges to competitors and rivals 
is so difficult, that we may expect to 
have intolerant religion among us for 
a long time to come. 


EVERTHELESS, the number of 

those to whom religious intolerance 
seems a barbarous survival is on the in- 
crease. The ascendency of this new way 
of thinking will mark an unprecedented 
era in mankind’s religious life and the 
basic ideas which underlie the position 
of this school of tolerance are at least 
worth the stating. 

For one thing, intolerance to-day is 
not a sign of strong but of weak faith. 
It is the man who is sure of his wife who 
is free from jealousy and it is the man 
pwho is certain of his truth who can afford 
_to be courteous to rival opinions. Said 
Milton in his Areopagitica, “Though all 
the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so truth be in the 
field, we do injuriously by licensing and 
prohibiting to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew truth put to the worse, in a free 
and open encounter?”” From that day 
to this trust in truth to win its own way, 
if given a fair statement and a free field, 
has become more and mcre a mark of 
the great believers. He who thinks that 
his gospel needs to be bolstered up by 
artificial enforcements, by heresy trials 
and excommunications, by personal dis- 
courtesy and defamation, does not really 
believe in the validity and power of his 
gospel. His reliance on the extraneous 
instruments of intolerance is a betrayal 
of his own unstable faith. 

That this trust in truth, given a fair 
field, to make its unforced way, is not 
impractical idealism, the whole method 
of modern science makes clear. The 
typical scientist looks on intolerance as 
intellectual sin. Openmindedness, men- 
tal hospitality to fresh ideas, careful 
consideration of opposing views, willing- 
ness to keep fellowship in the same uni- 
versity or even in the same laboratory 
with those who differ—such attitudes are 
the scientist’s bushido, his code of honor 
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and his pride. Science relies on no ex- 
clusive and final creeds, no heresy trials 
nor excommunications to settle differ- 
ences of opinion. Bad blood enough, to 
be sure, exists between scientists be- 
cause they are human, but it is taken for 
the ill-temper that it is and not for a 
holy method of defending truth. Here at 
least in one realm, and that the most in- 
fluential in the modern world, the meth- 
ods of intolerance have been in theory 
and to a surprising degree in practice 
eliminated. 

But who, in consequence, would ac- 
cuse scientists of having no convictions, 
of being feeble indifferentists and mental 
neutrals? As all the world knows, they 
are tremendous believers, whose assur- 
ance about the great outlines of truth 
evidentially arrived at is vigorous and 
creative, and who express themselves 
with decision and candor. Intolerance 
as a method of bolstering up science has 
been so largely dispensed with, not be- 
cause of invading dubiousness and in- 
difference, but because of increasing 
confidence and faith. 

When will the churches learn that 
intolerance, whether personal or ecclesi- 
astical, is an evidence of weakness? 


ie THE second place, intolerance to- 
day, in spite of the dogmatic vigor 
it sometimes imparts to its possessors, 


is ineffective. It does nothing but 
damage to the cause it seeks to defend. 
Like Saul, the intolerant man or church 
falls on his own sword. Attack a 
heretic and you give him an audience. 
Condemn a book and everybody reads 
it. Stamp on the spark of an innovation 
and you spread the flame. Let an 
ecclesiastical body assail an idea and, 
if there is any truth in the idea, no 
professional propagandist could adver- 
tise it half so well. Let a state pass a 
law forbidding the teaching of evolution, 
and the universities report multiplied 
numbers of students studying biology, 
and more books on evolution are pub- 
lished and sold than ever before in the 
nation’s history. All the apparent vic- 
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tories of intolerance to-day are Pyrrhic. 
No stranger spectacle for irony to look 
on is easily imaginable than our per- 
sistence in using the attitudes and 
methods of intolerance long after they 
have become suicidal to the user. 

This inefficiency of intolerance, more- 
over, runs much deeper than its practical 
incompetence to kill an idea. The 
churches are supposed to be presenting 
Christ. If they are not they would 
better be, for he is their one supreme 
asset. But how can the churches pre- 
sent him controversially, commend him 
by pugnacity, make him who was “full 
of grace and truth” acceptable by 
dogmatic intolerance? 

Wars have been waged for the glory of 
Christ, crusades have been _ bloodily 
forced through to victorious conclusions 
for his sake, persecutions have been 
mercilessly carried on to further his 
cause. Did any such methods ever do 
anything except obscure the real Christ 
in Stygian night and plunge the world 
fathoms deeper into Christlessness? And 
is it not plain that now, when we keep 
the same spirit and merely modify the 
weapons of our intolerance, we still are 
doing nothing for Christ and everything 
against him? We cannot commend the 
highest spiritual beauty and truth by 
the use of intolerant moods and bad 
tempers. We cannot exalt love by 
encouraging hate. 

Tolerance is not a weak thing: it is 
the unconquerable ascendency of per- 
sonal goodwill over all differences of 
opinion. If that is not Christian, I do 
not know where to find Christianity. 
And what is more, it works. It is the 
principle of persuasion without which, 
in the long run, nothing else will work at 


all. 


N THE third place, intolerance 

involves a false and ruinous idea of 
the church. It presupposes that a 
church should be a group of people 
holding the same opinions in religion. 
That idea is so deep seated in most 
Christians that it will take many a year 
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to dislodge it. Get a pet idea in religion, 
desire ardently to make every one else 
agree, feel intolerant unwillingness to 
work with those who refuse to agree, 
organize a group of people likeminded 
with yourself to propagate your idea, 
exclude all others and set out to make up 
other people’s minds for them as fast 
as possible—that has been the almost 
universal prescription for a church in 
Christendom. 

The consequence is that to-day one 
hundred and eighty and more different 
kinds of Christians are organized in the 
United States to present their specialties, 
and the American people, as a whole, 
however much for tradition’s and re- 
spectability’s sake they may “join the 
church,” are so little impressed by all 
these small dogmatisms and _infallibil- 
ities that, as the House of Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church fearfully noticed 
in their last pastoral, a large proportion 
of the children of this Christian nation 
“are growing up without religious in- 
fluence or religious teaching of any sort.” 

The mistake involved in this suicidal 
procedure lies deep—the whole idea of 
the church is wrong. Uniformity of 
mind, which intolerance is always seek- 
ing, we cannot get; we should not want 
to get it. In union there is strength, 
but not in unanimity—there is death in 
that. All life, movement, vigor, prog- 
ress spring from independence and 
variety. The church of the future can 
never be one of these unanimous sects, 
but rather a comprehensive communion, 
including in its fellowship, around the 
organizing center of a common devotion 
and a common purpose, the greatest pos- 
sible variety of temperament and diver- 
sity of mind. When we have done our 
best in this direction we doubtless shall 
find still divergences of opinion so wide 
as to disrupt community of purpose and 
so make impossible co-operation in the 
same church. There still will be differ- 
ent organizations to express religion as 
there are different schools of philan- 
thropy and medicine. But there will 
not be one hundred and eighty Chris- 


tian varieties of them in America. 
Until tolerant inclusiveness takes the 
place of intolerant exclusiveness in the 
ideals of the denominations, there is little 
hope for the denominations at. all. 
The church of the future will be the one 
that succeeds in being the most com- 
prehensive. 


a ae therefore, is one of 
the great failures of history. It 
turns out at last to be an evidence of 
weak conviction, a suicidal method of 
propaganda, a destroyer of the churches 
by endless schism. 

Let no one evade this truth on the 
ground that obviously there are some 
people altogether intolerable. Of course 
there are—murderers, and the state 
must give them short shrift; shysters, 
and law associations should have them 
disbarred; quacks, and the medical 
profession should show them up; hypo- 
crites, making moral mockery of their 
Christian ministry, and the church 
should drive them out. In dealing 
with men of social illwill no one in his 
senses would plead for benevolent 
neutrality. The uses of righteous in- 
dignation are manifold. In this paper, 
however, we have been thinking of men 
of goodwill, sharing a common purpose 
and devotion, deeply concerned to 
further the interests of religion in the 
world, but widely differing in their 
opinions and, in that realm, the long and 
short of the matter is that intolerance 
has no contribution to offer. Even 
between Christians, Jews, Buddhists, 
and Mohammadans it has no contribu- 
tion to offer. It can shed no light on 
the questions at issue. It brings noth- 
ing to a good end, but degenerates by 
inevitable stages into bitterness and 
blackguardism. As for its effects within 
Christianity, they are fatal. When will 
the churches, as a whole, find this out? 
When will Christ receive an adequate 
presentation to the world through a 
fraternal fellowship of various folk who 
in learning to be Christians have also 
learned to be gentlemen? 


he 
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A STORY 


BY E. M. DELAFIELD 


E WAS rather a stolid little boy, 
but they did their very best 


with him. 

He had, of course, exactly the same 
treats as the other children, the same 
pleasures, the same privileges. His 
toys and presents were better than theirs, 
if anything, because his aunt, in her 
heart of hearts, knew him to be less 
attractive than her own Cynthia and 
Jeremy and Diana. 

For one thing, Colin wasn’t as good- 
looking as they were, and for another, he 
was less intelligent. Cynthia, at nine 
years old, had a vivid, original mind, and 
the few people—but they were people 
who really knew—to whom Lady Veru- 
lam showed her little poems had seen 
great promise in them. 

Jeremy, a year younger, had thick, 
tight curls of brown hair all over his 
head, beautiful, long-lashed brown eyes, 
and an adorable smile. His manners 
were perfect. He said things—inno- 
cent, naive, irresistible things—about 
God, and the fairies, and how much he 
loved his mother. 

Lady Verulam’s youngest girl, Diana, 
was precociously intelligent too, with a 
delightfully extensive and grown-up 
vocabulary at five years old. She had 
straight, square-cut bobbed brown hair 
like Cynthia, but she was lovelier than 
either of the others, and her eyes were a 
pure, deep blue, fringed with long, 
curled black lashes. 

All Lady Verulam’s artist friends 
wanted to paint Diana, but only Sir 
Frederick Lorton, the best known por- 


trait-painter in England, was allowed to 
doso. The portrait was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. 

Colin was the only child of Lady 
Verulam’s widowed brother-in-law, and 
he had been sent home to her from India 
when his mother died. He had been 
five years old then, and now he was 
eight. 

He was a dear little boy, and Lady 
Verulam felt remorsefully that he might 
have been a darling little boy if it hadn’t 
been that Cynthia and Jeremy and 
Diana unconsciously set such a very high 
standard of charm and intelligence. In- 
telligence counted for so very much, in 
that political-artistic section of society in 
which the Verulams lived. Most chil- 
dren of wealthy parents could be made 
tolerably pretty, after all, and if they 
weren’t born with brains and personality 
they stood little chance of individual 
distinction. 

Not that Colin hadn’t got personality. 

Lady Verulam, who was President of 
the Cult of the Children Society, and had 
written a little book about child-psy- 
chology, had studied Colin on his own 
merits, as it were. And she quite rec- 
ognized that he had character, and even 
imagination, of a sort, although when the 
children were all taken to see “Peter 
Pan” and told to clap their hands if they 
believed in fairies, he was the only one of 
Lady Verulam’s large party who didn’t 
clap. 

“But I don’t believe in them, really,” 
said Colin, rather pale. 

“But Tinker-Bell!’’ protested Jeremy 
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“She'd have died if we hadn’t clapped 

““And we do believe in fairies,” said 
Cynthia firmly. 

“Then it was all right for you to clap,” 
said Colin. ‘There were enough of you 
without me.” 

But afterwards he was very silent for a 
long while and looked worried. 

Lady Verulam saw that and she 
changed her seat in one of the intervals 
and came beside him. 

“Do you like it, darling?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, unusually em- 
phatic. But his face hadn’t grown scar- 
let with excitement, like little Diana’s, 
and he wasn’t delightfully, stammer- 
ingly enthusiastic, like Jeremy. Pres- 
ently he asked Lady Verulam in rather a 
troubled way: 

“T wasn’t unkind or naughty, was I, 
not to clap for Tinker Bell?” 

“Not at all,” she was obliged to 
answer. ‘The children were only asked 
to clap if they believed in fairies.” 

“I don’t really believe in them,” 
Colin said apologetically. “Do you, 
Aunt Doreen?” 

“Shall I tell you a_ secret?” she 
answered, bending her charming, smiling 
face down to his. “I like to pretend 
that I believe in fairies, little Colin.” 

Any one of the others would have 
responded to her whimsical fancy— 
they’d have understood. But Colin 
only looked up at her with solemn gray 
eyes staring rather stupidly out of a 
puzzled face. 

“Do you?” was all he said. 

“Oh, belovedest, isn’t it marvelous!” 
said Cynthia, her eyes shining and danc- 
ing with sheer rapture. 

Well, Colin hadn’t got the same 
capacity for enjoyment, that was all. 
And even if he’d had it, he wouldn’t 
have been able to express it in words. 

He was an ordinary child. 

“He'll never suffer as much as I’m 
afraid my darlings will, because he’ll 
never feel as much,” said Lady Verulam 
to the French nursery governess, who 
had so many certificates of her training 
as a teacher, and as a student of psychol- 


ogy, and as a hospital nurse, that she was 
as expensive as a finishing-governess. 

“Probably not, Lady Verulam. But 
I think they do one another good. Cyn- 
thia’s and Jeremy’s enthusiastic ways 
will help Colin to be less stolid in time. 
And in one way, of course, it’s a relief 
that he’s not as excitable as they are.” 

The head-nurse said the same. 

Diana before a party or a pantomime 
was positively ill with excitement some- 
times. They never dared to tell her of 
anything until just before it was going 
to happen. 

But Colin never looked forward to 
things like that. He lived in the present. 

“Such a relief,” said Lady Verulam 
rather wistfully. She couldn’t help 
wondering sometimes what her brother- 
in-law, Vivian, would think of his only 
child, when he came home... . But 
Colin’s mother, whom she had known 
well as a girl, had been rather stolid, too. 

Every day the children went to play in 
Kensington Gardens. The little pro- 
cession came out at the front door of the 
house in Lowndes Square, and Lady 
Verulam, who adored her children, 
watched them from the window of the 
dining room where she was having 
breakfast after her ride in the Park. 

First the under-nurse and the foot- 
man, carefully lifting the smart white 
perambulator down the steps, then 
Nurse, in stiff white piqué, carrying the 
rose-colored silk bundle that was the 
four-months-old baby, and depositing 
him carefully among his lacey shawls 
and pillows, under the silk-fringed 
summer awning of the pram. Then 
Diana, adorable in a tiny, skimpy frock 
of palest lemon color, with lemon- 
colored streamers falling from her shade 
hat and sandals on her beautiful little 
slim brown feet. She was carrying a 
ridiculous little doll’s parasol and walk- 
ing by herself, just as she always did. 
There was a certain dainty pride about 
Diana that never allowed her to accept 
the nurse’s hand. She walked by the 
side of the pram, erect and exquisite. 

After the nursery party, Mademoiselle 
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and the elder children came down the 
steps. In the gardens, they would all 
coalesce, but the nursery party always 
started first. 

Lady Verulam, peeping out between 
the window-boxes of scarlet geraniums 
and white daisies and the edge of the 
red-striped sun blind, watched them. 

Mademoiselle was neat, efficient, 
French-looking—from the top of her 
shiny black straw hat, tipped forward 
over her black hair, to the black patent- 
leather belt placed very low down on her 
shortsleeved black-and-white check frock, 
and the pointed tips of her buttoned 
black boots. She was drawing on black 
kid gloves, that came half-way up her 
arms. 

One on each side of her, were the two 
little boys. They were dressed alike, in 
white silk shirts and silk ties, and dark 
knickerbockers. Neither wore a cap, 
and Jeremy’s thick curls looked bur- 
nished in the strong July sunlight. 
People always turned to look at him 
and at those wonderful curls. 

Colin’s hair was quite straight, and it 


suited him best to have it cut very short. 


It was of no particular color. Both 
little boys held themselves very upright, 
but while Colin was stocky and rather 
short, Jeremy was tall and slim and 
beautifully made, like a little statue. 

Then Cynthia came out of the house, 
quick and slender and radiating vitality 
in every graceful gesture. Her frock 
and hat were the replica of little Diana’s, 
but instead of the minute, absurd para- 
sol, some heavenly instinct had caused 
her to take from the big glass bowl in the 
hall a handful of great mauve sweet 
peas that looked like butterflies against 
the pale, soft folds of her frock. 

Cynthia’s strong, instinctive sense of 
beauty was a joy to her mother. 

She seemed to dance, rather than walk, 
along the hot pavement, her long, slim 
brown legs bare to the sun. From the 
little vivid, glancing gesture of her hands 
and head, Lady Verulam knew that she 
was talking. She could even guess what 
Cynthia was talking about—the party. 
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They were giving a party the next day 
on Colin’s birthday, just before going 
down into the country. It was, actu- 
ally, three years since the Verulams had 
given a children’s party. One thing and 
another had prevented it. 

This was called Colin’s party but, as 
usual, the other children were far more 
excited about it than he was. 

Lady Verulam herself was a tiny bit 
excited about it because for the first 
time Royalty—very young Royalty— 
was to be her guest. 

She wanted the party to be a great 
success. 

Similing, she turned away from the 
window. 


Cynthia’s mother had been quite 
right. The children were talking about 
the party. 

“I’m looking forward to it more than 
I’ve ever looked forward to anything in 
all my life,” said Jeremy solemnly. “I 
think if anything happened to prevent it 
now I'd die.” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t,” said Cynthia 
scornfully. “‘ Besides, nothing could hap- 
pen to prevent it.” 

They knew little of disappointments, 
any of them. They were not allowed to 
experience disappointments if their 
mother could possibly prevent it because 
they were such terribly highly strung 
children. 

“Mademoiselle, may Diana be told 
about the party yet?” 

“She may be told, but she isn’t to 
know which day it is till the last minute,” 
said Mademoiselle, who knew very well 
that it would be impossible to keep sharp 
little Diana from the infectious excite- 
ment and sense of preparation that had 
already begun to pervade the house. 

So they were able to talk about the 
party freely when they joined Diana and 
the nurses. 

Cynthia did not want to talk about 
anything else, and the others always fol- 
lowed her lead, Except sometimes 
Colin, who was what Nurse called 
“independent.” 
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He was independent to-day, and 
when he grew tired of hearing Cynthia 
and Jeremy discuss what games they 
would play at the party, and Diana 
chatter about her new frock with the 
roses on it, he got up and went away and 
bounced his ball on the Broad Walk. 

He was pleased about the party, and 
Aunt Doreen had allowed him to choose 
what the entertainment should be, and 
he had chosen a conjuror, and she had 
said that perhaps he would have a cable 
from Daddy, like last year, for his birth- 
day—but Colin didn’t feel that he could 
think, and talk, and plan about nothing 
but the party, like the others. 

Mademoiselle often said that he had 
no imagination, and Colin felt sure that 
she was right. He wasn’t certain that 
he even wanted to have an imagination, 
much. He knew that he was stupid, 
compared with Jeremy and Cynthia, 
but at least he didn’t have crying fits— 
like a girl—as Jeremy occasionally had, 
and he didn’t stammer from pure eager- 
ness as Cynthia did when she got excited. 

He did hope, very much, that there 
might be a cable from Daddy on his 
birthday, because that would be some- 
thing of his very own. No one would be 
able to say that the others cared more 
than he did, because it wouldn’t have 
anything at all to do with the others. 

Feeling rather mean but not able to 
help it, Colin secretly wished that the 
others mightn’t know anything at all 
about his cable if it did come. Then 
they couldn’t exclaim and be excited and 
say things and make Colin feel—and 
look—stupider than ever. 

On the way home he was very silent, 
trying to think of a plan by which he 
could prevent the other children from 
seeing his cable. Perhaps they'd be so 
busy getting ready for the party that 
they wouldn’t remember about it. 

When the next day came it really 
seemed as though it might be so. 

The children flew up and down stairs, 
even down into the kitchen where the 
good-natured chef showed them the 
cakes, and the jellies and the pink and 


white creams, and dishes of colored 
sweets, and an amusing log made out of 
chocolate with chopped-up green stuff 
all over it and cream inside it. 

They ran into the dining room, too, 
and saw the long, decorated table and 
the rows of little gilt chairs. 

“There are other chairs in the draw- 
ing-room—millions more of them, for 
the conjuror,”’ said Diana. 

*“*Let’s go up there.” 

“Tet’s,” said Cynthia and Jeremy. 

They dashed off. 

Colin was just going to follow when he 
looked out of the window. He had been 
looking out of the window at intervals all 
day long. 

But this time a telegraph boy really 
was crossing the square and glancing up 
at the numbers. It must, surely, be 
Daddy’s cable, and he could take it him- 
self and open it and there’d be nobody 
there to say that he didn’t seem to care 
half as much as Master Jeremy, not if it 
were his own father. . 

Colin, for once moving quickly, ran 
out to the hall and opened the front door 
before the boy could ring the bell. 

“Ts it a foreign telegram—a cable?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“Yes, addressed Verulam.” 

“Then it’s mine,” said Colin with 
decision. “There isn’t any answer.” 

He had often heard this said and felt 
sure it was right. 

The telegraph boy, whistling, went 
away. 

Colin retreated to the linen cupboard 
on the schoolroom landing which was 
large and light, and to which people 
seldom came, and sat down on the floor 
to decipher his birthday cable. 

Regret inform you Major Vivian Veru- 
lam dangerously ill cholera will cable 
progress. 

Colin’s face slowly became pink and 
then the color ebbed away again and 
left him rather white. He sat on the 
floor of the linen cupboard for a long 
while, not moving. 

If Aunt Doreen knew about the cable, 
the party would have to be stopped, 
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surely. And Diana would cry herself ill, 
and everybody would be in a dreadful 
state, and what would happen to all 
those beautiful cakes? Probably they 
would be vexed with him, too, for having 
opened the telegram. 

Colin’s mind, his slowly moving, tena- 
cious mind, had not yet begun to work 
on the exact meaning of “dangerously 
ill.’ For days he had heard of nothing 
but the party, and the party had become 
the alpha and omega of existence. 

It was impossible that it should be 
stopped. “If no one knows but me,” 
thought Colin, “‘it’ll be all right.” 

He had a horrible feeling that it would 
be naughty to say nothing about the 
cable, and yet he felt that they would all 
blame him if he told about it and stopped 
the party. Nothing mattered, really, 
except the party. They had thought he 
didn’t understand what a great event it 
was because he couldn’t get excited like 
the others, but at least he could see how 
very important they all thought it. 

Presently he stuffed the cable into the 
pocket of his breeches, rose slowly and 
carefully to his feet, and went into the 
schoolroom again. 


The brilliant, successful party was 
over, the gilt chairs were stacked to- 
gether, seat upon seat, ready to be taken 
away again, and the children—each one 
with a beautiful present—had all long 
since gone home. 

Cynthia and Jeremy and Colin and 
Diana had been put to bed. Jeremy had 
said, “Thank you, you darling, beautiful 
Mummie, for such a lovely, glittering 
party.” 

His choice of words was always fan- 
tastic and charming. 

Even Colin had hugged his aunt with 
unusual enthusiasm and said he’d never 
enjoyed any party so much. 

“No wonder,” said Mademoiselle to 
Nurse, with whom she was on friendly 
terms. 

“That conjuror was good, wasn’t he?” 
said Nurse. “The best in London, they 
say. I never saw anything like him, 


myself. Why, J couldn’t have told how 
he got those toys into the box with the 
flags.” 

“If you please, Nurse,” said the 
under-nurse, entering with her hands full 
of little garments, “I found this in 
Master Colin’s pocket.” 

She put the crumpled telegram, in its 
torn envelope, into Nurse’s hands. 

Nurse put on her spectacles and read it 
and said, “What in the name of gra- 
cious—” and handed the telegram to 
Mademoiselle. 

There was a knock at the door and the 
housemaid came in. 

“If you please, Nurse, her Ladyship 
wishes to see you in the boudoir at once.” 

“Take this,”’ said Mademoiselle, with 
presence of mind and gave back the 
telegram. 

In the boudoir Lady Verulam sat with 
another telegram open in front of her. 
Her pretty face was pale and _ tear- 
stained. 

“Nurse, I’m afraid there’s bad news 
from India. Master Colin—poor little 
boy —his father is very ill, ’'m afraid. I 
don’t quite understand, but we think—” 

“T beg your pardon, my lady. Is it 
anything to do with this? Florence 
found it, opened like that, in the 
pocket of Master Colin’s every-day pair 
of knickerbockers.” 

Lady Verulam read the cable, read it 
again, compared it with the one she 
held, and turned bewildered, almost 
frightened eyes upon the nurse. 

‘But this one must have come before 
the other one—the one I’ve got,” she 
said. “‘Who opened it?” 

“Master Colin must have done it, my 
lady. And never said a word—” 

“He couldn’t have understood.” 

“Ts the news in the second telegram 
worse, my lady?” 

“Tt says that Major Verulam is get- 
ting weaker and we must expect—” she 
chocked a little. ‘“‘We didn’t under- 
stand and Sir Frederick is telephoning 
now to Whitehall, to see if they can give 
us any further particulars. But I can’t 
understand—” 
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She looked at the crumpled telegram 
again and again. 

“This must have come hours ago— 
before the party. How could he have 
got hold of it?” 

“The children were all over the place, 
my lady—up and down stairs, watching 
the men getting things ready. Master 
Colin might have got to the door and 
opened it just when the telegram was 
delivered.” 

“But it was addressed—oh, oh, poor 
little boy! It was only addressed to 
Verulam. He must have thought it was 
a cable for his birthday—I see—that’s 
what happened—that’s why he opened 
gg 

“But, excuse me, my lady, why didn’t 
he say anything to anybody? He’s 
quite old enough to understand.” 

Nurse was respectfully indignant, but 
Lady Verulam was only tearful and 
unspeakably bewildered. 

“T must go up to him—’ 

“IT beg your pardon, my lady, he’s 
asleep. They all are now, even Miss 
Diana, but Master Colin was asleep be- 
fore any of them, though not being so 
excitable as the others.” 

“Then I can’t wake him,” said Lady 
Verulam irresolutely. “It would only 
upset him. And there may be news in 
the morning—one way or the other.” 

There was no more news in the morn- 
ing, however, and Lady Verulam was 
obliged to send for Colin. She wasn’t 
angry with him—even if his father 
hadn’t been dying, it was against her 
principles to be angry with any child— 
but her gentleness met with very little 
response. 

He didn’t seem to understand that his 
father, whom he scarcely remembered, 
was very ill and might be going to die. 
His lack of imagination was absolute. 

“But why didn’t you bring the tele- 
gram to me, darling? I quite under- 
stand that you opened it by mistake, but 
you must have known it was important 
and that you ought to tell about it.” 

Colin began to cry. 

She reasoned with him, and petted 


> 


him, and even spoke severely to him, but 
he was sulky and frightened and would 
not say a word. At last, in despair, she 
sent him upstairs again. 

Ten minutes later Cynthia came flying 
down to her mother’s room, her lovely 
mop of hair disordered, her brilliant |it- 
tle face glowing. ‘“‘Mummie, may I tell 
you what I think about Colin? Nurse 
doesn’t understand—nor Mademoiselle, 
nor any of them—but I think I do.” 

“Tell me, precious,” said Lady Veru- 
lam. She had great faith in the intui- 
tion of this sensitive, intelligent little 
daughter of hers. 

Cynthia put her arms round her 
mother’s neck and whispered earnestly. 

“T think Colin opened the telegram 
about poor Uncle Vivian just before the 
party, and he did understand what it 
was, and he thought it would spoil the 
party and p’raps—p’raps put it off 
altogether, and that’s why he wouldn't 
say anything. He didn’t want all of us 
to be unhappy—he knew we were look- 
ing forward so to the party.” 

“My darling! What makes you 
think that?” 

“It’s what I’d have done,” said 
Cynthia, her eyes shining. “I would, 
truly, Mummie, if my heart had been 
breaking—I'd have kept that dreadful 
telegram all to myself and let all the 
others enjoy the party and even have pre- 
tended that I was enjoying it too.” 

“My sweet—I believe you would. 
But if that was it, why didn’t poor little 
Colin come to me as soon as the party 
was over?” 

““Mummie, you know you were with 
the grown-ups who stayed after we'd 
gone to bed, and I’m sure he was waiting 
till you came to say good-night. And 
you never did.” 

“Nurse said you were all asleep— 
Colin must have gone quickly off to 
sleep, after all.” 

“But, Mummie,” said Cynthia quickly, 
“he’s very little, and one can’t always 
keep awake, even if it’s most important, 
and Colin especially, he’s always such a 
sleepy head—” 
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“T know,” said Lady Verulam. 

She thought, although she did not say 
so, that Colin’s insensitiveness had 
always been rather remarkable, and 
that where Cynthia might, as she had 
just said, have felt her heart to be “ break- 
ing,’ Colin was quite capable of falling 
asleep in mere reaction from an un- 
wonted emotional strain. 

She was touched at Cynthia’s generous 
understanding and inclined to accept her 
interpretation. 

“Poor little Colin!” she said softly. 
“It was brave and unselfish of him to 
want everyone else to enjoy the party 
first... although it was a mistake, 
and I still don’t understand why he 
couldn’t explain to me this morning.” 

“Mummie, you know Colin never 
can explain anything,” said Cynthia 
reproachfully. 

That was perfectly true. How clever 
she was! Lady Verulam kissed Cynthia 
in silence. In her heart of hearts she 
couldn’t help feeling that, dreadful 
though it was to have been entertaining 
on such a scale while her brother-in-law 
was dying, it would have been very, 
very difficult to know what to do if the 
bad news had reached her when it 
should have reached her, just as the 
preparations for the party were being 
completed. 

“You do understand about Colin, 
don’t you, Mummie? Because Made- 
moiselle isn’t being a bit nice to him, and 
she says he has no heart and that he 
didn’t show the telegram because he 
didn’t want the party to be stopped, and 
then afterwards he was afraid to tell.” 

“T’ll speak to her,” said Lady Veru- 
lam. Mademoiselle was always in- 
clined to be hard on Colin. She couldn’t 
bear what she called his phlegme britan- 
nique. Lady Verulam did not for a 
moment believe her interpretation to be 
the true one. She would sooner trust to 
Cynthia’s quick sympathies. 

According to Cynthia, little Colin had 
really been rather heroic. He must 
have had a dreadful weight on his little 
mind, all through the festivities. . . . 


Tender-hearted Lady Verulam found 
the tears rising into her eyes at the 
thought of it. She felt as though she 
had always been unjust to Colin, who 
had so little imagination, and couldn’t 
express himself with fire and poetry and 
clearness like her own children. And 
now perhaps she had alienated him by 
not understanding or appreciating his 
self-sacrifice, and he would be less 
willing than ever to talk to her. 

Before she saw Colin again a third 
cable had arrived. 

Major Vivian Verulam was not going 
to die. He had turned the corner. 

The joy and relief of the good news 
pervaded the house, and even Made- 
moiselle kissed Colin—who rubbed his 
cheek vigorously after the salute—and 
said nothing more about his having no 
heart. But Lady Verulam, who, like her 
children, was highly strung, had worked 
herself up on Colin’s behalf, and she told 
Mademoiselle and Nurse as well that 
they had all of them misunderstood 
Colin, and that there were unsuspected 
depths of bravery and unselfishness in his 
childish heart. 

There came, gradually, to be a feeling 
throughout the big household in Lowndes 
Square that this was so. Colin might be 
less wonderful than were Cynthia and 
Jeremy and Diana, but he, too, had had 
his moment—his exalted and inspired 
moment. 


Three months later Major Verulam 
came home on sick leave. 

He made friends with his son—an 
enduring friendship. They resembled 
each other in many ways, and he never 
seemed to expect or to desire from Colin 
enthusiasms and demonstrations that 
would have been equally alien to them 
both. 

He was, indeed, the only person who 
ever heard Colin’s own version of his 
behavior on the day of the party. 

“You see, Daddy, I opened the tele- 
gram because I thought it was from you, 
for me on my birthday, like the year 
before, and when I saw it said you were 
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ill I did think it would mean stopping the 
party, and that would have been dreadful.” 

“Were you so frightfully keen about 
the party?” 

“It wasn’t so much that, but there’d 
have been such a lot of fuss about it, and 
they—all the others—had been so ex- 
cited—and everything was ready—men 
had come all on purpose to bring the 
little gold chairs, Daddy, and to arrange 
the flowers and things—It would have 
been so dreadful, to stop it all.” 

“T see what you mean. And certainly 
it wouldn’t have done me any good, as 
far as that went. But why didn’t you 


tell them afterwards, old man? Aunt 
Doreen wouldn’t have been angry with 
you, would she?” 

“Oh, no, she’s never angry.” 

“Well, then—” 

Colin colored faintly. 

“You see, Daddy, I didn’t know you 
as well then as I do now, did I? And the 
party was fun, and the corjuror such a 
very, very clever one.” 

He gazed up at his father with solemn, 
trustful eyes. 

“IT quite and completely forgot all 
about the telegram till I woke up next 
morning,” said Colin. 


COME OUT WITH ME 


BY A. A. MILNE 


HERE’S sun on the river and sun on the hill . . . 
You can hear the sea if you stand quite still! 
There's eight new puppies at Roundabout Farm— 
And I saw an old sailor with only one arm! 


But everyone says, ““Run along!” 
(Run along, run along!) 
All of them say “* Run along! I’m busy as can be.” 
Everyone says, “* Run along, 
There’s a little darling!” 
If I'm a little darling, why don’t they run with me? 


There’s wind on the river and wind on the hill . . . 
There’s a dark dead water-wheel under the mill! 

I saw a fly which had just been drowned— 

And I know where a rabbit goes into the ground! 


But everyone says, “Run along!” 
(Run along, run along!) 
All of them say ** Yes, dear,” and never notice me. 
Everyone says, “* Run along, 
There’s a little darling!” 
If I'm a little darling, why won’t they come and see? 
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WHAT IS BEHAVIORISM? 


BY JOHN B. WATSON, Ph. D., LL.D. 


Formerly Professor of Experimental and Comparative Psychology, Johns Hopkins University 


FEW years ago we heard only of 
Freud in psychology and of his 
method, psychoanalysis. With 

this method his loyal subjects assured us 
they could solve all psychological prob- 
lems. ‘To-day when every shop girl will 
tell you of her dreams and complexes, 
psychoanalysis is no longer a topic of 
interest in drawing-room conversations, 
not because anyone is_ particularly 
shocked by the discussion but rather 
because its novelty has gone. 

So it is with all new movements in 
scientific fields. ‘There was possibly too 
little science—real science—in Freud’s 
psychology, and hence it held its news 
value for only a relatively brief span of 
years. 

At this moment there is a new psycho- 
logical claimant for public interest. 
During the past ten years it has been 
threshed out in university circles; now 
the newspapers are beginning to feed it 
to the masses, albeit still in broken 
doses. 

This contestant is Behaviorism. 

Behaviorism has been an independent 
study in the larger universities since 
about 1912. It represents what must be 
looked upon as a real renaissance in psy- 
chology. Up to that time the so-called 
subjective, or introspective, psychology 
held complete sway. Subjective psy- 
chology was defined as a study of the 
mind—really of your own mind, since no 
one else could look in on it and see what 
was going on there. And when you did 
look, what did you see? Since you were 
trained in the system and in the vernacu- 
lar of James, Angell, Ladd, and Wundt, 


you said you saw Consciousness. And 


then you tried to analyze this conscious- 
ness. What is it? . . . Why, one must 
describe it by enumerating the units that 
compose it. Consciousness is made up of 
sensation units like redness, greenness; 
sensations of tone, smell, temperature, 
and the like, and of units of feeling tone 
called “pleasantness”’ and “unpleasant- 
ness.” Now when enough of these sen- 
sation units are simultaneously present 
and accompanied by one or another of 
the two feeling tones, you have what is 
called a Perception—e.g., the perception 
of an orange or an apple. 

The matter of consciousness and what 
constitutes it was made still more com- 
plicated when they insisted that when 
perceptions were absent, that is, when no 
objects were in front of us, consciousness 
was made up of representatives of ob- 
jects called Images. 

All the data of this type of psychology 
were thus subjective. The only method 
of studying this data was by introspect- 
ing—looking within your own mind. 
Hence, we call such psychologists sub- 
jective psychologists, or introspective 
psychologists. Verification of findings— 
really the first objective of every true 
science—is thus forever denied the intro- 
spective student of psychology. 

This was the time-honored analysis of 
mind. It was as thoroughly entrenched 
as the Bible—as philosophy _ itself. 
Surely no one could ever be bold enough 
or rash enough to question that there is 
such a thing as mind or that it is made up 
of conscious units. 

And yet this is just what the Be- 
haviorist did. 

In one sweeping assumption after 
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another, the Behaviorist threw out the 
concepts both of mind and of conscious- 
ness, calling them carryovers from the 
church dogma of the Middle Ages. The 
Behaviorist told the introspectionists 
that consciousness was just a masquer- 
ade for the soul. 

Behaviorism’s challenge to introspec- 
tive psychology was: “‘ You say there is 
such a thing as consciousness, that con- 
sciousness goes on in you—then prove it. 
You say that you have sensations, per- 
ceptions, and images—then demonstrate 
them as other sciences demonstrate their 
facts.” 

Naturally, they could not meet this 
challenge. The only argument open to 
the introspectionist was that used by 
every time-honored exhorter since his- 
tory began, the argumentum ad hominem, 
“*no consciousness—no mind! Maybe 
the Behaviorist has no consciousness, no 
mind, but you and I have.” 

If the study of mind—the analysis of 
consciousness—is not what psychology 
is about, what then is its field and what 
is its goal? 

The Behaviorist viewpoint is just com- 
mon sense grown articulate. Behavior- 
ism is a study of what people do. What 
is this man doing now?—any answer to 
that question made by a trained observer 
is a psychological fact or happening. 
After observing man’s behavior long 
enough, the Behaviorist begins to say, 
“this man or that man will do so and so 
under such and such conditions.” Take 
a simple case. John Smith will run 
every time he sees a snake. Every 
woman in this closed room will scream, 
stand on a chair or pull her skirts tightly 
around her if I turn loose ten fierce wild 
rats. We have begun to make pre- 
dictions about psychological happenings 

the first step in any science. 

Every science starts this way. It 
observes in a more or less hit and miss 
way the happenings round about. It 
next gets to the point where it can make 
predictions, e.g., the sun will rise to- 
morrow—there will be a total eclipse of 
the sun visible in New York in 2024— 


Halley’s comet will be seen again in 
1986, etc. 

The next stage in any science is to get 
“control” of its happenings. Astron- 
omy never can get control. It cannot 
produce eclipses or prevent them. (Even 
here possibly we should not be dog- 
matic!) Chemistry is getting control. 
Biology is getting control. Can psy- 
chology ever get control? Can I make 
some one who is not afraid of snakes, 
afraid of them and how? Can I take 
some one who is afraid of snakes and 
remove that fear? How? 

In other words, the starting point of 
Behaviorism is like that of every other 
science. Looked at in this way, the old, 
subjective psychology never had any 
right to be called a science. To be a 
science, psychology must use the same 
material that all other sciences use. Its 
facts must be capable of verification by 
other capable investigators everywhere. 
Its methods must be the methods of 
science in general. 


II 


What are the phenomena or happen- 
ings that the Behaviorist studies in 
his psychology (human)? He limits his 
field to the study of man. He makes the 
field still more circumscribed. He will 
not attempt to study the physico-chemi- 
cal make-up of man. He will study only 
one thing—what man does. Observa- 
tion shows that he is always doing some- 
thing—always behaving. He is behav- 
ing even when asleep, when in coma, 
when sitting motionless gazing into the 
fire. 

Suppose I were a stranger scientist 
just down from some distant planet. I 
know nothing of human beings as they 
exist on this earth. Suppose, further, 
that I am in a balloon so situated above 
the center of New York that I can watch 
the city and the surrounding territory. 
At eight-thirty in the morning I see 
millions of people hurrying into the city 
in trains, in automobiles, in subways, on 
ferries. The movements are rapid, con- 
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fusing. There seems to be no more 
system in these movements than in the 
hurrying, scurrying movements of ants 
when their nest has been disturbed. 
With my eye aided by special instru- 
ments I follow groups of these indi- 
viduals. I note that they enter great 
office buildings, department stores, res- 
taurants. Some begin to wait on custom- 
ers, some start to work on typewriting 
machines, others begin to cut and fit 
clothes, and still others start sewing on 
power machines. I finally arrive at the 
conclusion that the people are going to 
work. Just think what a volume I could 
carry back to Mars on the behavior of 
New Yorkers if from some central posi- 
tion I could observe their whole twenty- 
four-hour behavior for a few weeks or 
months! 

Now you are not accustomed to think 
of accumulation of simple facts of this 
kind as data of psychology. You have 
grown up with it. It is part of your 
everyday life. Yet when you go to a 
foreign country it is just these kinds of 
observations you have to make before 


you can get along in your foreign environ- 


ment. From this standpoint you can 
see that everybody is something of a 
psychologist. 

The people in Mars, after reading my 
first general report, decide to send me 
down again for the study of specialized 
features of human behavior. What are 
their school and church systems like? 
What is their social behavior like in 
the sense of their manners and cus- 
toms and ethics? What is their sex life 
like throughout the life cycle? Their 
home life? What do they read? Do 
they go to plays and to what kind of 
plays? What role does the cinema play 
in their lives? 

From these studies I carry back to 
Mars a tremendous amount of narrow 
specialized information on the habits and 
customs of New Yorkers. This also is 
behavioristic psychology. 

After going over my facts and infer- 
ences, my colleagues in Mars decide that 
they are in need of still more specialized 
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data. They tell me to go back and pick 
out some one individual and bring back 
a complete report of his behavior. I can 
carry out these studies only by attaching 
myself to some individual, say John 
Smith. By observing him carefully day 
in and day out I find out his occupation. 
He is a bricklayer. He can lay two 
thousand bricks a day when he lets him- 
self out, as, for example, when building 
his own home or when working by the 
job on his own contract. I find, though, 
that on most jobs he is not allowed to 
work a full day. He must work only a 
certain number of hours each day. He 
has to join an organization called a 
union and, as a member of a union and 
under the conditions of the union, he 
rarely lays more than eight hundred 
bricks per day. For this he receives a 
certain fixed sum. I find that this man 
is married, that he has a small home in 
the suburbs, a Ford car bought on the 
instalment plan, and a radio bought on 
the same plan. I find that he drinks a 
great deal, that he abuses his wife and 
children, spends a considerable part of 
his time in the poolroom, that he is given 
to temper fits, that he is morose and 
sullen to his companions, that he is not 
particular in meeting his monetary 
obligations. He uses only fifteen hun- 
dred English words—he practically never 
writes a letter and he reads only the 
Daily Tabloid. I may wish to make a 
still more circumscribed study of his be- 
havior, so I invite him into my labora- 
tory and study the rapidity with which 
he can form new habits. He has never 
learned to run a machine lathe. How 
quickly can he learn to do this? He 
doesn’t know any French. How soon 
could I teach him to speak the French 
language moderately well? He has not 
a system of immaculate personal habits. 
How soon could I teach him these? And 
what methods should I have to use in 
order to teach him to put on this new 
behavior? 

All business, as well as all social life, is 
based upon these kinds of observations— 
and they are psychological observations 
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although not necessarily very articulate 
ones. 

Once again I assemble my data and 
take them back to my colleagues. After 
digesting them, they decide that adult 
human behavior is too complicated to 
understand without knowing something 
of the infancy and childhood period of 
man. We do not understand why one 
man is a bricklayer, another an artist, 
another a gambler. We cannot under- 
stand why some men are carefree and 
sober, make good husbands, and others 
not. We cannot understand why some 
men never leave home, never get mar- 
ried, and never are seen in women’s 
society. We shall have to have man’s 
arly behavior investigated to see if it 
throws light on later behavior. Are 
such differences due to inborn differences 
in behavior—to differences in their in- 
stincts, or merely to early differences in 
training? 

Again I come back to earth but this 
time I begin my observations on newborn 
infants. I note carefully their behavior 
at birth, what new forms of unlearned 
behavior appear at definite intervals 
after birth. I study, too, how early 
habit formation can begin in these very 
young infants and note the various fac- 
tors which make new habits form. In 
other words, I begin to tease out by my 
observations what part of man’s be- 
havior is inherited and what part is 
learned. This also is psychology. 

You will notice that in all of this de- 
scription we start from general observa- 
tions of persons for which no laboratory 
or special instruments for study are 
necessary and that we end up with the 
newborn infant in the laboratory, using 
every bit of instrumentation for the 
study of our phenomena which has been 
devised up to the present time. In 
other words, Behaviorism breaks down 
the distinction between subjective and 
objective phenomena. All of the phe- 
nomena connected with human beings 
are objective, even the things you now 
call “memory” and “thinking”! Again, 
you have been in the habit of calling 


these more general studies social psy- 
chology or sociology, and the more 
narrow studies where the laboratory jis 
involved psychology proper or experi- 
mental psychology. The Behaviorist 
does not believe in these old distinctions. 
The whole thing is psychology. Along 
with the breaking down of these dis- 
tinctions comes a threatening note to the 
whole of philosophy. With the be- 
havioristic point of view now becoming 
dominant, it is hard to find a place for 
what has been called philosophy. Phi- 
losophy is passing—has all but passed, 
and unless new issues arise which will 
give a foundation for a new philosophy, 
the world has seen its last great philos- 
opher. > 

So far we have had to take our psy- 
chological happenings just as we found 
them. Have we really gone far enough 
to be able to predict anything of conse- 
quence about individuals? Common 
sense, rather than scientific psychology, 
has gone a certain distance in prediction 
—you can’t live with people without 
making predictions about them. You 
know in advance what they are going to 
say and do. That is why most people 
are so dull. If I fire a revolver behind 
any ten individuals who are sitting 
quietly in a room, I can predict without 
fear of contradiction that at least nine 
out of ten of these individuals will 
jump, scream, change rate of respiration 
and heartbeat. If I throw a hundred 
unclothed individuals who have never 
learned to swim into a pool of water, 
five hundred yards in diameter, all of 
them will drown unless somebody comes 
to aid them. If you will think over the 
problem for a moment, you will see that 
most of our institutions, banks, churches, 
great mercantile houses, the institution 
of marriage itself, are all based on the 
fundamental supposition that human 
behavior in general is predictable. Just 
whisper a word of a gold strike and you 
can safely predict a stampede. Just 
whisper a word of scandal about a 
woman placed high socially, and every 
tongue in her set will clack. If you wish 
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to make a man preen himself, let some 
woman notice him when none of his 
critical friends is around. To make a 
man swell out his chest, praise and flatter 
him a bit. To make a woman dress 
most carefully, tell her her rival is to be 
present at a given function. 

This level of predictability has been 
reached by the slow accumulation of 
psychological data through all ages, 
rather than by the efforts of trained 
psychologists. The trained investigator 
must now come in and tell us more ac- 
curately about what this individual is 
sure to do in the presence of the life 
situations he must face: will he work— 
does he lie—will he steal—will he break 
under stress? 

What about the control of psychologi- 
cal phenomena? Can you make an in- 
dividual display any given bit of behav- 
ior by any kind of psychological technic, 
the way the chemist can make water 
appear by bringing hydrogen and oxygen 
together under certain conditions? 

We can’t go very far in this direction 
now. But Behaviorism has only just 
been born. Until about twenty years 
ago biology itself was upon a purely 
descriptive level. Darwin, in the fifties, 
was a great observer of facts. Upon the 
basis of his observations he built up his 
theory of descent. He never went very 
much farther. To-day there is an ex- 
perimental biology. It seeks to control 
descent by manipulating the chemical 
and physical environment of plants and 
animals. It attempts to change and 
modify species, to control growth and, in 
general, to alter the course of inherit- 
ance, 

Psychology is still largely at a de- 
scriptive level. Control of psychologi- 
cal phenomena is in a more backward 
state than is the case with other sciences, 
partly because it is a newer science, but 
more largely because psychology wasted 
its time so long in trying futilely to study 
mind instead of behavior. 

We have made a beginning. Here is 
a group of moths quiet in a very dim 
light. Suppose I decide to arouse be- 


havior to make them fly to the right- 
hand side of the room. How can I 
control that behavior? I light a candle 
and put it in the exact position in the 
room to which I want the moths to fly. 
In a short time the moths become active 
and fly toward the source of the light. 
It may have taken the behaviorist days, 
weeks, or months to have discovered this 
way of controlling the insects. Having 
found it out, it becomes a part of the 
technic of every investigator. The re- 
sponse (act, happening) is flying toward 
the source of the light; the stimulus is the 
lighted candle. In this simple observa- 
tion you have a part of the mechanics of 
behavioristic psychology typified in its 
most elementary form—no response 
without a stimulus. Every adequate 
stimulus must produce some response 
immediately. 

No matter how many thousands of 
reactions a human or animal is capable 
of performing, there is always some 
stimulus or object in the environment 
which will arouse that reaction in him. 
Our search in the laboratory at the pres- 
ent time lies in this direction, to get a 
better knowledge of the stimuli calling 
out reactious. With this data well in 
hand, it is a simple enough matter then 
to arrange the environment, put the 
necessary group of stimuli in front of 
him, to get man or animal to perform any 
act in his repertoire. Let us go into the 
human realm. I wish to make a seventy- 
day-old child blink. What stimulus 
shall I apply? I can touch its eyeball 
and produce the blink; I can blow on its 
eyeball and produce the blink; I can 
pass a rapid shadow over the eye and 
produce the blink. In other words, 
there are three stimuli which will call out 
this reaction. Suppose I wish to make 
a baby cry. We will assume that the 
baby has not as yet put on any habits, 
learned anything. I can pinch him, cut 
him, burn him, or apply any other nox- 
ious stimuli to make him cry. Suppose 
I wish to make a twenty-day-old baby 
smile. I find that the only way is to 
touch its lips gently, with a feather for 
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example, stroke its skin gently, espe- 
cially in certain sensitive areas. 

But the problem is not always so 
simple. Many objects will not at first 
serve as stimuli for calling out a par- 
ticular form of reaction. Some, indeed, 
will not at first produce any observable 
overt reaction. The individual must 
first be conditioned to these stimuli. 
Environment does the conditioning. 
The process is quite simple. For ex- 
ample, the first sight of a stick will not 
cause a youngster to dodge when he sees 
it. He must be struck (fundamental 
stimulus) before he dodges. If now I 
strike his head sharply each time he sees 
me pick up the stick, he soon dodges the 
instant he catches sight (conditioned 
stimulus) of it in my hand. I have set 
up a conditioned visual response. No 
“association of ideas” is involved be- 
cause we can set up similar conditioned 
responses in our glands over which we 
have no “control.”” We can set them up 
even in the newborn infant; we can 
establish them in animals—even in the 
lowly one-cell animals. 

Throughout life, objects which have 
no kick (that is, which are not stimuli to 
certain responses) are constantly borrow- 
ing a kick (becoming conditioned stim- 
uli) because they happen to be present 
when some fundamental stimulus is 
calling out a reaction from the organ- 
ism. This is why any object in the 
world, given the proper history in our 
past, can arouse a fear reaction. This is 
why any object or person in the world 
can be made to call out a love response— 
even a hunchbacked and disfigured 
woman of forty evoking such a response 
in a handsome lad of twenty. 

To control the individual then—have 
him behave as society specifies—by con- 
fronting him with appropriate stimuli, 
we must have considerable knowledge 
not only about native, fundamental 
stimuli, but also about those which have 
been conditioned. To gain this knowl- 
edge, we must go to the laboratory and 
study the human individual from infancy 
onward. 


il 


This description serves to locate some 
of our elementary but basal problems. 
Having solved these problems, we hope 
to reach such proficiency in our science 
that we can build any man, starting at 
birth, into any kind of social or a-social 
being upon order. On the other hand, 
we hope some day to attain such profi- 
ciency that we can take the worst adult 
social failure (provided he is biologically 
sound) pull him apart, psychologically 
speaking, and give him a new set of 
works. 

Is this goal too ambitious—‘s it totally 
unrealizable? Certainly in adults the 
goal is still far, far off. Yet we have not 
lost hope. The difficulty of working 
with the adult on a behavioristic basis is 
probably the reason the behaviorist has 
pursued his studies upon infants and 
young children so assiduously. Condi- 
tions are simpler there. 

Hundreds of infants have been under 
the observation of the Behaviorist, but 
unfortunately not for a sufficient length 
of time to reveal many of the needed 
facts. Rich material, however, has 
grown out of these studies, material 
which will ultimately give the key to the 
“control” of adult human behavior. 

We can now determine with some ac- 
curacy what newborn infants can do. 
We know the stimuli which will call out 
their responses. We have something of 
a picture, too, of what the infant can do 
at three months of age, at six months, 
at nine months, at twelve months, and 
we have a pretty fair picture of how 
much of this behavior is born in and 
how much of it is conditioned. 

One startling conclusion seems forced 
upon us from this study of the first year 
or two of infancy: The young of the 
human species perform very much fewer 
untutored (instinctive) acts than anybody 
had hitherto supposed. The other most 
interesting fact is that they begin to 
learn to do things—that is, become con- 
ditioned—the day they are born. 

The Behaviorist is now inclined to 
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discard the whole concept of instinct and 
to believe that almost all of the com- 
plicated reactions we see the infant dis- 
playing are built in. 

We now know how and why human 
emotional behavior grows up, why some 
people are fearful, shy, given to anger 
and rage, why some are jealous, why 
others shrink into themselves when the 
voice of authority speaks, why many 
failures in sex and home adjustment 
occur. We have experimentally studied 
the process of the building in of these 
emotional patterns in infancy; they are 
all pretty well laid down before the end 
of the second year of infancy. We 
understand the process and to some ex- 
tent we can control it. So far as we can 
judge, most vocational slants are like- 
wise built in at a very early age. The 
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home (mother, father, brother, sister, 
relatives) is responsible for what the 
child becomes. Nurture—not nature— 
is responsible. 

The home at present may be said to 
be a device run for creating the child 
in the joint image of the parents. Like 
father like son, like mother like daughter 
is more than a worn-out platitude. It is 
a fearful truth. The modern child 
hardly has a chance for “the pursuit of 
happiness” which our Constitution so 
kindly affords him. This conclusion 
may sound harsh and cruel, but Behav- 
iorism tries to concern itself with finding 
out what is taking place. When it has 
pursued its studies farther it may be 
able to help the home, the school, the 
church, society to bring up a socialized 
but individual human product. 


THE LILAC TREE 


BY ALICE BROWN 


DREAMING stillness pure as light, 

A waft intangible as air, 
About the blossoming Lilac flows, 
A lambent veil, a scented spell, 
Such as in Eden groves befell 
When first a lilac bloomed, new lent, 
For earth a fleeting ravishment. 
The Cherry in her April white, 
The early Apple and the Pear, 
The greenly kirtled Cinnamon Rose, 
Are sweet as maids from neck to hem, 
But no whist wonder alters them. 
Only the listening Lilac Tree 
Is dimly sphered in glamoury. 
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THE WHIRLPOOLS OF THE WEATHER 


BY HENSHAW WARD 


T IS wholesome for proud man to 
look upward on a bright day at 
some pretty cirrus cloud, to con- 

sider that it is composed of ice spicules, 
that it floats in arctic cold, that it 
signalizes to us what hothouse creatures 
we are. If the roof of air were re- 
moved we should all be frozen to death 
in a moment. Just above the roof 
is deadly cold, and just below the crust 
of earth is deadly heat. Only within 
the thin shell that separates these 
two regions can the human race strut 
about and congratulate itself on its great 
powers. 

But such moralizings must not delay 
us if we are to understand weather in one 
brief sketch. There is time for no more 
than a glance at the results of a few of 
the prolonged labors in the mechanics 
of the air. We can select only those 
two matters that are the most obvious 
agents in producing storms, the dust and 
the water-vapor. 

Fine particles of earth are constantly 
being whipped up high into the air by 
winds and carried great distances—for 
example, from the Sahara westward 
over the Atlantic and then northeast 
to Scandinavia in two days. Volcanic 
ash from the East Indies has been spread 
visibly all round the globe and has 
been so fine and been carried so high 
that it was two or three years in settling 
to the level that is disturbed by storms. 
Every day millions of tiny meteors 
encounter our atmosphere and are 
dissipated in it, contributing their 
quota of mineral matter. The particles 
may not be large, like the motes in a 
beam of light; they may be quite in- 


visible, even too small to be seen through 
a microscope. The particles in smoke— 
millions of them in each little wisp from 
a cigar—all count as dust. In every 
cubic inch of air—even pure air outdoors 
on a fair day—there may be a hundred 
thousand of these infinitesimal bits. If 
these were not in the air we should have 
no cloud or fog or rain. The meteor- 
ologist supposes that every microscopic 
droplet of water in a cloud has to form 
about some dusty nucleus. 

The study of the ways of water in the 
air is all-important for learning about 
weather. It is water-vapor which forms 
our blanket against the cold of outer 
space and furnishes us food and carves 
the mountains. Though it forms only 
about one per cent of the atmosphere, 
its total amount is prodigious. This 
can be shown by a calculation of the 
average work done, over every acre of 
land in the United States, to lift water 
into the upper air. It is equivalent to 
the operation of a_three-horse-power 
engine every minute of the day and 
night. 


I 


The primary cause of all the changes 
that we call weather is variation in the 
distribution of heat. Any fireplace will 
illustrate the principle. The fire warms 
the air and expands it, thus making it 
lighter. The surrounding air, which is 
colder and heavier, presses upon the 
warm air and squeezes it up the chimney. 
There is a draft of ascending warm air, 
and cold air flows in along the floor to 
take its place. If the fire were hot 
enough and if its effect could be confined 
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to the space directly over the chimney 
and extending upward a few miles, this 
column of air would be measurably 
lighter than the surrounding air. It 
would not support mercury so high in a 
tube; therefore a barometer would stand 
lower. The column of warm air would 
form an area of low pressure—a “low.” 

Of course, such a special and simplified 
case is very different from any condition 
of the atmosphere that the weather man 
actually measures. The great majority 
of winds in the United States are pro- 
duced by complications of the simple 
principle. These cannot be explained 
by any story-telling art, but the three 
following numbered paragraphs _ will 
outline them without producing much 
mental fatigue. 

1. The air at the equator is constantly 
being heated, rising and flowing toward 
the poles. Ifthe earth were not rotating 
and if its surface were all covered with 
either land or water, the currents of air 
caused by tropical temperature would be 
uniform—namely, a flow of warm air 
upward at the equator, a spreading to- 
ward the poles at a height of several 
miles, and a return current of cooler air 
along the surface of the earth toward the 
equator. The adjustment would be as 
simple as the draft in a furnace. But 
the rotation of the earth causes an altera- 
tion of the drift of air; in a deviously in- 
direct way it causes most of the warm air 
to descend near latitude 30°; the currents 
are distorted by. the powerful influences 
of oceans and continents and mountain 
chains. No mathematician can reckon 
the interactions of three such functions, 
but the general nature of the results is 
known by observation. 

2. The descending air of latitude 30° 
(the latitude of New Orleans) forms a 
constant, though highly irregular, region 
of high pressure; and from here to the 
equator there is an area of relatively 
stable weather conditions. Also from 
latitude 70° to the North Pole there is an 
area of stable conditions. But between 
these two areas, in the belt where the 
United States and Canada lie, is the 
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world’s great storm-factory. Here the 
ocean of air swirls in great whirlpools of 
“low pressure” which are always com- 
pelled by the earth’s rotation to spin in 
a direction contrary to the hands of a 
clock and always to advance in an east- 
erly course. 

3. If you wish to know “why” the 
vortexes of air are irregular in size and 
velocity, go to your bathtub for an an- 
swer. Fill it with water, pull the 
plunger, watch the water whirl down 
through the opening. “Why” does the 
whirl sometimes form to the right and 
sometimes to the left of the opening? 
“Why” does its funnel-shaped contour 
gyrate so unpredictably? “Why” are 
no two funnels ever alike? You may 
study them for days and may learn the 
types of them; but you never know what 
is going to happen when you pull the 
stopper. All the meteorologist knows 
about a “low” is this: when a stratum of 
warmer air is formed under a stratum of 
cooler air the pressure is not equalized by 
a uniform seeping up and down; the ad- 
justment is effected by a “breaking 
through” at some one place; up goes a 
column of air, and from all sides there is 
a rush of air to take its place; this break- 
ing-through funnel takes an easterly 
course, and at every stage of its going the 
surrounding air pours inward and up- 
ward. The result is a great “cyclonic 
storm.” If the process is reversed— 
that is, if a heavier stratum of air pours 
down into a lighter one—the result is a 
corresponding “‘anti-cyclone,” an area 
of high pressure, which moves to the 
east, producing clear, cool weather. 

These “highs” and “lows” are the 
pets of the veteran Weather Bureau 
man. In my home town he is Leonard 
M. Tarr, who has lived familiarly with 
them for forty years. He knows them 
not merely as abstractions of physics but 
as individuals, all formed on one pattern 
but each with its personal traits. He 
knows of the unfathomable intricacies 
that must be all smoothed out of any 
description for popular consumption: 
how a cyclone’s up-rushing air is made to 
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rush faster by the liberation of heat as 
water-vapor condenses, how currents 
spiral and cascade and collide. 

This vast helter-skelter of climbing 
and tumbling air has two sets of motions. 
In the first place, it moves bodily east- 
ward. The course of a cyclone may 
curve far southward and back, or be 
straight from the southwest, or come al- 
most due north along the Altantic coast; 
but no cyclone ever has any westerly 
direction. The predominant motion of 
all cyclones is toward the east. The rate 
of travel may be as fast as forty miles an 
hour, or may be as slow as ten miles an 
hour; a cyclone may be stopped in its 
tracks for a day. The whole vast area 
of disturbance, which may have a diam- 
eter of more than a thousand miles and 
may cover a third of the country, is just 
an impalpable, stealthy influence. My 
senses cannot detect it. 

All that I feel is its second set of mo- 
tions—the in-blowing and up-whirling 
currents of air. I have just been experi- 
encing a cyclone in the middle of Janu- 
ary. For three days a low has been slow- 
ly advancing from the southwest; on 
the face toward us it has been drawing 
in a current of warm, moist air from the 
south Atlantic; we have had high tem- 
perature and sloppy weather. But last 
night, as the cyclone center passed be- 
yond us, the incoming air was being 
sucked from a more and more westerly 
direction. Within a few hours it was 
coming from the south, in a few hours 
more from the southwest, then from the 
west, and by ten o’clock this morning 
it is from the northwest. The sky has 
cleared, and the temperature is dropping 
rapidly. These veering winds, with their 
warmth and cold, blow from all quarters 
and produce sharp contrasts of weather. 
They are only the varying effects pro- 
duced in each locality by the steady 
march of the whole cyclone. 

All the efforts of the Weather Bureau 
are directed to the understanding of cy- 
clones. By the use of lore gathered in 


half a century of experience the canny 
forecasters inform us what to expect for 
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They are not 
always right—ask any newspaper joke- 


the coming day or two. 


ster. There is always the possibility, 
especially when the areas on the map are 
ill-defined, that some predicted storm 
will slide harmlessly to the north of us 
or be delayed a couple of days. But the 
marked changes of weather, those that 
do most of the damage, are sure to be 
advertised. Inquire of anyone who has 
business at stake—the men who operate 
coastwise vessels or department stores, 
the shippers of produce, the directors of 
snow-cleaning gangs. The total of sav- 
ing by heeding Weather Bureau warnings 
is beyond estimating. Ninety per cent 
of the forecasts are now substantially 
correct. 


Ill 


When some hot afternoon you watch 
a stately thunder-cap pile up on the 
northern horizon you are impressed by 
its calm dignity. But in reality it is 
the scene of most violent happenings. 
It has been caused by the rapid heating 
of the air next the earth, which at some 
place has broken through into the cold 
stratum above and is pouring upward. 
The condensing of its water-vapor forms 
the white masses of cloud which swell 
and tower and mushroom out with such 
spectacular beauty. Through its cen- 
tral portion the ascending stream may 
attain a speed of two thousand feet or 
more a minute. The mathematicians 
were assured of this long ago, but now 
the airmen know it experimentally. A 
major sport among some of the reckless 
ones is to break up a small cloud by 
flying into it repeatedly “at tremendous 
speed, banking, re-entering, and repeat- 
ing the process a score of times.” Even 
the hardened pilots admit that a small 
cloud is “exceedingly turbulent.” There 
is a record of a balloonist who was once 
caught up into a thunderstorm and 
“spun around in a circle with frightful 
rapidity.”” The air was so cold that his 
clothes were soon covered with ice. 

If the conditions of temperature and 
humidity are on a large enough scale, 
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the decorative pile of cloud develops 
into a black and boisterous monster 
which goes roaring across country as a 
thunderstorm. It feeds itself on a cur- 
rent of the warm and humid air that lies 
before it, thus forming the breeze which 
we feel blowing toward it as it approaches 
us. We say that the storm “comes up 
against the wind,” but in truth the 
storm keeps itself going by creating the 
wind. 

Into its great mouth it draws the 
warm food, sucks it upward and back- 
ward in a spiral course, and condenses 
the water-vapor. The return current of 
cool air is parallel with the incoming 
current and close behind it. This is 
why we feel the breeze die away shortly 
before the storm arrives and then blow 
strongly toward us a little later. 

The big drops of rain that come 
pelting down have been through expe- 
riences which science would like to know 
more about. They have, for one thing, 
been present at the birth of lightning. 
When any large raindrop that is falling 
meets a swift up-current of air and is 
broken in two, electricity is generated. 
The larger portion is positively charged, 
the smaller one negatively. Hence the 
tendency in the strong up-draft of the 
storm is to propel the lighter and 
negative droplets upward, to allow 
the heavier and positive drops to descend 
as rain. A very great difference of 
potential may be set up between two 
regions of cloud. When this tension is 
relieved by a discharge the result is 
lightning. 

The raindrops have also seen the 
conditions in which hail is formed. 
They know what it is to be carried 
swiftly up to the cold stratum of air, 
allowed to drop far down into warmth 
and moisture, be buffeted upward again 
to the cold, and so on many times before 
they escape to earth. Indeed, the ice- 
covered balloonist went through one of 
these cycles: “His balloon was thrown 
outward into the clear air. It began to 
descend rapidly, and he expected soon 
to be on the firm earth. But when near 
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the base of the cloud he was again 
drawn into it and again passed through 
the terrible maelstrom to the top of the 
cloud.”” When a frozen raindrop makes 
such a descent it gathers a coating of 
water, which is frozen during the next 
ascent; a second descent gives it a 
second coat of ice; and so it may add 
many coats if the up-draft is sufficiently 
strong to use a globe of ice as a shuttle- 
cock. When it becomes too heavy for 
the draft it falls to earth as a hailstone, 
which shows its concentric layers if it is 
dissected. There are reliable records 
of hailstones four inches in diameter. 

The turbulence of a thunderstorm is 
slight compared with the fury of a 
tornado. The nature of this spinning 
funnel of destruction can be visualized 
if we think of it as a condensed cyclone. 
Suppose that the mild, wide-spread 
action of a low-pressure area is concen- 
trated at a center a few hundred feet 
wide and its mild incoming whirl is 
intensified to a gyration of several 
hundred miles a minute. It will form 
the twisting spout that we know as a 
tornado, whose course is always easterly 
and whose advance over the plains is 
not faster than twenty or thirty miles 
an hour, but whose fierce suction can 
ram a stick of lumber through a half-inch 
plate of steel. 


IV 


Tornadoes and thunderstorms are so 
local and erratic that no meteorologist 
has any hope of learning how to forecast 
them. He foretells only the movements 
of the larger cyclonic areas after they 
have formed, have been reported, and 
have been mapped. Does he look 
forward to a time when he can predict 
these movements much farther in ad- 
vance? 

Evidence that changes in weather are 
directly dependent upon the daily 
variations of the sun’s heat is now being 
sought by a band of men who work 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institution, headed by Messrs. C. G. 
Abbot and H. H. Clayton. They are 
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confident that they are accomplishing 
the excessively delicate task of measur- 
ing the daily fluctuations in the amount 
of heat radiated to us by the sun, that 
the weather conditions on the earth 
directly correspond to these fluctuations; 
they think they have already had some 
success in long-range forecasting on the 
basis of the changes in radiation. But 
the Weather Bureau, thus far, remains 
skeptical and still has to work by its 
rules of thumb for its knowledge of 
what the morrow is to bring forth. 

The greatest hope for long-range fore- 
vasting lies in a study of sunspots, 
the whirlpools of the sun’s atmosphere. 
When these are larger and more numer- 
ous the sun sends us less heat. Now it is 
known that the spots occur in an eleven- 
year cycle, and it is supposed that our 
heat and moisture somehow vary in a 
corresponding way. But the records of 
the Weather Bureau, which cover more 
than four previous cycles, do not show 
any regularity, any corresponding simi- 
lar periods within the cycles; no way has 
been found of prophesying the course of 
the weather in the present eleven years 
by examining the charts of the previous 
forty-four years. There is not, as yet, 
any knowledge of any sort of periodicity 
in weather. If weather is affected by 
sun-spot cycles, the process must be in- 
direct, delayed, complicated. 

However widely all the investigators 
differ in their hopes of learning to fore- 
cast weather, they are united in poking 
fun at all our common notions of predict- 
ing heat or moisture. They say that the 
moon has no conceivable relation to 
weather. They assure us, with complete 
unanimity, that no human wisdom can 
foretell any average of weather for a 
winter or a summer. There are no signs 
by which man can divine what the skies 
will yield during the coming year. No 
animal has any instinct by virtue of 
which its hide anticipates an early 
fall or its migratory instinct senses an 
early spring—that is, before the fall 
or the spring begins. Not even the 


mathematical laws of chance apply to 
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weather, except as a matter of the 
average over a period of several years: 
for a wet summer may be followed by 
another wet summer, and two successive 
wet summers may be followed by a 
third. Nor is there any known formula 
of regular episodes of weather during 
every year. “Indian summer” is a 
beautiful series of hazy autumn days; 
everybody knows what it is and has 
convictions about the time when it oc- 
curs. But no such time can be found in 
the records. A “January thaw’”’ is 
something that comes when it pleases or 
does not come or comes ten times; the 
Weather Bureau can no more certify to 
it than it could establish an “ August 
coolth.” All faith in prognosticating 
seasonal weather is, according to meteor- 
ology, mere superstition. 

“Of long-range forecasts it must be 
said that the position is not hopeful; in 
general a forecast of the weather a month 
ahead is a pure guess.” So testifies 
Doctor Dines, President of the Royal 
Meteorological Society. “ Forecasting,” 
he adds, “‘depends upon the rules which 
govern the motions of cyclones; if we 
could discover them, improvements in 
forecasting should follow.” Recently an 
approach to those rules has been sought 
by observing certain correspondences in 
weather phenomena. For instance, 
variations in Indian monsoons appear to 
correspond to a change of pressure areas 
in South America; a great high-pressure 
area in Siberia seems to be related to 
low-pressure areas in the United States. 
Such influences sound uncanny, and 
knowledge of them is still slight; but the 
correlations are too close to be accidental. 
If a great deal of such knowledge can be 
systematized, clues to month-ahead fore- 
casting may be discovered. 

There are hopes of a much more ambi- 
tious sort, based on electrical forces. A 
few years ago L. Gentil Tippenhauer ad- 
dressed to his American confréres a 
pamphlet in which he assured them that 
““my new electromagnetic theory of the 
weather has destroyed the old meteor- 
ology.” He feels that he has formulated 
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“the law which will permit to calculate 
astronomically the weather, which is 
nothing more than the appearance to our 
senses of an electromagnetic field in 
which we live and which is the thing-in- 
itself of Kant.” But no one has yet 
calculated by his formula. 

Another speculator in this tempting 
field is an ingenious and daring econo- 
mist of Columbia University, Prof. H. L. 
Moore. He has a theory that our weather 
runs in eight-year cycles so far as mois- 
ture is concerned, that these cycles are 
caused by the periodic interference of 
Venus with the electrons from the sun, 
and that the effect on agriculture is the 
cause of eight-year cycles of business 
depression. He cites astronomers to 
support his theory, but has not yet con- 
vinced either the economists or the 
meteorologists. 

Of all such theories about forecasting 
years in advance it is still necessary to 
repeat what was said fifteen years ago 
by Doctor Abbe, the father of the 
Weather Bureau, “These matters, while 
curious and interesting, have no appreci- 
able bearing on the current important 
questions of atmospheric mechanics. 
There seem to be many widespread 
delusions and mistakes in regard to 
these problems, analogous to the popu- 
lar errors in regard to astrology, and it 
is hardly necessary to do more than 
allude to them.” 

Vv 

It is no wonder that the human race, 
accustomed to the utter unpredictability 
of weather for a month or a year, should 
assume that the general average of 
weather over a long period of years is 
equally unpredictable and that it wavers 
as the decades pass. Most middle-aged 
persons believe that “the climate has 
changed since I was a child.”” All of us 
look back to those days when “we always 
drove to grandpa’s in a sleigh for Thanks- 
giving” or when “winters were really 
snowy” or when “spring used to begin in 
April.” Yet very detailed records for 
half a century over wide areas of our 
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country completely disprove any such 
belief. Each year our journalists tell us 
once more about the disproof; each year 
elderly people repeat that the climate 
has changed. If you appeal to the 
weather men, they can hardly smile at 
your ignorance; for they are weary of it, 
knowing how useless the right answer is. 
If you insist, they will reel it off once 
more, “For fifty years there have been 
warm winters and cold winters, open 
winters and snowy winters; for the next 
fifty years there will be the same. Our 
Thanksgivings and Christmases are just 
as ‘old-fashioned’ now as they used to be 
and as they ever shall be. There is no 
evidence whatever that the climate has 
altered by the slightest fraction within 
the memory of persons now living.” 
But you doubt this. You know what 
you know. 

All men everywhere through all time 
have been determined to discover an 
altered climate. We are brought up to 
believe in alterations caused by the 
shifting of the Gulf Stream. Meteor- 
ology says they are a fairy story. We 
are taught that the planting of trees over 
a wide area or the reclamation of large 
tracts by irrigation will alter the climate. 
Meteorology emphatically says no. I 
used to hear in California that the 
Gringos had spoiled the climate by build- 
ing railroads on which some of the cursed 
Eastern thunder crept in. I have heard 
of a dozen causes for changes of climate 
in half a dozen regions of the country. 
Meteorology is not interested. It ob- 
durately insists that climate does not 
change. 

The invariableness of climate can be 
seen graphically if we chart some one 
element for one place—say temperature 
in New York City. Suppose that every 
day you noted the temperature every 
four hours and called the average of these 
six observations the average temperature 
for the day. Suppose that the average 
for January 1 was 34° and that you re- 
corded the fact by putting a dot on a 
sheet of cross-section paper. Suppose 


that for January 2 the average tempera- 
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ture was 29° and that you recorded this 
fact by putting a dot a quarter of an 
inch to the right (showing one day’s ad- 
vance in time) and five quarters of an 
inch down (showing five degrees lower 
temperature). A line drawn to connect 
these two dots will show the variation in 
temperature for two days. If you pro- 
ceed in this way through the month of 
January, placing thirty-one dots and 
connecting them by a continuous line, 
you will have a sharply jagged chart, 
running perhaps from 10° above to 51° 
above. The temperature of any given 
month is wanton to the last degree. 
One of the January days may be higher 
than a certain June day of the same 
year. 

But file away the year’s chart and 
make another for the next year. Then 
average the two. Most of the erratic 
jogs will be much reduced; the line of 
average temperature will be much less 
jagged. A chart of average tempera- 
tures for ten years will show only slight 
irregularities. A chart for forty years 
will be a smooth curve accurately cor- 
responding to the number of hours of 
daylight, from the shortest day in De- 
cember up to the longest day in June. 
But the coldest time of year does not 
coincide with the shortest days, for there 
is a momentum of temperature to be 
overcome. The average of December 22 
is 34°; during the next forty days the 
temperature gradually slides downward 
until it reaches the year’s minimum of 
30° at the end of January, and then be- 
gins to climb toward the maximum of 75° 
at the end of July. It does not reach 
34° until the 3d of March. What pro- 
portion of us ever observed that the 
average temperature just before Christ- 
mas is the same as the average tempera- 
ture just before Inauguration Day? 
We observe nothing. We growl because 
the weather is so sloppy at Christmas- 
time—not like the good old winters when 
we were young; and we grow! because 
March is so backward—unlike the honest 
springs of our childhood. 

So much for the steadfastness of 
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climate during any half century. The 
question of alteration during a whole 
century is slightly more debatable. 
Recently a well-known explorer of the 
upper air, H. H. Clayton, has announced 
in the newspapers that since 1778 our 
average temperature has changed two 
degrees, growing that much warmer in 
the North and cooler in the South. 
Yet very simple arithmetic could prop- 
erly interpret the figures to prove no 
alteration, as I will show presently. 
Mr. Clayton’s colleagues remain un- 
convinced. 

Hence the natural presumption is that 
there was no measurable change of cli- 
mate during the eighteenth century, or 
the seventeenth. All the references 
that can be gathered from old diaries 
would fit perfectly with what we ex- 
perience nowadays. Prior to the sevy- 
enteenth century there were nothermom- 
eters, and so history can speak of weather 
only vaguely. But the likelihood is that 
Columbus and Leif Ericson and Hen- 
gist lived in exactly the sort of climate 
which now obtains in their native lands. 

Yet there may have been changes of 
climate during historic times. I have 
just seen the following statement by a 
Scientific American writer, “There is 
certainly geographical and _ geological 
evidence to show that during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries there was 
a fatal change of climate in Greenland.” 
He is speaking of the Norse settlers and 
has described how communication with 
Norway ceased because the fiords of the 
west coast of Greenland became choked 
with ice. The evidence to which he 
refers was obtained by the labors of Prof. 
Ellsworth Huntington and others, who 
counted the growth-rings of trees, living 
and fossil, in many parts of the world. 
It is interesting evidence and may prove 
valid when its bulk increases, but at 
present it is slight and dubious. There 
is very little probability that the Green- 
land settlers ever passed through a 
change of climate. It is likely that the 


growing of vegetables on Davis Strait 
has been just the same problem during 
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every decade since the days of Eric the 
Red. 

Only in the great reaches of geologic 
time have we certain proof of alterations 
in climate. When our American coal 
was being made, Greenland was a warm 
place; coral flourished on its shores. 
By the close of that era an ice-sheet 
had covered all Greenland and had 
extended so far south that its tip was 
over the place where Boston now is. 
In the next era New England warmed 
up. There were alternations of icy 
periods and temperate periods. Only 
fifty thousand years ago, at a time when 
man had become an implement-maker, 
all the northern part of our country was 
under ice. Our climate has decidedly 
improved since then. 

The causes of these changes of climate 
have been the subject of prolonged 
investigation and speculation. One elab- 
orate theory was based on the variation 
of the amount of carbon dioxide in the 
air. No doubt the varying configura- 
tions of land and water have played 
their parts. The most simple and 
persuasive explanation yet advanced is 
that offered by Humphreys in his 
Physics of the Air. He presents a table 
of the exceptionally cold years since 
1750 and shows that in most cases 
(possibly in all) the low temperature 
followed an unusual volcanic eruption. 
In 1783 there was an eruption of Asama 
in Japan, “the most frightful on record”’; 
the three following years were very 
cold over the whole earth. In 1812 
came the eruption of Tomboro, “very 
great,”’ followed by four cold years; 
1816 has passed into American history 
as “the year without a summer,” the 
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most peculiar one in the annals of 
weather, when hardly any crops matured 
north of the Potomac River. 

These two freakish periods came 
within the half-century which Mr. 
Clayton contrasts with the past fifty 
years; they were sufficient to bring down 
the average of the temperature for the 
half-century somewhat; but they were 
not items of climate. They were times 
of a peculiar and temporary condition. 

The condition was that the atmos- 
phere over the whole earth carried an 
excess of dust particles—just as after 
the Krakatoa eruption of 1883 the dust 
was apparent for three years and caused 
peculiar effects in the sky over Europe 
and America. Dust can cause great 
change in the earth’s temperature be- 
cause it offers more impediment to 
the heat-rays coming to the earth than 
it offers to the longer heat-rays that are 
reflected from the earth. Only a little 
more dust than came from Krakatoa, 
if it were renewed in the air for a term 
of years, would reduce the temperature 
of the globe sufficiently to bring an 
ice-sheet down over Canada. “So,” 
asks Mr. Humphreys, “why may it not 
be that long-continued volcanic activity 
at different epochs of geologic history 
has been the cause of alterations in 
climate?” No negative answer has 
yet been stated convincingly. 

The cause of climatic change is only 
conjectural. The fact that there have 
been changes is known by the indu- 
bitable hieroglyphics which the gla- 
ciers traced. But in our human records 
there is no proof of change. Our cli- 
mate has been as constant as the wea- 
ther has been erratic. 
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A STORY 


BY LEE FOSTER HARTMAN 


E CAME into the smoking- 
compartment of the Pullman 
where I was sitting alone, except 

for a stout Jewish-looking person, who 
had fallen asleep and was emitting an 
occasional snore. Outside, a murky 
darkness veiled the flat spaces of 
Indiana, and there was a spattering of 
raindrops on the car window—a cheer- 
less promise for the morrow, which was 
Thanksgiving Day. We were on the 
second section of a train bearing a horde 
of holiday home-seekers westward, and 
the section ahead of us was evidently in 
difficulties, for we crawled forward al- 
most by inches, and frequently came to 
a dead halt, with a sudden bumping and 
grinding of the trucks. Then a vast 
silence would ensue, broken only by the 
gusty flicker of drops against the window 
and the stout gentleman’s snore. 

Most of the passengers had gone 
forward to the diner, but the little man 
entering the smoking-compartment had 
evidently achieved an early repast, for 
he now fingered an unlighted cigar and 
looked about for a seat. I moved over 
to make place for him by the window. 
He nodded acknowledgment, fumbled 
for a match at the stand, and got his 
cigar alight. As he did so, his eye 
aslant noted a gaudily covered magazine 
abandoned by some passenger on the 
seat beside me. 

“Is this yours?” He tendered it to 
me as he sat down, but I shook my head. 
Whereupon he opened it, turned a few 
pages, and then thrust it aside. He 
may have sensed something in my short 


denial which accorded with his own 
opinion of the periodical. It gave large 
and prominent space to the spectacular 
careers of successful Americans, and 
these narratives evidently did not in- 
terest him. He expressed aloud a blunt 
disbelief in their veracity. I caught the 
word “bunk.” And then as he picked up 
the magazine again and gazed critically 
at the flamboyant cover, he mused aloud: 

“A lot of people must like this sort 
of stuff. I can’t help thinking of the 
harm it must do.” 

Just then a racking tremor ran the 
length of the stalled train, and we 
lurched again into motion. 

“Harm?” I repeated. 

“This uplift business,” he answered. 

He was rather short and sturdy, with 
close-cut grizzled hair and pleasantly 
engaging eyes. I guessed his age to 
be about fifty-five. Something in his 
speech and manner seemed almost 
foreign, but his dress was the incon- 
spicuous blue serge of an American and, 
like his hat, seemed newly purchased. 
I wondered vaguely as to his business 
and destination, and suddenly he par- 
tially enlightened me. 

“Do you know how soon we reach 
Wahbano?” he asked, drawing out his 
watch. “I lived there once. Haven't 
seen the town in five years. Been 
abroad. Consular service.” 

I couldn’t predict when we should 
reach Wahbano. The train was almost 
two hours late. He nodded absently, 
and put away his watch with a sort of 
resigned patience. 
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“There was a fellow who lived in 
Wahbano years ago who was brought up 
on that sort of thing.” Mr. Spence, as 
I presently discovered his name to be, 
indicated the discarded magazine, which 
had fallen to the floor. “They didn’t 
have these super-periodicals in those 
days, but they had the same kind 
of hokum. In Sunday-school libraries. 
Did you ever hear of the works of 
Samuel Smiles?” 

I nodded in sudden recollection. 

“Well,” resumed Mr. Spence, “this 
chap, Godfrey Jones, was brought up on 
that sort of moral pabulum. When I 
was about ten I can remember him as a 
bright-eyed precocious youngster that 
came to Sunday-school dressed in a red 
velvet suit, with a broad white-linen 
collar and a big plaid bow-tie. You 
couldn’t help remarking him. His proud 
father made such a fuss over him. 
Very likely he already had visions of his 
six-year-old as a future president of the 
United States. I felt sorry for the little 
chap. What chance did he have—his 
young mind immersed in the works of 


Samuel Smiles and all the smug and 
sanctimonious books of that period? 
And with his father forever dinning it 
into his ears that he was not like other 


boys. No wonder the youngster de- 
veloped a sort of Napoleonic complex. 
Who wouldn’t?” 

Mr. Spence, noticing that my cigar 
had grown short, drew a fresh one from 
his pocket. “Try one of these. Brought 
them up from Puerto Barrios myself. 
That’s where I’m stationed now.” 

I thanked him and accepted the cigar. 
“Your family still lives in Wahbano?” 
I inquired. 

“Haven’t any family,” he said simply. 
“Tm going out to see an aunt—she’s 
quite aged now—who still lives there. 
Just landed in time to make my report in 
Washington and get out to Wahbano to 
have Thanksgiving dinner with her. It 
will please the old lady. You see, I’m 
about the only relative she has left.” 

He said this in a quite matter-of-fact 
tone, peered out the window at the wet 


darkness, and then leaned back in his 
seat. 

“The trouble with Godfrey Jones was 
that he had too lively an imagination. 
All the ideas that his vain and foolish 
father had of his future were caught up 
and enlarged by the son. He was going 
to grow up and be a great man. Fired 
with the idea. Absolutely confident. 
Years later, when I got to know him, he 
told me of an incident—he was quite 
naive about it—and I couldn’t help 
thinking how illuminating it was, how 
it helped to explain that Napoleonic 
complex. 

“There was a Sunday-school excur- 
sion by train to some lake thirty miles 
or so distant from Wahbano. Two 
hundred and fifty children in tow of 
their parents for a summer-day’s outing. 
Lunch baskets, fishing rods and tackle, 
fans, umbrellas, cans of worms for bait. 
Embarked on a hideous melange of 
pleasure, as I look back on those affairs 
now. Of course Mr. Jones was there 
with his six-year-old paragon. He 
happened to know the engineer of the 
train, so at one of the stations he took 
little Godfrey forward to the locomotive- 
cab to give him a ride on the engine. 
The accommodating engineer lifted the 
boy up on the seat in front of him while 
the proud father steadied his offspring’s 
diminutive legs. Presently the loco- 
motive—an incredibly huge iron mon- 
ster it seemed to Godfrey—was pound- 
ing ahead, careening from side to side, 
while the rails streamed forward to meet 
it. Years later, when he described it to 
me, every detail was still vivid in his 
memory. His ears were filled with a 
vast confused roar. From below came 
waves of blazing heat, a reddish flare 
from a molten pit, and the clang of the 
fireman’s shovel. Through the open 
window of the cab a fierce rush of air 
tore at Godfrey’s wide sailor hat, 
fastened around his chin by an elastic 
band. 

“You can imagine the thrill to a 
youngster. He, of all those hundreds of 
children, was riding on the engine! But 
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the biggest moment was yet to come. 
The engineer’s grimy fingers closed over 
Godfrey’s chubby hand and placed it 
on the throttle—the one part of the 
great monster that the child understood 
and held in a kind of awe—the throttle! 
His pudgy fingers gripped the smooth 
steel. He was running the train! If 
only all those hundreds of children 
prosaically seated in the day coaches 
could see him now! Very likely he 
pictured himself the object of their 
collective, infantile gaze. He, Godfrey 
Jones, was running the train! 

“At the next station, when Mr. Jones 
and his son descended from the cab and 
returned triumphantly to their seats, 
the father proclaimed the boy’s prowess 
aloud as he led his young hopeful down 
the aisle of the day coach. ‘Godfrey 
has been running the train! Just think 
of that!” 

Mr. Spence shrugged his shoulders 
and stared at the end of his cigar. “‘ Very 
likely, that Napoleonic complex was 
born then and there—in that locomotive 
cab. In fact, the youngster had great 
visions of becoming an engineer, but as 
he grew up this particular ambition 
faded. A locomotive engineer isn’t 
exactly of Napoleonic proportions. It 
was uncertain just what career the youth 
would elect, but there was no question 
as to the brilliancy of his future. In 
Wahbano that was already taken for 
granted. Godfrey’s progress in school 
affirmed it. He had a quick if super- 
ficial intelligence, more than a match 
for the high-school text-books of that 
day. And when he went off to college 
Mr. Jones saw to it that the Wahbano 
Daily News was kept informed of the 
young man’s progress. Godfrey’s local 
fame increased.” 

The train suddenly came to a stagger- 
ing halt, and we heard the blast of the 
air-brakes. The stout Jewish gentle- 
man stirred in his chair, opened his eyes, 
and for a moment sleepily regarded Mr. 
Spence. In the silence that followed 
I could hear through the ventilators the 
soft patter of rain on the roof of the 


car. Presently the locomotive whistled 
hoarsely; there came a jerk, and we were 
again in motion. 

“And finally,” resumed Mr. Spence, 
“the Wahbano Daily News had a really 
big story. They made a front page 
affair of it, with headlines: ‘Wahbano 
Youth Helps to Head Big New York 
Firm,’ or something of that sort. It 
must have made considerable local com- 
motion. I was no longer in Wahbano, 
but I heard of Godfrey Jones’ signal] 
rise in the world.” 

Mr. Spence paused, stroking his short 
bristling moustache with a spreading 
movement of a thumb and _ stubby 
finger. He repeated the motion several 
times and then demanded: 

“Do you believe in Fate? Can't say 
that I do myself, but in Godfrey’s case, 
viewed after all these years, it did seem 
as if there was a Fate. A Fate with a 
sense of ironic humor—perhaps bored 
with Mr. Jones’ bland predictions about 
his son’s career and determined to show 
who was really conducting the affair. 
At any rate, Fate stepped in—very coyly, 
as you'll see presently. 

“At the time it did look like a heaven- 
sent chance. Godfrey wasn’t six months 
out of college, and to his classmates it 
must have seemed as if he had jumped 
years ahead of them in one bound. 
There was an investment company 
organized—this, mind you, in the days 
before they began to put a legislative 
curb on big business. Anyway, the 
National Investment Company was 
launched with a great fanfare in Wall 
Street, and Godfrey was appointed 
Assistant Treasurer. 

“T suspect now that the position 
wasn’t as important as it sounded, but 
to Godfrey’s college friends, getting a 
foothold here and there in New York 
at fifteen dollars a week, it must have 
loomed large. The National Invest- 
ment Company leased a floor in one of 
the new big down-town buildings, and 
fitted it up sumptuously. No end of 
mahogany partitions and plate glass. 
And there was Godfrey, in a room by 
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himself, with ‘Assistant Treasurer’ em- 
blazoned on the glass of the door. You 
can imagine how he must have looked to 
the young fellows who had been in 
college lecture rooms with him only a 
few months before. ‘Assistant Treas- 
urer!’—and Godfrey himself behind a 
big flat-topped desk with a buzzer to 
push when he wanted his secretary. Of 
course, he was glad to have them drop 
in on him in all that glory. He could 
be most affable, lean back carelessly 
in that leather and mahogany swivel- 
chair, and ask, ‘Well, old man, how are 
things?’ with an assumption of hearty 
interest in his caller’s fortunes and never 
a word as to his own spectacular success. 
He didn’t have to mention that. It 
shrieked aloud in all those sumptuous 
office trappings and the gilt lettering on 
the door. He may have patronized his 
old cronies a bit. From that executive 
eminence at twenty-two it would be 
difficult not to play the great man that 
he already felt himself to be. You see, 
everything was coming true that he had 
read in those priceless uplift books which 
he had been reared on. 

“Quite aside from Godfrey Jones’ 
luck in landing that job, you’ve got to 
concede that he worked hard at it. He 
was quick and shrewd. Whoever picked 
him for that so-called assistant treasurer- 
ship made no mistake. In fact, he was 
too good. That was eventually the 
trouble. For suddenly the government 
crashed down on the National Invest- 
ment Company for some sort of irregular 
operations. There was to be a court 
inquiry. And Godfrey, through his 
zealous efforts, was altogether too con- 
versant with the particular transactions 
in question. In those days account 
books and important documents had a 
way of conveniently disappearing at 
such embarrassing moments. But God- 
frey’s wonderful memory for details 
was a different problem. He was in- 
vited into the private sanctum of the 
president of the company and his salary 
was enormously raised in view of his 
loyalty to his employers—which was to 
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be speedily demonstrated. At noon the 
following day Godfrey embarked upon a 
South American boat which was to 
touch at West Indian ports. Within 
twenty-four hours he had quit American 
soil and was beyond the reach of sub- 
penas. It was given out that he 
had suffered a nervous breakdown and 
been compelled to go south for his 
health.” 

“Ducked the whole business!’’ I ex- 
claimed at this juncture, for Mr. 
Spence’s narrative, delivered in a flat 
slow voice, began to interest me. 

‘And quite ready to oblige,” assented 
Mr. Spence drily. “A sort of voluntary 
exile, which he thoroughly enjoyed. 
That I can vouch for myself, for it was 
a year or so later that I happened to 
meet him in that West Indian port 
where he had taken refuge. 

“It was my first assignment to a 
foreign post—a modest consular clerk- 
ship. I was about twenty-eight, and 
as yet knew nothing of the tropics. I 
had come ashore with my baggage into 
a strange world, bewildered by the dark 
faces along the waterfront, the pungent 
odors of rum and raw sugar issuing from 
cavernous arcades, the hot blinding 
sunshine. There were gaudily dressed 
neg-o women with great burdens on 
their heads, and a market place jammed 
with smells and flies and people babbling 
in a foreign tongue. 

“In a kind of daze, old habit re- 
asserted itself and I wrote ‘Wahbano, 
Indiana’ after my name in the hotel 
register. I was uncomfortably aware 
that my northern clothes were unsuited 
to the climate. I managed a sort of 
bath and change in my room—a room 
with slatted af:airs for windows through 
which I could see a green, exotic, palm- 
studded landscape—and I descended to 
the hotel office, where I suddenly beheld 
Godfrey Jones. He was dressed in 
flannels, looking very sleek and cool 
from white helmet to white shoes, and 
under one arm he carried a smart flexible 
walking stick. He was scanning the 
hotel register, curious as to new arrivals 
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from the vessel that had put in to port, 
and the words ‘Wahbano, Indiana’ had 
caught his astonished eye. 

““*Here is Mr. Spence now,’ said the 
clerk, and Godfrey Jones turned to stare 
at me. I couldn’t imagine who this 
flashy looking young man could be, who 
was instantly shaking my hand with 
great cordiality. Probably some one 
from the consular office, but he quickly 
corrected me as to that. I caught the 
words ‘National Investment Company’ 
—‘New York’ impressively pronounced, 
and then the announcement that he 
originally came from Wahbano like 
myself. ‘Fancy, meeting any one from 
Wahbano down here!’ he exclaimed in 
his light rapid way. ‘No, I’m not one 
of your consular office crowd,’ he threw 
out somewhat tartly. ‘Of course I 
know Dixon, the consul. Not a bad 
chap, you'll find him,’ he added con- 
descendingly. ‘But fancy, you being 
from the old home town!’ He looked 
me up and down, and then clapped a 
hand familiarly upon my _ shoulder. 
‘You must come and have dinner with 
me to-night. Not here in town. Up 
at my place, in the hills. It’s cool there. 
You'll like it.’ 

“He was right. I did like it. It was 
mercifully cool up there, after the glare 
and heat of my first day ashore. We 
sat on a vine-covered verandah which 
commanded a wide prospect of sea and 
sky, with the town far below us—like a 
child’s tumbled blocks—a glimmer of 
white in the gathering darkness. The 
house was a venerable stone affair, of 
monastic aspect, with arcades and an- 
cient galleries, cushioned deep in the 
semi-tropical green of the mountain’s 
flanks. And there he lived in a sort of 
aloof, regal magnificence, lording it over 
half a dozen dark-skinned servants, 
giving frequent little dinner-parties to 
the smart members of the foreign colony. 
A sort of Napoleon in temporary re- 
tirement. At Elba. Biding his time. 

“Yes, he was a figure, romantic and 
impressive, Once your imagination suc- 
cumbed to the infection of his talk. A 
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servant had brought out rum and limes 
and ice, with which he proceeded to make 
me a delicious apéritif. I sipped it 
with grateful refreshment, leaning back 
in a deep wicker chair, while his tall 
white figure paced restlessly before me 
in the warm dusk. He was talking— 
gesticulating and talking in a steady 
flow—glad of an auditor from the out- 
side world. He wanted a listener- 
someone remote enough from himself to 
get him in a detached way, in a per- 
spective of his own creating. And so 
he gave me that audacious vision of him- 
self which had come to fill his dreams. 

“But I wasn’t wholly unprepared for 
that revelation. Dixon at the consular 
office, where I had gone that afternoon 
to report my arrival, had enlightened 
me. ‘Dining with Godfrey Jones, are 
you? I'll say he’s lost no time in getting 
hold of you.” He laughed and leaned 
back in his chair, putting his feet up on 
the ramshackle desk, which was covered 
with papers. It was a stuffy place, and 
Dixon was in his shirtsleeves. Upon 
his face was a considerable growth of 
unshaven beard, which he had a habit 
of stroking reflectively. ‘Well, you’ve 
got to live and learn,’ he observed aloud. 
“What’s the matter with him?’ I de- 
manded, for at that time I had yet to 
learn the details of his earlier history. 
‘Matter? Oh, well, you'll see for your- 
self,’ said Dixon. I inferred that the 
consul held the young man in a sort of 
scornful contempt. Perhaps he saw 
through his pretensions and discounted 
that parade of greatness. ‘Why, the 
poor fool puts on no end of side down 
here. What’s more, he’s gone com- 
pletely soft. Nothing to do but receipt 
for his salary which his company sends 
him every month, and hint confiden- 
tially how the government would like 
to get hold of him. He'll tell you all 
about it!’ 

“‘Dixon’s prediction was correct. As 
I sipped that cooling apéritif on God- 
frey’s verandah and listened to his talk, 
the inflated soul of the man began to 
stand out grotesquely while the gather- 
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ing darkness obscured his physical self. 
The stars were beginning to burn softly 
in the night sky and a great peace seemed 
to have enveloped the world, while a 
sort of disembodied voice issuing out of 
the shadows held my profound atten- 
tion. He was selling himself to me, as 
you now say in the States—perhaps 
without conscious intent. The rum 
may have emboldened him, helped to 
accelerate a quick intimacy between us. 
Besides, you must remember, I was 
from Wahbano, the old home town. 
“As I look back now, I can see how 
that moral and uplifting literature from 
the Sunday-school library, which had 
shaped him for a career of greatness, 
had been subtly undermined. Contact 
with the business world, followed by this 
idling in the tropics, had blunted the 
harsh edge of those early Puritan pre- 
cepts but without dimming in the least 
his inordinate ambition, his serene belief 
in his own future accomplishment. That 
was always just ahead of him—like a 
mirage. Yes, he saw his future in a 


kind of rapturous blur, and the tropics 


had imparted a soft, seductive glamour 
to that dream. 

“*When I get back’—‘when [’m in 
the saddle again’—were phrases which 
slipped easily from his lips. You might 
have thought him impatient at being 
withheld from the scene of big action. 
But, as a matter of fact, he didn’t chafe 
at his exile. He was too confident, too 
sure of himself; and like all youth, 
utterly indifferent to the tragic flight of 
time. What was time when all of life 
still lay ahead of you? I could see him 
stretch his arms as if luxuriously tired. 
He’d had a hard year getting a raw 
organization into smooth running shape 
—(that’s the way he expressed it)—and 
besides, he wasn’t exactly loafing even 
now. A soft laugh issued out of the 
darkness. No, indeed, this was very 
far from loafing, although it might seem 
so. He got up from his chair and ad- 
vanced to one of the ancient stone 
pillars of the verandah, where I could see 
him sharply silhouetted against the sky, 
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his handsome confident profile lifted to 
the stars, his arms folded across his 
breast in the consciousness of his 
strength. Nothing could be more im- 
portant than what he was doing now— 
this sub rosa retirement. That was vital. 
His superiors in the company were 
deeply grateful. He was the sole bul- 
wark between them and the arm of the 
law. Single-handed, he was holding an 
officious government at bay. 

“He didn’t put it so crassly as that, 
but that is what it amounted to. And 
his fervor was genuine. He all but con- 
vinced me that his precious company 
had been most outrageously hounded by 
a rascally political crew and their legal 
hangers-on. It seemed a_ dastardly 
attack upon upright business men en- 
gaged in their proper affairs. ‘Some 
day I'll give you all the details. Then 
you will understand,’ he said, turning to 
face me in the darkness. ‘But they are 
balked—powerless—while I stand here.’ 
He leaned back against the pillar of the 
verandah, striking a gorgeous attitude, 
as if he were as fixed and immovable as 
that ancient, time-worn stone. 

“*But you can’t stay here, forever,’ 
I murmured after a long moment of 
silence. He laughed carelessly. ‘Don’t 
worry. I shan’t,’ he reassured me. 
‘But how—?’ I vaguely queried. He 
shook off the question as if it didn’t 
interest him, and went over to the little 
table where the ice and bottles stood. 
*Let’s have another drink,’ he suggested. 

“Under the stimulus of a_ third 
apéritif he began to talk about the social 
diversions of the island, the Country 
Club, and the resident foreigners. I 
could see that he wished to orient me as 
to certain distinctions of social caste 
among the whites, which he took very 
seriously. ‘You must try to meet the 
Townsends. Colonel Townsend is a 
Britisher. Very important. Has big 
interests all over the West Indies. I 
might go into something big down here 
myself some day, after I’ve cleaned up 
reasonably well in New York. Town- 
send and I might pull off something 
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together. I tell you’—he paused and 
drank deeply of the soft scented air— 
‘there’s something about life in these 
tropic islands... . Wait till you’ve 
been here awhile. Then you'll under- 
stand. It gets you somehow’” 


Our belated train, which had been 
proceeding at a snail’s pace, once more 
came to an abrupt halt, but at the next 
moment lurched forward and struggled 
to resume its motion. We could hear 
the labored panting of the locomotive. 
A trainman in a white cap peered in 
upon us from the curtained doorway 
and then vanished. From the roof of 
the car came the dull tattoo of the rain. 

Mr. Spence drew out his watch and 
studied it with a frown. “I hope Aunt 
Mathilda doesn’t go to the station to 
meet me,’ he said aloud. “I wired her 
I was coming. A bad night to venture 
out—at her age,” he added in some 
concern. And then abruptly he apolo- 
gized for his story. 

“T didn’t mean to get to telling you 
all this. I’m afraid I’m boring you—”’ 

“On the contrary,” I protested, “I’m 
much interested.” 

He stroked his stubby moustache 
thoughtfully for several moments. “I’ve 
seen a good deal of the tropics since that 
night I’ve been telling you about. A 
consul gets shifted about, you know, 
from one place to another. You see a 
lot of queer life in those latitudes, all 
sorts of human ups and downs.” 

“I’ve been told it’s no place for a 
white man.” 

Mr. Spence shook his head. “A 
white man can go to pieces anywhere. 
The tropics merely offer a striking back- 
ground for what might be commonplace 
enough elsewhere. Tragedy against a 
background of beauty. It’s picturesque. 
You feel a contrast, quite unforgettable. 
Besides, Godfrey Jones was in a way 
my first impression of those regions. 

‘He had me to dinner more than once. 
Usually just the two of us alone, in that 
sumptuous place of his. It must have 
taken every dollar of his salary, which 


continued to arrive every month. It 
was like living on the income from an 
inheritance. With nothing to do, and 
surrounded by smart and wealthy 
acquaintances, he splurged. Well, nat- 
urally. He felt that he had a position 
to live up to. An executive of a big 
New York institution at twenty-three— 
a signal example of American business 
success. Not a difficult role to play in 
that remote part of the world. A 
hollow but impressive sham. And in 
addition, there was the spectacular 
aspect of his mysterious exile. He was 
thwarting a government, making it look 
ridiculous. That fed his pride, his 
supreme confidence in his greatness. 
He was a good-looking chap, and to the 
women, I imagine, a romantic figure. 

“In short, Fate had spread for him 
a bed of roses, and then suddenly she 
showed her hand. My first inkling of 
it was when an American mail came in 
and I spread open the New York papers 
in the consular office. But even then 
I didn’t really comprehend; it slipped 
from mind and didn’t recur to me until 
that night when I went to dine with him. 
Several months had passed, and we had 
grown quite intimate. I was frequently 
up at his place in the hills, and the cere- 
mony of the apéritifs had become a 
familiar rite. 

“We were sipping our second or third, 
and he as usual was talking. He had 
heard of a big railway development 
scheme in Guatemala. Foreign bankers 
were behind it. There were millions in 
it. And railroading had always had a 
particular appeal to him—a glamour and 
thrill—born perhaps of that ride on the 
locomotive in childhood. But he was 
not yet ready to make a move on 
hisown. The Townsends—particularly 
Mrs. Townsend and her daughter, he 
confessed with a laugh—would not hear 
of his going to Guatemala. There were 
the tennis matches with the team from 
Jamaica which were scheduled at the 
Country Club for the following month. 

“A servant came out with two or 
three letters for him—the American 
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mail that had arrived that morning. I 
can remember him idly glancing at the 
envelopes as he went on talking. ‘Hullo, 
here’s one from the office,’ he said, 
and tore it open. It wasn’t time for 
his monthly salary, but a pink bank- 
draft fluttered to the floor. ‘What the 
devil—!’ he exclaimed, as he held the 
typewritten sheet under the lamp and 
bent over it. 

“For a long moment I waited. A 
fugitive breath of air crossed the 
verandah. The bank-draft on the floor 
turned over once and lay still. The 
candle flame, screened within its globe 
of amber glass, flickered. Yellowish 
lights played over his tall rigid white 
figure. ‘What the devil—!’ he mut- 
tered again. A quiver went over him, 
and suddenly, crumpling the letter 
fiercely in his hand, he turned upon 
me hotly. ‘Why, they’re crazy! They 


can’t—they can’t—’ 

“He seemed to choke over the words 
in a sort of stricken bewilderment and 
rage, and then realizing that I hadn’t 
the faintest idea of what had upset him, 


he thrust the crumpled letter into my 
hands. ‘Read that!” he commanded 
fiercely, and stalked away to the other 
end of the verandah. I smoothed out 
the letter and read it while the verandah 
echoed to his stormy tread. It was an 
official communication from the head of 
his firm—a new and unfamiliar name— 
for, as the letter tersely set forth, a 
reorganization had been effected, and 
in view of various changes in person- 
nel... ete., ete. ... the directors 
thought best to request his resignation. 
Anticipating his compliance, a draft 
was enclosed for three months’ additional 
salary. The directors greatly regretted 
having to take this action . . . etc., 
ete. . . . In doing so they wished to 
express their cordial appreciation of his 
past services... ete., ete... . You 
know the unctuous tone in which letters 
of that sort are usually couched. The 
cold fact was that Godfrey Jones had 
been let out. 

“TI finished reading and looked up at 


him. He was standing in front of me, 
a tall white quivering figure. His eyes 
flashed. ‘Pretty cheeky, eh?’ he de- 
manded. ‘Fire me, eh? Why, they 
can’t do that!’ 

“TI stared at the large and formidable 
signature of the new dignitary who had 
assumed control of the National Invest- 
ment Company. The competency and 
finality of that document were beyond 
eavil. ‘They have already done it,’ 
I remarked. 

“*Let me out!’ In the sharp em- 
phasis on the word the whole man stood 
revealed, his vanity, his overweening 
confidence, his distorted measurement 
of himself in the world’s eyes. ‘Let me 
out, eh?’ he poured forth in bitterness 
and hate. ‘Not if I know it! I can 
crumple them up—like that!’ He 
thrust his hand before my face, and 
slowly curled his fingers into a tense, 
remorseless grip. A hard light danced 
in his eyes. ‘I can bring the govern- 
ment down on them with three words. 
I’ve got the goods on them, I have!’ 
He laughed harshly, folded* his arms 
with that grand Napoleonic gesture of 
his, and looked off into the distance, as 
if visioning his vengeance. 

“*But look here!’ I exclaimed, for 
his last words had reminded me of the 
paragraph I had read that morning in 
the New York papers. ‘You’re too 
late. Your company has come to terms 
with the government. They’ve owned 
up, and agreed to a settlement.’ He 
turned and looked at me, with sharp 
incredulity upon his face. ‘They’d be 
fools to do that,’ he scoffed. ‘But it’s 
in the papers!’ I insisted. I got up, 
looked among the newspapers that had 
come with his mail, tore the wrapper 
off of one, and thrust it at him. 

“He bent over the candle, screwing 
up his eyes at the fine print of the 
newspaper column. I don’t think that 
at first he understood. He turned to 
me again in complete bewilderment. 
It was too incredible. He had treasured 
too long the consciousness of holding 
within himself secret information of 
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tremendous and dreadful might. It 
was like a bomb, filled with some dev- 
astating explosive, which he held in his 
hand ready to hurl with shattering 
effect. It had made him transcendent 
and invincible, and now suddenly it 
was as if he clutched a mere handful of 
confetti. His gesture with it had been 
absurd. 

“And gradually he began to compre- 
hend. The lofty and imposing pedestal 
which he had erected for himself, and 
upon which he had struck his confident 
pose, had suddenly crumbled beneath 
him and crashed to earth. Out of the 
débris he now tried dazedly to get to 
his feet. He was impotent, negligible; 
he had been paid off and dismissed. 

“Just then from within the house 
came the slow muted note of a Chinese 
gong. It was one of his affectations to 
have the first announcement of dinner 
signalled in this Oriental fashion. Pres- 
ently, one of his liveried black servants 
would appear on the threshold and give 
formal notice, backing away as from the 
presence of a great potentate. The 
echoes of the gong died out, the negro 
appeared, and the dumbshow was gone 
through with. 

“He paid no attention, standing with 
his arms folded, and moodily staring 
off into the darkness. But the mockery 
of the performance, of the whole elabo- 
rate ménage which encompassed him, 
must suddenly have smote his pride. 
He turned abruptly and said in a dogged 
lowering tone, ‘You needn't laugh!’ 

“*Laugh!’ I retorted indignantly. It 
was the last thing in the world it would 
have occurred to me to do. He was 
stung to the quick. And instantly he 
was at work upon the gigantic task of 
self-rehabilitation. His pride would not 
suffer for a moment that humiliation. 
He couldn’t breathe in an atmosphere 
of defeat. He wouldn’t even acknowl- 
edge it. ‘I'll show them!’ he threw out 
truculently, as he began to pace back 
and forth. ‘You and every one else!’ 
His bruised and quivering soul was 
conjuring up a new future of vague but 


great accomplishments. The mirage 
lifted glamorously before him. 

***T suppose you will go back toNew 
York,’ I ventured after a pause. He 
halted abruptly. ‘New York!’ The 
word seemed to recall him from his 
roseate dreams. He brooded for a 
moment, and then resolutely shook his 
head. ‘I’m through with New York!’ 
he said scornfully, and resumed his 
striding back and forth. He seemed to 
renounce forever the city that had so 
shabbily served him. Yes, it was as 
if the whole metropolis had part in that 
shameful conspiracy against him. He 
would turn his back upon it. He would 
show New York . . . from afar off . . . 
in these tropic islands which had be- 
guiled his imagination. 

“*But you'll need money—capital— 
down here,’ I ventured to point out. He 
merely shrugged his shoulders as he 
passed before me, his eyes fixed upon 
the verandah floor. ‘I'll manage that,’ 
he said shortly. ‘And go on living 
here?’ I asked boldly. I suspected that 
he hadn’t a cent, and I couldn’t see how 
he was going to continue his extravagant 
living now that his income was abruptly 
cut off. His moody gaze, still upon the 
floor, rested upon the pink bank-draft. 
He studied it irresolutely for a long 
moment. Perhaps he was calculating 
the margin of freedom which it still held 
out to him. Suddenly he stooped and 
picked it up. 

“We went in to dinner—the last, I 
imagined, of those elaborate little 
spreads which he so delighted in. But 
it wasn’t. For a month or more he 
continued to live in prodigal state, 
playing the host to the foreign colony, 
cutting the same dashing figure on the 
Country Club’s tennis courts, main- 
taining every jaunty, swaggering gesture 
of his past greatness. In the mean- 
time he must have made business over- 
tures to the moneyed men within his 
social circle, indicated his willingness 
to come in on any likely enterprise. 
Gossip drifted about to that effect. But 
nothing developed, and I privately 
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wondered about that fast diminishing 
bank-draft. At times, in spite of his 
confident bravado, worried lines would 
cross his face. And then he was sud- 
denly gone—where, no one seemed to 
know. He vanished almost overnight, 
and the villa up in the hills was to let. 
“Months slipped by, and occasionally 
an echo of him, a vague breath of rumor, 
would drift into the consular office. He 
became a sort of ghostly figure, flitting 
from one Caribbean port to another. 
Some one had recognized him in Caracas; 
later he was reported in Costa Rica; it 
was even believed that he had ventured 
down the West Coast as far as Guaya- 
quil. The various enterprises that en- 
gaged his energies remained obscure, 
but there was clearly no momentous 
issue from any of them. Once, however, 
came authentic and definite report. 
Dixon had it from an English coffee- 
grower in Colombia, recounted with curt 
disgust. Godfrey Jones? Yes, he had 
been taken in by that smooth-spoken 
young gentleman. He had listened and 
been much impressed. He had put 


Godfrey in charge of a coffee plantation, 
but the fellow was no good—all talk and 


big ideas. The plantation was too 
trivial an affair to command his atten- 
tion. The water pipe-line that carried 
the coffee down from the hills got 
choked up and burst while Godfrey was 
having visions of developing a whole 
industrial empire. It had cost the 
planter a pretty penny. The fellow 
Was no use.” 

Mr. Spence paused and regarded the 
stub of his cigar, which had gone out. 
He gazed at it thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment, and suddenly it seemed to become 
symbolic. “Done for—like that,” he 
said, holding it up for my inspection. 
I tried to visualize the dismal extinction 
of Godfrey Jones’ dreams of glory. 

“T never dreamed that I would set 
eyes on him again. More years went 
by, and I quite forgot about him. 
Meanwhile I had been making a little 
headway myself, with transfers at inter- 
vals to a better post, and finally I was 


given full consular powers and ordered 
to Paraminta. There had been a revo- 
lution of a sort—one of those sudden 
abortive efforts to overturn the ad- 
ministration, like a summer squall, 
which sweep over those Central Ameri- 
can republics. The insurrectos had 
kicked up quite a lot of dust—there had 
even been a battle or two—before they 
were finally routed. The government 
house was pock-marked with bullets, 
and even our little consulate had come 
in for a stray shot or two during the 
rumpus. Things had just settled down 
when I arrived. The place was in 
something of a mess, naturally, and my 
first job was to straighten up the files 
and set things to rights. I had my 
coat off, and was sorting over papers, 
when one of my clerks came in to say 
that there was a man outside who 
wanted to see the consul. 

***Well, send him in,’ I replied, but 
the clerk seemed dubious. My caller, 
it appeared, was in a none too present- 
able state. I pictured a refugee or 
hardened vagabond, apprised of a new 
face in the consulate and hopeful of 
extracting a loan with some time-worn 
story. ‘Oh, send him in,’ I repeated, 
but it wasn’t necessary, for my bedrag- 
gled caller had pushed his way into the 
room behind the clerk’s back. I looked 
up, and I must have blinked hard. 
There was something oddly familiar 
about this waif of ill fortune standing in 
the doorway, clutching a dingy straw 
hat in his hands. It was Godfrey Jones, 
or rather the ghost of him, strangely 
aged and broken. At the same instant 
he recognized me. He went crimson to 
the ears. ‘I didn’t know you were the 
consul here,’ he stammered in confusion. 
I dismissed the clerk, and went myself 
and closed the door. 

“He was horribly embarrassed—his 
plight was too obvious; but I pretended 
not to notice. I wanted to make it 
easy for him, particularly about that 
prospective loan, which he must be 
desperately in need of. But pride and 
shame had suddenly sealed his lips. I 
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could see that he wasn’t going to men- 
tion money but would presently take 
himself off with what dignity he could 
muster. ‘Look here,’ I flatly put it to 
him after some pretence of talk, ‘ You’ve 
been let in for a streak of hard luck.’ 
He nodded, looking down at the hat in 
his hands. ‘Well, if I can be of any 
service— I suggested. ‘It wouldn’t 
be necessary,’ he answered stiffly, ‘if 
Don Romanez hadn’t ditched every- 
thing.’ At that I began to comprehend. 
Romanez was the leader of the insur- 
rectos who had tried to unseat the 
government. ‘You’ve been mixed up 
in this revolution?’ I inquired. Some- 
thing of his oldtime swaggering pride 
suddenly reasserted itself. ‘I was prac- 
tically running it,’ he boasted. ‘I would 
have had Romanez in the president’s 
chair at this moment if he would have lis- 
tenedto me. These Latin Americans can’t 
keep their heads,’ he added in disgust. 

“T reflected for a moment, and then 
said, ‘The Vallodolid is sailing to- 
morrow.” He nodded, without looking 
up. ‘If you could help me to a passage.’ 
—‘ But you'll need—well, other things,’ 
and I got out my cash box. ‘I'll see 
about the passage. And here’s a little 
loan to tide you over.” For some reason 
I didn’t like to hand him the <noney; I 
laid the bills on the desk, where his hand 
presently might unobtrusively close over 
them. ‘And look here,’ I said, ‘if it’s 
in order, won’t you dine with me to- 
night?’ He seemed a little taken aback 
at my invitation, hesitated, and then 
abruptly agreed. ‘Awfully decent of 
you. Thanks. I'll manage it.’ 

““We dined by ourselves on a little 
balcony off of my room at the hotel. 
And I must say that in the meantime 
he had put that money to good disposal. 
He had achieved an astonishing trans- 
formation. He was completely togged 
out in new clothes, which, if cheap, 
looked quite decent. He had been 
barbered and bathed. I hardly recog- 
nized the refugee from Don Romanez’ 
scattered army. He was once more the 
Godfrey Jones I had once known. But 


with a difference. He had aged _per- 
ceptibly. Fifteen years of uncertain 
adventuring in the tropics had taken 
their toll of his youthful fiber. He 
looked prematurely old. There was a 
wasted look about his thin and darkened 
face, and when he forced a smile the 
skin crinkled into telltale lines. He 
accepted eagerly the whiskey that [ 
offered him, and drank it with greedy 
gusto. It seemed to rally his spent 
energies, loosened his tongue. He began 
to talk—in the same old strain that | 
had listened to years before. 

“He slurred over that considerable 
passage of time, as if it were a matter of 
mere months. He gave me to under- 
stand that he had made one or two 
tentative ventures, but was vague as to 
their outcome. He hadn’t yet got hold 
of quite the right thing—the really big 
thing that he could put his back muscles 
into. The people he had had to deal 
with lacked vision; they couldn’t follow 
him; and yet what these Latin American 
countries cried to heaven for was a 
twentieth-century, broad-guage business 
man. An empire builder. 

“Like Cecil Rhodes,’ I couldn’t re- 
sist saying. ‘Eh? Just so!’ he agreed. 
He was intensely serious. He went on 
to tell me that he had had great 
hopes of Don Romanez. Otherwise he 
wouldn’t have ventured so bold a stroke. 
*“Romanez had imagination,’ he pointed 
out. ‘He got my slant on things. Once 
this corrupt and utterly incompetent 
administration had been sacked, Ro- 
manez as president would have given 
me a free hand. I would have had my 
chance ... to do things .. . to put 
this country on the map!’ 

“He was all aglow over the possi- 
bilities of that lost cause. He got up 
and began to pace back and forth, 
gesticulating with his half-emptied glass 
of Scotch and soda. Well, there were 
other republics lying about, other un- 
developed countries close at hand. He 
would have to make a new try, start all 
over again. But only wait; he would 
show them the man he was. He tossed 
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off the remainder of his drink, set the 
glass down, and drew a handkerchief 
from his breast-pocket. A bit of paper 
fluttered to the floor. He flushed deeply 
and stooped to recover it. It was a 
Cuban lottery ticket. 

“He straightened up, hesitated, and 
almost brandished it at me. ‘ Yester- 
day when I was—’ he didn’t finish the 
sentence, but I could readily picture him 
in his destitute plight of yesterday, 
looking hungrily to anyone for the most 
trifling sort of lift. ‘A fellow I stopped 
and spoke to had the effrontery 
to throw me that!’ He shook the 
soiled and crumpled ticket before my 
and his voice trembled with 
emotion. ‘How’s that for an insult! I 
had a good mind to knock him down. 
But I couldn’t start a rumpus in the 
street. It would have landed me in 
jail where they’ve got Romanez. In- 
stead, I kept it, as a sort of memento of 
a lost cause. Some day I'll frame it— 
have it to look back upon.’ His eyes 
lighted, his whole face was transformed. 
Even at that lowest ebb of his fortunes 
he still pictured everything against the 
golden background of his future accom- 
plishment—that mirage which would 
not fade. ‘Awfully decent of you to 
help me out.’ He seemed suddenly to 
recall my agency in his transformation. 
Funny you should turn up at the one 
moment when I’m caught in a tight 
pinch. But you can understand—can’t 
you?—I staked everything on putting 
Romanez across.’” 


eyes, 


The white jacket of the Pullman 
porter suddenly materialized before the 


green curtains of the doorway. He had 
a wisp broom in his hand, and his eye 
singled out Mr. Spence. We would 
reach Wahbano in about fifteen minutes. 
Mr. Spence got to his feet and meekly 
submitted to the whiskings of the 
porter’s brush. The Jewish gentleman, 
routed from his slumbers, accorded us a 
sleepy stare. After a prolonged scratch- 
ing of the back of his neck, he rose 
heavily and shambled out. 
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“That lottery ticket, thrown at a 
beggar, rankled,” Mr. Spence resumed, 
settling down again in his seat after 
tipping the porter. “But it was never 
destined to be framed and treasured in 
later days of affluence as a sop to his 
hurt pride. Fate was again to take an 
ironic hand in his erratic fortunes. 
Mind you, his hopes never went outside 
his unbounded faith in his own efforts. 
For example, it never occurred to him 
that a lottery ticket might come to have 
a tremendous value—” 

“You don’t mean to tell me—” I 
exclaimed in sudden amazement. 

“Yes, if you can believe it.” Mr. 
Spence regarded me earnestly. “The 
drawing came off in Havana a couple 
of months later. It was sheer chance 
that Godfrey happened to see the list 
of winning numbers. And with his ac- 
countant’s head for figures, he remem- 
bered. He had a frantic time digging 
up that crumpled ticket which had been 
put away against the great day of 
framing and in the meantime almost 
forgotten. It was only a fractional 
ticket, but it brought him in a tidy 
fifteen thousand dollars—gold, mind 
you. 

“You can imagine my astonishment 
when he turned up one day in Paraminta 
dressed like a Nicaraguan silver king, 
reflecting prosperity from every angle. 
He was just off the boat and on his way 
to the consulate to pay back that loan, 
when we came face to face in the street. 
Standing there in the blazing sunshine, 
with a natty new helmet cocked at a 
rakish angle, he told me of his stroke of 
good fortune. His incredible luck didn’t 
seem to impress him at all. Somehow 
he knew he would be speedily on his 
feet again. You couldn’t keep a good 
man down, and now with that flood of 
gold suddenly spilled into his lap his 
chance had come. He insisted on 
crossing the street to a sort of café, 
where he ordered drinks and proceeded 
to enlighten me about his future 
plans. 

“He had got hold of something big 
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at last,—and it was railroading, his 
cherished dream. He was on his way 
to Puerto Caballo now to take charge 
of things. Did I remember the rail- 
head established at that point some 
years ago, but the line into the interior 
never completed? The concession for 
that halted enterprise had been bought 
in by a group of capitalists. The very 
biggest people—he impressed this fact 
upon me by the solemnity of his tone. 
These obscure but powerful financiers 
had come to a private understanding 
with the government. There wouldn't 
be any political chicanery to thwart 
developments this time. The railroad 
would be speedily pushed through into 
the heart of the richest undeveloped 
country in the world. 

***T’m in on the ground-floor, with the 
biggest of them,’ he announced proudly. 
‘They didn’t want to let me in on my 
own terms, but I was quite flat about it. 
“You've got to take me at my own 
valuation, gentlemen,” I told them, “‘or 
I’m not interested. I'll go elsewhere.” 
That settled it. I’m to be resident man- 
ager, with offices at Puerto Caballo.” 

Mr. Spence shrugged his shoulders. 
“T remembered Puerto Caballo: a long 
and lonely steel pier projecting from a 
dismal, deserted coast, where the single 
line of track of the Ferrocarril Nacional, 
ambitiously begun, came to an ignomin- 
ious end in the bush three or four miles 
inland. It had been gathering rust 
for several years, while an infinitude 
of injunctions, warrants, claims, and 
counter-claims gathered red-tape in the 
legislative capital. Government inep- 
titude, jealousy of foreign capital, and 
so on—the usual story. ‘There will 
be nothing like that this time,’ God- 
frey assured me confidently. ‘We've 
got the government fixed.’ To im- 
press upon me the delicacy and mag- 
nitude of those secret negotiations, 
he lowered his lids and regarded me 
through half-shut eyes. 

“Privately, I wondered. But it was 
useless to express any doubt as to the 
sanguine program he sketched. He 
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promptly opposed and annihilated my 
distrustful comment with a whirl of 
argument and statistics. I could only 
sit and listen while he painted with all 
his oldtime fervor that colorful alluring 
future. He unrolled like a panorama 
his vision of that new El Dorado, into 
the golden heart of which would pierce 
the long thin steel line of the Ferrocarri! 
Nacional. Whereupon the land would 
drip fatness. He had only a couple of 
hours ashore, but he filled every minute 
of them with his prophetic dreams. 
And then he was gone, his tall figure 
making its way importantly along the 
water-front, leaving me quite  he- 
wildered, my ears still ringing with his 
fulsome words. 

“A year went by, and at intervals 
there were echoes from Puerto Caballo 
of the revived Ferrocarril Nacional. 
Another year, and the echoes became 
less frequent. Just what was being 
done toward that vast scheme of devel- 
opment it was difficult to learn. More 
time passed, and the Ferrocarril Nacional 
became a sort of joke, a by-word on 
casual tongues, and then was dropped 
altogether. At times I wondered about 
Godfrey Jones and his fifteen thousand 
dollars that had been swallowed up 
in that ambitious but ill-fated ven- 
ture. And then came the long years of 
the War, and everything else was 
forgotten. 

“Just this last spring, while making a 
trip to Colon, our vessel called at Puerto 
Caballo. The sight of that long, de- 
serted pier and the little cluster of shacks 
at the landward end stirred my mem- 
ories. I strolled ashore, thinking of 
Godfrey Jones, but hardly expecting to 
find trace or recollection of him after 
that long lapse of time. The Ferrocarril 
Nacional—or rather the rusted skeleton 
of it—still stretched its warped track 
toward the interior. A few decrepit 
freight cars, looted of their doors and 
movable parts, were huddled on a siding. 
And there was an abandoned “office” 
upon the front of which the words 
Ferrocarril Nacional had not quite faded. 
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Just beneath, I could make out a crudely 
painted picture of what must once have 
heen intended to present a long and 
imposing train puffing its way into the 
heart of a continent. Much of the paint 
had flaked off in the weathering of years, 
but I recognized the unmistakable touch 
of Godfrey Jones’ flamboyant imagi- 
nation. 

“T was staring at the thing when a 
long-time resident of the neighborhood— 
he proved to be a Frenchman and some- 
thing of a recluse—happened along and 
observed my interest. He remembered 
Godfrey Jones. As for the railroad— 
he looked at me curiously, and shrugged 
his shoulders. The whole affair had 
been seandalously mishandled. There 
had been palpable fraud. Nothing had 
ever really been done. It had dragged 
along for years, with talk at times of 
rehabilitation. My new acquaintance 
shook his head. ‘But Monsieur Jones 
would never give up faith in it,’ he 
added simply. And then after a pause 


he ventured to ask if my friend, Monsieur 
Jones, had had a large investment in it. 


When I answered that I believed the 
sum was less than fifteen thousand 
dollars, it seemed to confirm some 
private opinion of his own. He nodded 
thoughtfully, and said aloud in his queer 
precise English, ‘I was always of the 
impression that Monsieur Jones exag- 
gerated his financial interest.’-—‘ But it 
was all the money he had in the world,’ 
I replied. My companion nodded again. 
‘I can readily understand. The rail- 
road became everything in the world 
to him.” And then with that insight 
and terseness of phrase which the French 
display, he added, ‘Monsieur Jones did 
not seem to have—shall we say—the 
capacity for losing hope.’ 

“He led me past the dismantled office 
to a small shack a little distance up 
the track. It was a sorry, dilapidated 
structure, with a roof of corrugated tin, 
and this had been the living-quarters of 
Godfrey Jones during the last years of 
his lonely but persistent stand as ‘resi- 
dent manager’ of a railroad that had 


ceased to exist before it was really born. 
The roof was punctured with small 
holes. These, my guide explained, 
were due to the fact that Monsieur 
Jones had one night given shelter to 
a drunken mozo, and the fellow had 
amused himself by discharging the con- 
tents of Godfrey’s revolver through the 
roof. 

“The place was a mere shell of a 
habitation, but as the Frenchman went 
on I began to fit together a picture 
of Godfrey Jones in the last phase of 
that abandonment, facing the mounting 
count of years, his manhood and money 
gone, his vast hopes shrinking to an 
almost insane attachment to that rusted 
bit of track—which was to open up the 
heart of a continent. For he had clung 
to his dream—long after it had been 
cursed and forgotten by its other vic- 
tims. In Godfrey’s belief the great 
project could not die. New efforts—he 
argued because he hoped—were shortly 
to be made. Important foreign in- 
terests would bestir the government. 
And meanwhile the years dragged on. 
The construction implements and sup- 
plies of rails had long ago been seized 
and shipped to other ports. There 
remained a single small locomotive, a 
wood-burner of ancient pattern, relic 
of the days of the earlier Ferrocarril 
Nacional, and this Godfrey would stoke 
and drive by himself over the two or 
three miles of open track not yet over- 
grown by the vegetation creeping back 
to reclaim its primeval hold on the land. 
It was his one diversion—‘ quite comical, 
had it not been so pathetic,’ my French 
friend explained. ‘Doubtless he got— 
as you say, a thrill—from that absurd 
performance.’ 

“T recalled that first thrill of the infant 
Godfrey in the locomotive cab of that 
Sunday-school excursion train. ‘He al- 
ways had an ambition for railroading,’ 
I said aloud. The Frenchman turned 
to me and threw out his hands. ‘But 
imagine—!’ 

“He went on to tell me that it was an 
unhealthy part of the coast. Godfrey’s 
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hair had turned quite white, and the 
malaria had eaten into his bones and 
all but finished him. He was but the 
wreck of a man—‘un vrai cadavre’— 
driving that shaky and wheezing loco- 
motive over the brief span of track that 
was a mere streak of rust fading out in 
the green of the jungle. ‘Imagine!’ 
said the Frenchman again. 

“IT imagined. I pictured Godfrey 
Jones in those absurd forays up the track, 
his aged and shrunken veins tingling 
with the thrill of setting forth upon his 
vast railroad—as if it led on into the 
heart of a continent. It was his one 
escape from the grim reality which had 
closed down upon him. Very likely, in 
that locomotive cab, when under full 
steam, he felt himself still young, with 
that golden mirage of his future ac- 
complishment still before. And _ the 
end—not unhappily, I like to think— 
had come in one of those moments. A 
decaying rail, loosened from its ancient 
fastenings, had given way under the 
wheels during one of those furious 
excursions. The locomotive bounded 
off upon the ties, fell over on its side and 


lay still, and Godfrey Jones, clutching 
the throttle, lay still also.” 


Mr. Spence suddenly peered through 
the car-window. Electric street lights 
were glistening in the damp murky 
night, and the train was coming to a stop. 
“It’s Wahbano!” He got up hurriedly 
and shook my hand. “Must get my 
bag. But don’t forget. If you ever 
get down to Puerto Barrios, come into 
the consulate and see me.” 

He was gone, before I could realize 
that his story was ended. I remained 
with the vision of his short stocky body 
encased in blue serge disappearing 
through the green curtains of the door- 
way. A moment later, when the train 
had stopped, I had a last glimpse of him 
through the car-window. With a suit- 
case he was picking his way across the 
tracks, his collar turned up against the 
light drizzling rain. Then I noticed, 
waiting upon the station platform, an 
aged female figure toward whom he 
advanced. Evidently, Aunt Mathilda. 
He had to raise himself a little on his 
toes to bestow a kiss upon her cheek. 














WHO OWNS AMERICA ? 


BY JOHN 


FAVORITE nourishment once 
recommended to the young man 
setting out on his career was the 

“bread of independence.”” This bread 
is a food which is supposed to be eaten 
by those who acknowledge no master, 
who draw their sustenance from no 
man’s pay-roll, who, in short, are their 
own bosses. The bread of independence 
was to be had, once upon a time, for the 
price of a little industry, a little thrift, 
and a little—a very little—daring. 

Around commencement time last year 
I heard a very important business man 
addressing a group of young men. 
There was an old, a familiar flavor in his 
advice. He administered all the well- 
seasoned counsel about honesty, thrift, 
ideals, and then bade them watch for 
the favorable moment to strike out for 
themselves. “Go into business on your 
own account, however small,” he said. 
“Learn to earn and eat the bread of 
independence. ”’ 

Now that gentleman—and he is a 
very prosperous gentleman indeed—has 
never tasted of this bread in his life. 
He has passed all his days on some other 
man’s pay-roll. He is a_ successful 
business man, to be sure. But he is not 
and never has been his own boss. He is 
and has always been an employee, 
though I am sure he does not think of 
himself as such. I notice another busi- 
ness man who has recently turned his 
hand to statecraft and who puts himself 
down as a “mill owner.” Of course, he 
really looks upon himself as a mill owner. 
Yet he does not own and, so far as I 
know, never has owned any mills. He 
has some stock in a group of mills, just 
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as you, perhaps, have some stock in a 
group of oil wells. Had he stuck to the 
simple truth he would have recorded 
himself as a “mill employee.” He is an 
official in a mill-owning company— 
a very exalted official, entrusted with a 
very large share in mangement. But 
the mills of which he puts himself down 
as owner belong to a corporation in 
which he has a small percentage of the 
stock and which hires him to participate 
in the functions of control. 

I saw an old photograph recently 
one of those quaint, faded groups in dull 
gray and yellow tones—of the directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of a large 
city. They were all impressive and 
ponderous-looking gentlemen, costumed 
after the fashion when statesmen, bank 
presidents, and business leaders made up 
elaborately for their parts. What in- 
terested me most were their callings. All 
but two were merchants and manu- 
facturers. But they were the kind of 
merchants and manufacturers who owned 
their own establishments. They were 
what were called independent pro- 
prietors. That is, they were the sort of 
men who ate this famous bread of in- 
dependence. This led me to look up 
the directors of this same Chamber to- 
day. Surely if the bread of independence 
is being eaten anywhere it is by the 
Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. And yet, with a few exceptions, 
I found them to be employees—very 
important employees to be sure, but 
nevertheless, in the true sense of the 
term, members of the great fraternity of 
the pay-roll. 

The simple truth is that the bread of 
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independence is passing away as an 
article of food. The old distinction be- 
tween employer and employee is losing a 
little of its ancient meaning. We are 
now almost all employees from Judge 
Gary, who has a job with the United 
States Steel Corporation, down to the 
humblest office boy. The simon pure 
employer, the independent proprietor, 
is vanishing from our midst. 

In the closing days of the last century, 
when socialism was recruiting briskly in 
this country, the effective argument 
against it among practical men was that, 
if it were set up as a system, the whole 
population would be reduced to the 
condition of mere employees of the gov- 
ernment. Every little boy was sup- 
posed to have a chance, well within his 
reach, of becoming an_ independent 
proprietor. This was the prospect which 
stimulated ambition and induced men 
to work with a good heart. And this 
chance they were supposed to be un- 
willing to exchange for socialism or any 
other form of industrial society which 
would condemn them for life to the 
bond slavery of a job. Ido not know 
how far socialism has lost its hold upon 
the affections of its American friends 
since that day. But it is quite obvious 
that the awful fate with which it was 
supposed to menace our people has 
overtaken them from another direction. 
We are all hopelessly job-holders, not 
indeed of the government, but of an 
entity quite as impersonal and frequently 
as remote. The corporations now are 
nearly, if not quite, the universal em- 
ployers, and men are their hired hands. 


II 


There is a new cult among us. It is 
called Mass Production. Large-scale 
operations long have been recognized 
as a means of cheapening costs. But 
now the principle has been set up as a 
sort of industrial creed. It has been 
“taken up” by our business literati. It 
is the natural child of the machine and 
the new methods which machinery has 


set in motion. And this principle of 
mass production of itself is having a 
potent influence in reducing the number 
of our independent proprietors. 

This is, of course, pre-eminently the 
factory age. Long ago the factory had 
absorbed the business of the small shop. 
Now it is taking over the functions of 
the home. If four of your neighbors 
“at soup to-night three of them will eat 
soup made in a factory. It will be the 
same with those who eat beans. The 
breakfast table is almost wholly under 
the dominion of the factory. It is so 
with many things once produced or 
performed in the kitchen and basement. 
Moreover, innumerable new industries 
are turning out motor cars, phonographs, 
radios, electrical apparatus, washing 
machines, office machinery, and the 
thousand and one devices which make 
of modern life an adventure in engineer- 
ing. With new factories springing up 
everywhere, what, let me suggest, could 
be more certain than that the number of 
our factories has increased marvelously? 
And yet, surprising as it may seem, they 
have not. On the contrary, they have 
actually decreased in number. 

Thirty years ago, with 63,000,000 
people to be shod, we had twice as many 
shoe factories as we have to-day with 
twice the population. I could multiply 
statistics endlessly to the same purpose. 
The truth is that since the beginning of 
this century we have reduced the number 
of manufacturing establishments by 
65,000. 

Yet this does not give us an accurate 
picture of what is happening in those 
factories. For while the number is 
steadily diminishing, those which remain 
are being formed into groups under 
single proprietorships. As small figures 
are more easily understood, I take the 
group of factories making locomotives, 
engines, and airplanes. Ten years ago 
there were 446 separate establishments. 
Now there are but 249. Ten years ago 
there were 200 proprietors. Now there 
are but 45. There are one-half the 
number of factories. There are but 
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one-fourth the number of proprietors. 

Now, while mass production is cutting 
down the number of factories, and con- 
solidations are forming the surviving 
large units into great producing groups, 
the ownership of all is coming more and 
more into the hands of corporations. 
When Roosevelt went out of office, inde- 
pendent individual factory owners were 
making only 25 per cent of our product. 
Ten years later they were dividing a 
mere 13 per cent among them. Ap- 
parently, they are losing ground at the 
rate of about one per cent of our entire 
factory production a year. If this 
continues, the individual proprietor in 
manufacturing will be extinct in less 
than a score of years. 

The last stand of the small proprietor, 
of course, is in the neighborhood stores. 
But the chain has broken into that field. 
Against this fast-growing giant the little 
merchant is waging a desperate battle. 
In his panic he has fled to Congress and 
state legislatures to prolong his tenure of 
life. In some states, in order to preserve 
him, efforts have been made to limit by 


law the number of chain stores which may 


operate in a given locality. In Congress 
wholesalers and retailers are actually 
asking the government in effect to 
prohibit chain stores by law from selling 
certain goods cheaper than their rivals. 
And the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has endorsed this plan and, I 
dare say, had the endorsement typed on 
a letter-head bearing its legend—‘“ Less 
Government in Business.” But the 
chains sweep on. In 1924 there were 
384 separate grocery-store chain systems. 
In many cities one half the grocery 
business is in the hands of the chain 
stores. The Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Company alone opened 1100 new stores 
in 1924; 2200 in 1923, and 2266 the year 
before that. It is now the old-fashioned 
wholesaler and retailer combined against 
the chain. The former two eat up from 
30 to 35 cents of every dollar in over- 
head, while the chain stores consume only 
half that much. It is not difficult to 
predict the outcome of such a battle. 
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Twenty-five years ago there were 25 
drugstore chain systems. Now there 
are 327 and they have already devoured 
one-fifth of our drug business. The 
five and ten cent stores have killed off 
the little old-fashioned notion stores. 
And recently a gentleman who is known 
as The King of the Pitchmen—those 
picturesque journeyman merchants who 
sell on the curb from a suit case—com- 
plained to me that Woolworth had al- 
most extinguished this ancient tribe of 
small proprietors. 

There are shoe-store chains, cigar- 
store chains, bakery, restaurant, optical 
goods, shirt, necktie, silk, hotel, and 
theater chains. And now Mr. Filene, 
the far-seeing Boston merchant, says 
the department store will have to turn 
to the chain idea to hold its place. And 
it is doing so. 

Even the professions are not exempt 
from the corporation. Years ago, when 
a thousand property owners died, they 
left a thousand executors, who hired a 
thousand lawyers to settle the estates. 
Now these same thousand decedents 
leave a single executor—some large 
trust company. The estate is piloted 
through probate ostensibly by Brown, 
Jones and Smith, Attorneys and Counsel- 
lors at Law. But this firm is in reality 
just the legal department of the trust 
company, with offices in the trust 
company building and a pay-roll met by 
the trust company every Saturday, at 
the top of which appear the lofty names 
of Brown, Jones and Smith themselves. 
“Legal Departments” are springing up 
in all the larger corporations with 
“Attorney Generals” and a horde of 
lesser solicitors and barristers on the 
pay-roll. 

The truth is that personal proprietor- 
ship is passing rapidly and with it the 
social order under which most of those 
now living were reared. 


Ill 


But if the corporations have swal- 
lowed us, we in turn are performing a 
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similar office for them. For while the 
corporations have been busily taking 
over business, the people no less in- 
dustriously have been taking over the 
corporations. 

There is a word which the campaign 
spellbinder loves to pronounce—that 
raucous Greek substantive of reproach— 
oligarch. Business is supposed to be in 
the grasp of a few ruthless oligarchs. 
There was a day when this was true of 
some types of business. But while the 
scourging of the oligarchs goes merrily 
on at the crossroads, the oligarchs them- 
selves grow old and feeble and ineffectual. 
One need not have a gray beard to remem- 
ber when railroads were just instruments 
in the tool-kits of certain picturesque 
adventurers. It was William K. Vander- 
bilt’s boast that he owned outright 87 
per cent of the New York Central Rail- 
road which led to a legislative investi- 
gation and incidentally wrung from him 
his famous dictum about “the public be 
damned.”” The Great Northern was a 
sort of registered trade name for James 
J. Hill. Such men as Collis P. Hunting- 
ton in the Southern Pacific, E. H. Harri- 
man in the Union Pacific, Jay Gould in 
the Erie were looked upon as railroad 
proprietors. It is not so very long ago 
when six men—John D. Rockefeller, J. D. 
Archbold, Henry Flagler, Henry H. 
Rogers, Charles Pratt, and Oliver Payne 
—owned more than 51 per cent of the 
stock of the Standard Oil Company. 
But these and many more of the barons 
of industry are either dead or passing 
from power. A few of their fortunes, of 
course, remain intact. But more of 
them have given way under the strain 
of family quarrels, charitable bequests, 
unwise successions, and the inexorable 
corrosion of surtaxes and tax emptions. 
Meantime the vast organizations they 
left clamor voraciously for more and 
more funds in order to live and fatten 
and grow. And thus hordes of new 
partners are haled in from the highways 
—millions of them—so that the stake of 
the industrial leaders in the corporations 
grows daily smaller and they hold their 
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control with an ever-diminishing per- 
centage of stock. 

This wide diffusion of stocks among 
the masses has had plenty of advertise- 
ment in these last half-dozen years. 
Most of the professional trumpeting has 
proceeded from the stock salesmen of the 
utility companies. And yet their share 
in the distribution of the actual owner- 
ship of industry has been quite unim- 
portant. The light and power companies 
have indeed sold alone some 8,000,000 
shares to a million new security buyers. 
But how much influence this has had on 
actual ownership may be seen from the 
following example. 

Wichita gets its electric power from 
the Kansas Gas and Electric Co. That 
concern invites its customers to buy 
stock and actually sells them some 24,- 
000 shares. These customers are then 
hailed as owners of their lighting utility, 
and doubtless there are men in Wichita 
who actually shed tears of patriotic 
pride over this sublime fruit of demo- 
cratic finance. But as these shares were 
preferred shares, callable after a brief 
term and having no voting power what- 
ever, they amount to little more than 
evidence of a loan. The ownership of 
the company remains precisely where it 
was at the start—in the American 
Power & Light Company which owns all 
the common stock. Now who owns the 
American Power & Light Company? 
Here again we find a large issue of pre- 
ferred shares; but the ultimate ownership 
resides in the holder of the common 
stock, and this happens to be still an- 
other corporation—the Electric Bond 
and Share Company. And who owns 
its common stock? The Electric Se- 
curities Corporation. And who owns it? 
The common stockholders of the General 
Electric Company. Thus while the 
customers in Wichita are loudly pro- 
claimed as owners, the actual property 
remains undisturbed all the time,through 
a series of holding companies, in the 
General Electric Company stockholders, 
and that without putting up more than a 
few hundred thousand dollars of the 
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$25,000,000 investment of the Kansas 
Concern. 

But it is just at this point where the 
genuine diffusion of ownership takes 
place—not in Wichita where the cus- 
tomers have bought preferred shares, 
but at the General Electric where the 
ownership of the company, in the hands 
of less than 3000 stockholders two dec- 
ades ago, is now in the hands of 36,000 
stockholders. 

What has taken place in the owner- 
ship of the General Electric is taking 
place in most of the greater business 
institutions. The voting stocks of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad are held by more 
than 145,000 people. This number is 
constantly growing, while the propor- 
tional holdings of the so-called insiders 
is constantly diminishing. The number 
of stockholders has almost doubled in 
ten years; the shares of the twenty 
largest owners has been more than cut in 
half in that time. To-day it is only a 
little over 3 per cent of the total stock 
issue. 

The Great Northern, over which the 


great figure of James J. Hill once 


brooded, has 44,905 stockholders. The 
twenty largest between them hold a 
little more than 10 per cent of the stock. 
And Hill’s son, the president, is not 
among them. 

In the New York Central, where 
William K. Vanderbilt once owned al- 
most nine-tenths of all the shares, the 
Vanderbilt family now possess about 6 
per cent. The dominant figure is 
George F. Baker. His holdings are 
but 57,530 out of 3,048,327 shares. 

There is no need to encumber this 
narrative with an endless multiplication 
of figures. The case of the Standard 
Oil will suffice. I have already ad- 
verted to the time when half a dozen 
men owned that immense agglomeration 
of dependencies. In 1911, just before 
the Supreme Court “dissolved” it as a 
trust, some 6078 stockholders made 
up its membership. Diffusion had al- 
ready set in. But this still limited 
number owned the whole outfit—the 
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Standard of New Jersey and its 33 
satraps. Now, however, the stock- 
holders in the Standard of New Jersey 
own only that company. There are 
separate sets of stockholders in all the 
others. And in the New Jersey corpora- 
tion alone to-day there are a little over 
40,000 stockholders. John D. Rockfeller, 
Jr. owns 11 per cent of the stock. About 
13 per cent is scattered among various 
foundations. Altogether, the largest 
holders between them can pool about 30 
per cent of the whole issue. The holdings 
of the present board of directors, in- 
cluding Jones, the Chairman of the 
Board, and Teagle, the President, ag- 
gregate just about two-tenths of one 
per cent. About $39,000,000 of this 
stock has just been delivered to em- 
ployees, and these same employees are 
now on the way toward the acquisition 
of another such sum. 

Of course one may say this condition 
is making itself felt only in the great 
transportation and utility corporations 
and those controlling the basic industries. 
But this is not so. It is making itself 
felt everywhere. The stocks of all sorts 
of companies are being dumped on the 
market. Some of them are carefully 
reserving control through clever but 
indefensible devices. But many others 
are not. But all the time, behind the 
scenes, and in the ordinary channels of 
security markets, stocks are being sold to 
large numbers of buyers whose purchases 
never get heralded in the papers or 
attacked in the magazines. 

The process is being hurried along in 
the smaller concerns by other forces— 
by consolidations and by the vertical 
corporation. A dozen large stores— 
each a corporation but with a dominant 
stockholder—are merged into a holding 
unit. Additional stock is sold and now 
each of the old dominant figures is but a 
small holder of shares in the new com- 
bination. 

And then you can never tell about one 
of those smaller corporations. Perhaps 
we behold John Smith open a little 
print shop. He sets up in small quarters 
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with little machinery and capital. Fora 
few years you lose track of Smith. But 
presently he comes to your notice again. 
The little print shop with the humble 
legend “John Smith, Printer,” has 
given place to an extensive establishment 
faced with the far-spreading sign of the 
John Smith Printing Company, Inc. 
There are great presses, scores of work- 
men. John Smith can be found in a 
luxurious office twice the size of his 
original shop. Or perhaps he cannot be 
found because he has gone to Florida 
to enjoy his midwinter breakdown. 
You ask yourself how this fellow Smith 
could have moved along so fast. You do 
not think for a moment that his corporate 
title conceals anything more than the 
pushing personality of Smith himself. 
Yet if you could know the truth, you 
would know that Smith, having battled 
valiantly against the multiplying odds 
of insufficient capital, gave up the 
struggle and submitted to incorporation. 
This involved an alliance with, let us say, 
the International Insurance Company 
under which it gives the new corporation 
all its printing, furnishes the capital, and 
takes 51 per cent of the stock. Smith 
becomes President. The outside world 
still thinks of him as owner of the busi- 
ness. But in fact he is just an employee 
who can be deposed for good or bad 
reasons, while the actual ownership of 
the business is vested in a corporation 
which belongs to Bill Brown out in 
South Bend, Indiana and thousands of 
other Insurance Company stockholders 
who never heard of John Smith and his 
print shop. 

Thus the vertical corporation enters 
the field. A shrewd gentleman sets up a 
factory and manufactures automobiles. 
But many things go into the making of 
automobiles. Cars require wood. A 
corporation is formed to purchase forests. 
These must be timbered, sawmilled, 
planed. A corporation is formed to 
perform this function. This corpora- 
tion can cut up more wood than the 
automobiles need. So another corpora- 
tion is acquired to make furniture. 


And as furniture must be marketed, 
furniture stores are acquired. The motor 
corporation takes over iron and coal 
corporations. The iron corporation buys 
a railroad. The railroad corporation 
buys a steamship corporation. And 
these in turn own smaller corporations 
running hotels and laundries and grocery 
stores and what not. And thus the 
process goes on until what started out to 
be an automobile factory has become 
a vast tangle of corporate enterprises 
comprising textile mills and lumber 
mills, forests, railroads, steamships, 
electric-light companies, iron mines, 
shops, stores, banks, and establishments 
of every sort. 

Now as this process goes forward and 
one corporation after another is de- 
voured, the individual who once domi- 
nated it disappears as an important 
owning factor, and finally the require- 
ments of the whole gigantic organization 
clamor for so much capital that the 
great man himself who set out to engineer 
the enterprise becomes submerged. 


IV 


These millions of persons—managers 
and journeymen and “black coat pro- 
letarians’—are buying up the stocks 
because there is nothing else for them to 
do with their money. The financiers 
are selling them stocks because there is 
no place else to go for money. 

Once upon a time the capitalist was 
supposed to supply the brains, put up 
the money, and take the risks in the 
business adventure. I do not know how 
far he is supplying the brains to-day, 
but certainly he is not putting up the 
money or taking the risk—and this for 
the good and sufficient reason that he 
hasn’t got the money. This may seem 
surprising. He has a great deal of 
money, of course, if we state it in terms 
of plain millions. But measured against 
the demands of our national business 
machine it is sadly insufficient. This 
mighty mechanism of steel and steam 
and electricity which we have built must 
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be fueled with billions yearly. Our 
railroads must have a brand new billion 
every year. Our light and power utilities 
must have their billion. Industries 
must have their billions. The people 
alone have money enough to pay the 
bills as we press forward on this gran- 
diose expedition of material progress. 
To meet these bills it is the business of 
the financier to learn how to tap the 
treasure chests of the lowly. If every 
man in the country with an income over 
$50,000 a year were to put the whole 
sum into a great pot the total would be 
but little over a billion and a half. But 
of course such people do not do that. 
They spend huge sums upon living and 
luxury. If every income over $10,000 
were to be piled up intact, the total 
would be about $6,000,000,000. But if 
we take the incomes under $10,000, we 
will find the gigantic annual total of 
about $40,000,000,000. It is from this 
$40,000,000,000 that the sinews of war 
now come, by way of stock and bond 
sales and from the savings banks and 
insurance companies. 


Vv 

If I have succeeded in getting on the 
canvas the general outlines of the picture 
I have in mind, then I have depicted a 
society in which the more important 
functions of production and distribution 
are passing into the hands of a few 
enormous corporate organizations and 
in which the ownership of those corpora- 
tions is passing into the hands of the 
people—the same people who are the 
employees of those corporations, some 
as Managers and some as subordinates. 
Here perhaps is a form of employee 
ownership which has not been considered. 

Of course the process is not complete. 
But it is moving toward completion so 
rapidly that it is already giving its form 
and character to our civilization. At 
first all this may seem to be nothing 
more than a re-ordering of business— 
just a better arrangement under the 
magic touch of the efficiency expert. 
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But that pestiferous individual, I sus- 
pect, has had little to do with it. It is 
something which cuts deeper than we 
conceive. It is a fundamental change 
amounting to a revolution. 

First of all it means the passing of 
private property—at least property de- 
voted to industry and trade—out of the 
hands of individuals and into the hands 
of impersonal ownership. For centuries 
men have hugged their possessions close 
to their hearts. Now a new being is 
being interposed between man and his 
property. 

Considered in another sense, this is 
nothing less than a shifting of the tools 
of production. Ever since the Com- 
munist Manifesto the social reformer 
has railed at the entrepreneur who had 
seized from the craftsman the tools of 
his trade. The entrepreneur remains. 
But he is no longer a creature of flesh 
and blood—or blood and iron as some 
have been pleased to picture him. He 
is transmogrified into a legal fiction, an 
impersonal organism. That organism 
retains possession of the tools, but itself 
falls into the possession of the workers. 
It amounts to a social recapture of the 
tools. 

Looked at in another aspect, it means 
the decay of capitalism. By capitalism 
I mean the system which favors the 
concentration of capital in the hands of 
a few. We are, to be sure, witnessing 
an astonishing centralization of indus- 
trial management. Impressive indeed 
have been the consolidations proposed 
this year. But they are as nothing 
compared to those which lie ahead. 
What we are having, however, is a cen- 
tralization of management and a decon- 
centration of ownership. 

Now I am not so naive as to suppose 
that these owners have as yet captured 
any portion of control. But I perceive 
a change in control, nevertheless, hardly 
less important than the change in owner- 
ship. That kind of corporation super- 
government known as banker control 
still persists. The board of directors is 
supposed to be supreme and, for all 
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practical purposes, is self-perpetuating, 
though its tenure is usually regulated 
by the banking house which sits off in 
the shadows and pulls the strings. But 
this kind of control is declining. The 
banker came into the picture in the days 
when the corporations had to go to him 
hat in hand for money. The bankers 
controlled the highly centralized sources 
of supply. But now the sources of 
supply have been discovered to be 
almost as widely scattered as pay 
envelopes. The technic of raising 
money has been reduced to a formula 
by experts. And now in an increasing 
degree the banker is being called in as 
an expert in raising money rather than 
as a master. The power of the bankers 
over the directorates is waning. It may 
disappear sooner than we suppose. And 
then we shall have management in 
supreme control, and a management 
with no great property stake in the 
enterprise and an interest as different 
from that of the owners as was the 
interest of the old-time municipal offi- 
cials from that of the citizens. 

The control of the banker was fre- 
quently baleful. Most of the shameless 
looting of the past was under the direc- 
tion of the banker interest. But it has 
also had its advantages. The banker so 
often represented more nearly than any- 
one else the interest of the owner. He 
was the one authority who could walk 
into the office of the President of the cor- 
poration as an owner might and ask for 
a report on the affairs of the business. 
With his passing from immediate control, 
ownership often remains unrepresented 
except in so far as the conscience and 
high character of the directorate may 
afford it protection. 


VI 


With management wholly  unre- 
strained and irresponsible, what will 
be the result? Of course, there are 
those simple souls who can be shocked 
at the very suggestion of a business man 
being dishonest or incompetent like a 


mere city alderman. Under an older 
order of things when election laws were 
so framed that city officials were almost 
beyond the reach of their electorates, 
we know what they were. These cor- 
poration officials are made of the same 
clay as our public officials. Put them 
beyond the reach of their principals, and 
you will see the same human phenomena 
as is exhibited in politics. Of course we 
may well concede that the wise and 
honorable administrators will — out- 
number their less scrupulous brothers, 
But there will be enough of the latter to 
introduce into corporate management 
all of the abuses we have endured in 
municipal management. We shall be- 
hold—indeed they exist already—ex- 
orbitant salaries, padded _ pay-rolls, 
nepotism, waste, purchasing graft, neg- 
lect. Here and there this will be re- 
flected in dividends, in - shrinking 
surpluses, and declining stock values. 

This situation and this possibility are 
discussed frequently among business 
men. And here, at the point we have 
reached, they usually leave the subject. 
When dividends stop, they insist the 
stockholder will do as he has always 
done—he will sell out. They are quite 
sure the stockholder will not plunge into 
a political battle to control the cor- 
poration and, I dare say, he will not. 
But what assurance have we that others 
will not see in the company’s losses an 
opportunity to oust the existing ad- 
ministration and gain control them- 
selves? Politics in corporations is not 
unthinkable. I know _ corporations 
which are seething cauldrons of politics. 
And as management becomes more 
completely divorced from ownership, | 
have no doubt the political elements in 
management will express themselves 
more freely. 

But as this system which I have des- 
cribed becomes more general, the stock- 
holder will begin to feel he has a status, 
not as the stockholder of any particular 
corporation, but as a stockholder in 
general, and that he has rights which 
require protection. It must be re- 
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membered there is now practically no 
form of investment open to a man but 
stocks and bonds. He cannot do as his 
father did with his four or five thousand 
carefully saved dollars. The old gentle- 
man invested them with a friend in 
some small business, if he did not go into 
business himself. But now the small 
business is altogether too risky. Hence 
to-day if a man sells his stock in one 
losing venture he must find another 
stock to purchase. And he will conclude 
after awhile that this investment ought 
not to be exposed to the perils which 
beset the last disaster. He will feel all 
the more intensely about this because 
under the new dispensation he will hear 
almost as much about business manage- 
ment as he hears now about political 
management. All this being so, it will 
not be long before he develops a distinct 
character as a stockholder, just as he 
has developed a distinct character as 
a tax-payer. He will develop a stock- 


holder’s consciousness, if I may use a 
sadly overworked word. 
When this point is reached, may we 


not expect some action from him? 
Those who suppose that ownership will 
remain indifferent and asleep are over- 
looking some very old and hardy ele- 
ments in the human mind. We have a 
genius for organization in this country. 
Indeed, it is a mania. This exploited 
and unprotected stockholder interest 
will be discovered quickly enough by 
someone with the crusading spirit and, 
after some stumbling and blundering, it 
will find a way to express itself. We 
have already seen a railroad-security 
holders’ association. Not long ago a 
railroad president thought he saw a 
stockholder interest which could be mar- 
shaled and led to Washington against 
Congress. There have been some at- 
tempts, I think, at stockholders’ guilds. 

And now I can point more clearly to 
what seems to me will be the ultimate 
development of all this. This diffusion 
of stocks is going to become so_ wide 
that after awhile we shall see all the 
business of the country owned by a 
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legion of stockholders as numerous as 
th torate. These stockholders will 
in constitute an electorate. The 
individual will find he has one set of 
votes in the political community—in its 
yarious subdivisions. He will have 
another set of votes in the industrial 
community. In the political commu- 
nity the voters are grouped according 
to geographical divisions. In the in- 
dustrial community they will be grouped 
according to industries. The industrial 
constituency will require time to work 
out a system and formula for exercising 
its power. But to say that the owner- 
ship of industry will be in the hands of 
this constituency and that it will con- 
tinue to supply the funds of industry but 
that it will never exercise its control, is 
to shut one’s eyes to all the lessons of 
history. It is altogether a question of 
how this will be done. 

Perhaps at first it may be through 
stockholders’ unions. Or perhaps a page 
may be borrowed from the farmers’ 
book and something resembling the 
Grange may appear. Perhaps we have 
already in our midst the institution 
which will be seized on as the readiest 
means to the purpose. It is a very old 
institution, though new in America, and 
it may well be the American will give 
it a new and special use out of the very 
necessities of his condition. I speak of 
the investment trusts. These may be 
developed to be gigantic investment 
institutions representing ownership en- 
tirely as distinct from management. 
In that event it is conceivable that 
because of their vast powers a quasi- 
public character may be conferred on 
them and their officials with an elabo- 
rately guarded electoral system for 
ensuring democratic representation in 
their counsels. 

What is more likely is that some new 
form will be conceived capable of assum- 
ing the functions of this collective 
ownership. This form will have to deal 
with the primary problem of collecting 
the will of the electorate in the choice of 
representatives. This means it will 
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partake inevitably of the character of a 


political organization. At firs re 
may be different organizations a: 
classes of industries but these finally 
will certainly work out some form of 
federal union. In the end we shall have 
the functions of government split into 
two divisions—purely political and in- 
dustrial, controlled by two almost 
identical but differently grouped con- 
stituencies, one made up of the people 
as citizens, the other made up of these 
same people as owners. 
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We might press the inquiry farther 
and try to discover the points at which 
the two great constituencies and their 
representatives may come into contact 
and which one, finally, will achieve 
mastery of the other. But that is not 
necessary now. I have sought merely 
to make a drawing of the modern com- 
mercial state we are forming—a state 
in which we are producing a socialization 
of industry without socialism and an 
organization of society under private 
ownership without capitalism. 


THE GIRL REMEMBERS HER DEAD LOVER 


BY EDWARD DAVISON 


FTEN with damper paper, sticks, and straw 
I have made shift ere now to build a fire: 
There have been other mornings chill and raw 
As this is, yet not one when dry desire 
Smoldered so heavily in breast and limb, 
Smoldered so heavily because of him. 


The matches flare and splutter. 
The thick smoke smothers them. 
. . We play an ugly game, 


About the hearth. . 


Flame by flame 
Their stubs are strewn 


Despair and I, frozen in brain and bone, 
With dabbled fingers dicing all around 
In yesterday's gray ashes on the ground 


The coldness grows. 


The fire will never light, 


And presently the house will be astir 

With breakfast still to cook and nothing right 
And all to do, though I am wearier 

Than after a week’s work or a long fever. 
Would it were over and done with now forever! 
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ALICE HAMILTON, M.D. 


CRUSADER FOR HEALTH IN INDUSTRY 


BY ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 


R. ALICE HAMILTON—an 
old-fashioned Scotch-Irish name. 


Can you see the woman who 
owns it—a lady in the early fifties with 
dusky black hair turned gray, hazel eyes 
serene and searching, profile of a classic 
gravity and purity—moving quietly 
about a square New England house that 
rises high among its elms above a wide, 
slow-flowing river, where a little ferry of 
grandfatherly cut plies unhurriedly from 
shore to shore? Frame the picture in 
carved walnut, scratch the delicate lines 
and shadows of the gentle, withdrawn 
face in dry point, and you will have one 
aspect—the retired, domestic, Victorian 
—of the leading American expert in one 
of the newest fields of scientific medicine: 
a doctor who by her rare combination of 
human gifts has been able to mitigate 
the danger of the lives on which Ameri- 
can industry rests. 

So, opposite the Hadlyme picture you 
must set another—or rather a reel of 
pictures that unwinds itself north and 
south, east and west, across the United 
States: a slender, tweed-clad figure walk- 
ing intrepidly on narrow planks hun- 
dreds of feet above the ground alongside 
of vats of seething sulphuric acid; 
dropping down vertical ladders into the 
dense darkness of copper mines; crawling 
on hands and knees into remote stopes; 
listening in back rooms of saloons or 
union headquarters to strange tales in 
halting foreign tongues; listening with 
equal attention in polished offices to the 
fluent statistics of captains of industry. 
It has been Doctor Hamilton’s fate in 


her public, humane, and scientific role 
to live the very opposite of the secluded 
life which her personal atmosphere seems 
to demand. Laboratories, settlements, 
mine corridors, factories, international 
congresses, medical schools, lecture plat- 
forms—in such tense centers of modern 
group life where human beings are strug- 
gling and striving together for patho- 
logical discovery, for social amelioration, 
for material and economic conquest and 
gain, for international understanding, 
have her best years been passed. In the 
interest of her special researches into 
occupational disease she has gone every- 
where that a man could go—never con- 
sidering herself a woman when it came 
to danger or fatigue—and to many where 
no male scientist would have wished to 
penetrate—never considering herself an 
“expert,” with a dignity that must be 
preserved, when it came to sitting in the 
kitchen of a Mexican miner’s wife. 
“Wine, silver, and homespun”—so a 
young journalist wrote of her. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton is known and 
loved by many kinds and conditions of 
Americans. But the general public has 
barely heard of her—much less, for in- 
stance, than of her friends and associates 
of many years at Hull House, Jane 
Addams and Julia Lathrop. She is by 
training a reticent scientist, and she has 
never dramatized either her subject or 
her mission, though the former is highly 
sensational, lurid enough to provide 
thrillers for an adventure magazine. It 
isn’t easy to make her give herself away. 
When asked by a designing relative what 
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compliment had pleased her most, she 
answered, “‘In a metallurgical magggime 
@ smelting expert wrote, ‘here 
woman writing on the metallurgy of lea 
who knows her job perfectly.’”’ And she 
added that, if she were successful in her 
work, it was because she always learned 
all there was to know about every trade 
before she began to make her visits to 
the plants. Call this feeling for the 
technic of a profession artistic or scien- 
tific, as you like, it remains true that 
Alice Hamilton’s work is at least as well 
known and valued in European countries 
whose “‘unprogressiveness”” many Ameri- 
cans despise—but where human life is 
nevertheless held dear and its protection 
carefully assured—as in the land of the 
free. 

Certainly, this doctor is the woman in 
American public life whom one would 
most wish to present to a_ scientific 
Frenchman; if only to prove to him that 
in a land where professional women are 
borrowing, perforce, so many hard and 
objective qualities from the other sex, 
there is one lady of the old school who 
has made an exquisite and easy adjust- 
ment of both sides of life—the tough and 
the tender, the hard work and the human 
relations—without sacrificing the vir- 
tues of either. Alice Hamilton has 
neither renounced her inborn gracious- 
ness nor used it ignobly, and her mellow 
cultivation, her fine, exact, smooth- 
working mind, her perfect simplicity and 
humbleness of character, her honesty of 
speech tempered with consideration, 
added to her complete competence in 
her subject, would fill a Frenchman with 
respect. 

But if he wished to know (as he would) 
why it is to this quiet woman more than 
to any scientist of the other sex that we 
owe the beginnings of our growing, if 
still imperfect knowledge of the horrible 

‘forms of disease, dissolution, and death 
which modern industry has sown like 
dragons’ teeth across the whole broad 
surface of our country, I should ask him 
to listen to Doctor Hamilton’s voice. A 
rich voice, drawing much, like her face 
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and presence, from the generations be- 
hind, but with undertones of pity and 
irony which float out like harp notes 
when the springs of compassion are 
touched. These poignant notes—thoug) 
they may have echoes of an ancient Irish 
tale of sorrow and revolt—seem born of 
the agony and fury of an age that values 
machines and their products: material 
objects like steel rails, smokeless powder, 
lead paint, knockless gasoline—before 
the brief and tender lives of men. 


II 


In H. G. Wells’ recent novel, Doctor 
Devizes, the modern scientist, sums up 
his personal philosophy to Christina 
Alberta, the modern girl, in terms that 
Alice Hamilton might well subscribe to: 
“IT do not want to be a brilliant person. 
I want to be a vital part.” And then, 
“You'll never run parallel with men, 
you free women,” he continues. “* You’ve 
got to work out a way that is different. 
Different down to the roots.” This was 
certainly not the creed of most of our 
early suffrage and educational leaders. 
It is not that of the Woman’s Party to- 
day, nor yet of most of the women who 
have a share in the regular political 
parties. These types of feminists have 
frankly worked for parallelism and for 
power. Their inward urge to bring 
women exactly to men’s level, to extend 
feminine sway through the sharing of 
masculine responsibility provided a po- 
tent force at a time when high explosives 
were no doubt necessary to blast and 
transform the very contour of our 
national life. But that day is done. 
The young woman of the hour, who 
comes naturally into political rights and 
educational advantages and who takes 
her job as a matter of course may find 
the life of Alice Hamilton more sugges- 
tive and illuminating than that of Susan 
B. Anthony or Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. 
This doctor, too, is a pioneer. She be- 
longs very definitely to the younger 
branch of that ardent generation which 
was suddenly compelled to abandon 
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well-tried domestic paths. But, con- 
sciously or not, the intellectual and the 
detached aspects of her mind have in- 
creasingly served the more instinctive 
feminine side, and the intuitive being she 
harbored almost unawares in the early 
years has from the beginning seemed 
impelled to make her a persuasive rather 
than an assertive innovator; a conser- 
vationist; a guardian of the race. 
Nevertheless, the outline of her career 
reveals that she has never stopped pio- 
neering. The chair which she now holds 
at the Harvard Medical School was 
created for her immediately after the 
war: the first, and so far the only, woman 
to be invited to that conservative medi- 
cal faculty. Her book on Industrial 
Poisons, a weighty and significant work 
published in 1925, was in its background 
largely derived from years of investiga- 
tion of Poisonous Industries for the 
Federal Department of Labor, for which 
she was the first woman investigator in 
the field. Yet it is as if these honors and 
attainments meant nothing to her in 


themselves, nothing to her as objectives. 
They have not been her life, as a man’s 
honors are his life, but by-products of 


her life. Alice Hamilton was not born 
a reformer, though she may have been 
born with the scientific spirit. She has 
developed slowly. Her career has fol- 
lowed the gradual evolution of a mind 
that primarily sought knowledge, not 
conflict or domination; and finally, out 
of deep, out of earnest, out of piercing 
conviction, sought to share its knowledge 
and make its wisdom prevail. When she 
left the genteel shelter of Miss Porter’s 
boarding school at Farmington, Con- 
necticut, for a mid-western coeduca- 
tional medical college, it was indeed far 
from her thought or ambition to achieve 
a position of authority in American in- 
dustry, and an Assistant Professorship 
of Industrial Medicine at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Even now she must often won- 
der to herself how in the world it came 
about that a girl brought up in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, by a father interested 
only in poetry and history and free dis- 
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cussion, and a mother interested only in 
modern languages and fresh air, should 
have turned into an expert in lead proc- 
esses, and become, in her maturity, a 
sort of special adviser and ambassador 
to the “‘hardest-boiled,” the most prac- 
tical, and unimaginative set of men in 
these United States. 

Alice Hamilton’s Scotch-Irish grand- 
father came to his small Indiana town as 
a young man, and gradually the large 
Hamiltonian clan assembled about him: 
a distinguished, vivacious group of 
cousins, whose rich and carefully artic- 
ulated speech and highly intellectual 
atmosphere suggested foreign origins. 
Moreover, Alice Hamilton’s father and 
her mother, who was an eastern woman, 
did not believe in schooling. “‘We were 
expected,” writes Margaret, one of 
Alice’s sisters now of the Bryn Mawr 
School of Baltimore (every member of 
this family of four sisters and one 
brother, by the way, has been connected 
with education), “to know literature— 
French, German and English—to know 
history by reading all the many books 
about us. One did not study these sub- 
jects; they were to be read and enjoyed. 
Modern languages were learned by 
conversation an reading. Latin and 
mathematics were our only lessons. This 
curious method of education made for 
hard work on our part. We were deter- 
mined to be educated. It made for in- 
dependence of mind, as we had to answer 
our own questions, solve our own prob- 
lems. Alice remembers one task set her 
by her father, when she was fourteen 
years old—to seek what proof of the 
doctrine of the Trinity she could find in 
the Bible. Her first piece of research! 
We heard all the topics of the day dis- 
cussed: Free Trade, England and Ex- 
pansion, the Democratic Party. We 
learned to fight for our education. All 
interest, all excitement in our restricted 
small-town life came to us through books 
and ideas.” 

This type of education would natu- 
rally have led Alice Hamilton into pure 
science; and this was, in fact, her start- 
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ing point, in spite of her halt at Farm- 
ington. One of her schoolmates there 
remembers the profound impression 
made upon the more worldly New 
Yorkers, whose heads were full of hus- 
bands and “coming out,” when this 
lovely (though a bit countrified) young 
Alice, with her melting Irish looks, de- 
clared in her deep, clear voice her ambi- 
tion to “go everywhere and know all 
sorts of people, maybe as a medical 
missionary to Persia or maybe in the 
slums of New York or both,” but never 
to settle down till she had seen the 
world of men. She herself thinks that 
her choice of a career was almost acci- 
dental. She and her sister Edith, who 
shared her “‘finishing” at Miss Porter’s, 
decided that they wanted “a larger 
life,” and that it could only come through 
a profession. There were but two open- 
ings for women at that time, teaching 
and medicine. But teaching was re- 
stricted to one milieu and perhaps one 
sex, and Alice wanted something more. 
So she elected medicine and entered the 
school of the University of Michigan at 
twenty-one. From there she went to 
Germany to study bacteriology and 
pathology, and thence to what she de- 
scribes as the most exciting year of her 
life—an interneship at the old-fashioned 
New England Hospital for women in 
Boston. It was her first adventure in an 
American city, her first contact—through 
the clinic—with poor working people. 
One of her fellow internes, a Russian 
woman, who later also became associated 
with Hull House, describes the surprising 
arrival in the prim corridors of the 
hospital of “a very, very pretty young 
girl,” accompanied by a young man 
whom she affectionately kissed good-by, 
under the shocked eye of the stodgy 
women doctors. “My cousin’—the 
Hamiltonian pronunciation of this word 
seems to elevate it for the ear into a sort 
of royalty. One of the most striking 


things about this quaint young interne, 
so modest and so unsophisticated, and 
yet, after all, so sure, was her “desire to 
know.” “Tell me everything”—over and 
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over she insisted, as if the need to under- 
stand and to penetrate others’ lives and 
points of view were an essential need. 
And what she came to know about the 
varieties of human experience by this 
power of identification which was at 
once objective and sympathetic, she 
accepted with tolerance—however at 
variance with her own thought and 
habit. Add to her discovery of the 
fascination of human beings in the 
clinic and the hospital, a passion, newly 
discovered, too, for babies, for any 
babies, however sick or dirty; a revolt 
against benighted elders; and a clear- 
cut vision that she did not want to 
practice medicine because of the respon- 
sibilities for human life involved, and you 
have the substance of Alice Hamilton’s 
year as an interne. 


iil 


Her next act was to accept a teaching 
position at the Women’s Medical School 
of Northwestern University in Chicago, 
and to apply, simultaneously, for a 
residence at Hull House. This latter 
step was crucial. Once taken, the logic 
of her destiny was inescapable. The 
settlement was about eight years old at 
this time, and already so famous that 
Alice Hamilton was convinced that it 
could not accept so insignificant a unit 
as herself. Yet she had boldly to try: 
for something like an irresistible desire 
impelled her to join Jane Addams, in her 
then revolutionary job of bringing the 
constructive illumination of the age of 
science to those too crushed and impotent 
to grasp it for themselves. If the psychol- 
ogists are right in maintaining that our 
lives move in inevitable repetitions of 
the same cycle, established by our early 
years, it seems that Alice Hamilton, in 
entering Hull House, was in a sense re- 
turning to an enlargement of that big, 
discursive, and somewhat feminized 
pioneer family where she had grown up. 
Here, too, was a remarkable group of 
independent women and a few clever, 
high-minded men; here were sustaining 
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and varied friendships that came very 
close to the rounded human family life; 
here was acute and radical discussion on 
every controversial subject. What Hull 
House added was, of course, what Alice 
Hamilton had found in her Boston 
clinie—an intense and humane concern 
for people, especially for those who had 
small chance in this world. Books and 
ideas abounded in that sober background 
of Morris browns and greens, but the 
chief interest of the residents came 
through a different channel. 

The young doctor took no vows when 
she entered Hull House, but her special 
duty as a resident was to wash Italian 
babies in the basement on Saturday 
mornings—the only day when she did 
not teach—and she frankly says that 
nothing she has done before or since has 
given her so much satisfaction. In 
addition, she experimented with infant 
feeding, and gradually took on the task 
(one that no doctor of the stronger sex 
would have imagined) of herself con- 
ducting the sick children to hospitals 
and dispensaries. In short, she devel- 


oped a sort of child health center at a 
time when there was no such institution 
in Chicago, and no social service in 


hospitals. Yet there was never any 
question of her abandoning her own 
scientific line in favor of “pure settle- 
ment work.” She was conscientious in 
her teaching, and when she left North- 
western, went, in 1903, to the Memorial 
Institute for Infectious Diseases, where, 
under Dr. Ludwig Hektoen, she under- 
took serious scientific research. 

Doctor Hektoen respected this young 
woman’s approach. She made the ut- 
most of the problem in hand; her results 
were clear, complete, logical, well- 
arranged, re-enforced by her power of 
wide scientific reading in foreign tongues 
and fields. Her first research was on 
typhoid, her problem being to get actual 
confirmation of the then unproven 
hypothesis that flies carry typhoid 
bacilli. This work, done in connection 
with the practical study of one thousand 
homes in the Hull House district, where 
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an epidemic was raging at the time, and 
where specimen flies were carefully col- 
lected for the scientist in the tenements, 
had highly successful results, both prag- 
matic and scientific: The problem was 
proven and the district and the city 
administration were “cleaned up.” 

But Alice Hamilton was coming to 
realize that “pure research” was not a 
field in which she could hope to make a 
contribution important enough to com- 
pensate for the absolute and narrow 
abnegation of human relationships which 
such a career demands. She well knew 
by this time that she was more a 
member of Miss Addams’ family than 
she was a teacher or a research worker. 
The emotional center of her life was not 
in a laboratory or a class room. The 
human need at Hull House in the days 
of its strenuous youth was inescapable. 
One of the Italian babies whom she un- 
sewed from her swaddling clothes many 
years ago recently used to me of her 
friend the same words used by the 
fellow-interne: “Ever since I was a baby 
she has wanted to know everything—just 
everything; when she comes back now, 
the first thing, she takes you up to her 
room and makes you tell everything— 
how your job is, and about the boys, and 
all about your sinus and your family.” 
And there were many neighborhood prob- 
lems more pressing than Francesca’s. 
Desperate evidence of the casual and 
destructive methods of American in- 
dustry confronted the settlement worker 
at every turn. Alice Hamilton well re- 
members the increasing feelings of anger 
and revolt with which she used to pass 
the unregenerate Pullman factory of 
those days. 

And then one day, an English book, Sir 
Thomas Oliver’s Dangerous Trades came 
into her hands, and provided the key 
for which she had been half consciously 
waiting. The industrial poisons which 
Oliver described and the damage they were 
doing to working people must be as com- 
mon in America as in Europe. They 
were going on, unchecked and unregarded, 
at the very gates of Hull House. And here 
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was her specific pioneer opportunity, 
here was her inevitable professional 
choice: to bring pathological science into 
direct touch with working men and 
women. 

The opening came shortly afterwards 
in the year 1910, through the appoint- 
ment of a commission to study the in- 
dustrial diseases of the state of Illinois. 
Alice Hamilton, becoming its special in- 
vestigator, made a study of all the in- 
dustries using lead and arsenic in that 
state; and of course the vibrant, de- 
termined group-consciousness of Hull 
House, directed as it was towards social 
reconstruction, was behind her in her 
difficult new venture. 

Indeed, it may be said that without 
Jane Addams and her great humane and 
personal sway, Julia Lathrop and her 
terse and vital humor and fine political 
intelligence, Alice Hamilton would have 
been undoubtedly less effective as a 
social force. She was not naturally a 
speaker or a propagandist: she became 
one only because she must. So, in the 
autumn of the same year—before the 
first American state law for the protec- 
tion of workers in poisonous industries 
was passed in Illinois, as a result of 
the commission’s work—Mr. Neil, the 
United States Commissioner of Labor, 
went to Brussels to attend an Inter- 
national Congress on Industrial Hygiene, 
and learned there two startling things: 
first that his country was years behind 
all the civilized world in its knowledge 
of the dangers of industry and of the 
ways to protect workers against them; 
second, that there was an American 
woman reading a paper who showed 
that she already knew something about 
the subject. 

And that is how Alice Hamilton 
ceased to be a regular resident of Hull 
House and became an employee of the 
government, for eleven years under- 
taking for the Department of Labor a 
series of investigations of poisonous 
trades that took her into practically 
every state in the union and every 
industrial center. 
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Doctor Hamilton’s first five years 
of research went largely to the study of 
lead: smelting and refining, making of 
white and red lead, glazing and decorat- 
ing pottery and tiles, enameling bath- 
tubs and sinks, the painter’s trade, the 
printer’s trade, making storage batteries, 
compounding rubber. From 1916, when 
the speeding up of munitions for the 
Allies began, until the Armistice, she 
studied explosive and shell plants, and 
airplane works using poisonous dope. 
After the Armistice the new and impor- 
tant aniline dye works claimed attention; 
then came studies of carbon-monoxide 
gassing in steel mills and coal mines and 
elsewhere. With the Harding Adminis- 
tration her governmental connection 
ceased, but she has, along with her Har- 
vard professorship—which presumably 
also grew out of the war and the in- 
creased interest in the lives of workmen 
—continued to make numerous inde- 
pendent investigations. As, for in- 
stance, of mercurial poison in the making 
of felt hats and the mining of quicksilver. 
But the mercury miners of California are 
no more interesting to her than the gran- 
ite cutters of Vermont, or the potters 
of New Jersey. Incidentally, she has 
studied her subject in eight industrial 
countries of Europe, and knows the tex- 
tile mills of Japan—everywhere seeing 
industry and the workers from the in- 
side, with barriers of race broken down 
by a common preoccupation. 

This accomplishment, — especially 
viewed as ““woman’s work,” is stagger- 
ing. The mere knowledge of varied 
technical processes—quite apart from 
the clinical picture and the pathological 
data—could only have been acquired by 
a mind that had a power-to-absorb—an 
objective understanding—as remarkable 
as its wanting-to-know—its high, ad- 
venturous curiosity. And yet it is prob- 
able that only a woman could have done 
Doctor Hamilton’s job. Always she has 


had to make her way by tact, persuasion, 
patience, intuitive imagination, rather 





ALICE HAMILTON, 


than by authority. The Federal Gov- 
ernment had no authority to send her 
into any factory, and there was little in- 
formation as to what poisons were in use 
or where. The European literature, so 
useful on the physiological side, was not 
of much other practical avail, because of 
the differences in American and Euro- 
pean technic. Trades that were danger- 
ous there proved not to be so here, and 
the reverse. The information she was 
in search of was nobody’s business but 
that of the owners, who had never 
thought of that aspect of industry and 
were genuinely bewildered by any hint 
of criticism. Few were really callous, 
though one manufacturer did assure her 
that he never used lead in the manufac- 
ture of bathtubs and showed her work- 
rooms where leadless paint was used on 
the outsides of the tubs—concealing 
those where the insides were enameled in 
a terrible lead atmosphere. Others, and 


these were the majority, were ready and 
eager to improve conditions, provided 
she could give them the weight of evi- 


dence. But they were realists and they 
all “had to be shown.” 

She tells a story of one lead plant 
where conditions were peculiarly out- 
rageous, the air thick with white lead 
dust and no facilities for washing, no 
lunch rooms. The superintendent, who 
was taking her about, perceiving her dis- 
tress, said consolingly, “Well, we've got 
one place here you'll like” —and he con- 
ducted her to a luxurious white-tiled 
stable full of sleek animals. ‘‘There’s 
nothing,” he said, ““Mr. Blank wouldn’t 
do for his horses.” Yet even Mr. Blank, 
when the true conditions of his industrial 
workers were revealed to him, made all 
the changes that the doctor suggested. 
This “showing” has been Alice Hamil- 
ton’s long suit, in spite of the immense 
difficulty of obtaining accurate data. 
We lack the sickness-insurance system 
which obtains in all the industrial coun- 
tries of Europe, and which automatically 
brings to light the incidence of illness of 
all kinds in all types of workers. Not 
one American hospital in twenty keeps 
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the records which yield the information 
needed by the industrial toxicologist. 
Physicians in private practice have given 
her the most help, especially the humble 
foreign doctors. (Company doctors, as 
she soon found, are often unwilling to 
give out facts which may be damaging.) 
Apothecaries, visiting nurses, charity 
workers, undertakers, priests have fur- 
nished their quota of evidence. The 
most important information has natu- 
rally come direct from the workers, and 
no saloon and no tenement has been too 
sordid for her to penetrate. 

The foreign-born workers and union 
officials were primarily as suspicious as 
the employers, but she has ever won their 
confidence—as she did that of the owners 
—by her sympathy and her true neu- 
trality and her expert capacity. A man 
of forty, shrivelled into the aspect of 
eighty by lead poisoning, could tell her 
his whole story. But so could the mine 
owners in wild Western towns tell her of 
their investment of strenuous labor and 
capital and the constructive imagination 
which made their ventures possible. 
Thus in a subject in which nobody, it 
seems, can be impartial—where apple pie 
and late hours are blamed for lead poison- 
ing and all employers are devils—she has 
managed not to antagonize either side; 
and so to make protective measures 
possible, and save many lives. The 
greatest tribute to her mental integrity 
came during the war when, in spite of 
her avowed and fervent pacifism, her 
study of munition plants for the Depart- 
ment of Labor was unquestioned. 

The bare outline of her investigations, 
the restrained chapter headings of her 
book, the cold statistics of death and 
disease, the list of unpronounceable 
poisons which the complex processes of 
modern industry are engendering con- 
jures up a vision of the abyss of inse- 
curity on which our pleasant and com- 
fortable material American civilization 
rests. Our houses, our clothes, our heat, 
our light, our motor cars, our newspapers 
—all these things, which seem points of 
stability on this whirling planet are 
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really points of acute danger for the 
lives that produce them. The more for- 
ward-looking states have gradually 
passed protective legislation that is re- 
sponsive to Doctor Hamilton’s quiet 
work, and to the more awakened spirit 
of the age. But in many states the 
laws are still only partially effective in 
controlling the ill-disposed employer, 
and even in the year 1926 the fate of 
the American workman is largely de- 
pendent on the good will of the indi- 
vidual owner, who sometimes still re- 
gards his business as his private property, 
and, as Alice Hamilton says, “values 
things more than life.”” Even now, there 
is no federal or state agency with both au- 
thority and expert knowledge to investi- 
gate new poisons in industry. This is 
still left to the public-spirited employer or 
to the individual scientific investigator. 

It is well that America should have 
one scientist objective enough to rise in 
a stormy congress and urge that if Eng- 
land was able, in war-time, to discon- 
tinue airplane processes which proved 
prejudicial to health, Americans should 
in learning how to take the knock out of 
gasoline take time enough not to kill 
working men by the way. Somehow, 
her earnest, unsentimental courageous 
speeches manage always to convey a 
sense of the preciousness of every human 
life. Stop a minute, the undertones 
command. These statistics I am giving 
you are not marks on paper: they are 
men and women, fragile creatures of flesh 
and blood. See what you are greedily 
and needlessly destroying. 

In the increasing radiation of her 
activity, Hull House, where she still 
spends several months in the year, has 
remained the home of her spirit. In 
1915 she went through the warring 
countries of Europe with Miss Addams, 
visiting all the capitals except Petrograd 
in an attempt to sound the possibilities 
of neutral arbitration. Soon after the 


Armistice—before the Peace Treaty was 
signed—she attended with her the In- 
ternational Congress at Zurich of the 
League for Peace, in which German and 
Austrian women participated. In 1919, 
shortly after the Treaty, she made with 
Miss Addams—backed by Hoover and 
the Quakers—a first-hand study of the 
effect of starvation on the Germans. 
As a member—again the only woman 
member—of the Health Committee of 
the League of Nations, Alice Hamilton 
sails every year to Geneva before her 
Harvard term begins. Last year after 
Geneva she visited Bolshevik Russia, 
at the invitation of the Department of 
Health, to study the control of industrial 
disease, and found much to admire. 

The indications are that in the next 
quarter of the century many young 
women will express their emotions, as 
Doctor Hamilton has done, in the rigor- 
ous terms of science. As social settle- 
ments and social work of vaguely altru- 
istic cast have declined, the enrollment 
of women in medical and public health 
schools has increased. It was ever a 
cardinal principle of Hull House to 
abandon any piece of pioneer work (as, 
for instance, Doctor Hamilton’s infor- 
mal child-health work was abandoned) 
when it was adopted into the program 
of other agencies in the community. I 
remember a banquet in Jane Addams’s 
honor at least ten years ago when the 
social workers were told in no uncertain 
terms by their great leader that the 
chief desire and hope of a settlement 
worker should be the day when settle- 
ments were no longer necessary. Alice 
Hamilton, as a member of the Hull 
House family, and in her own right as a 
disciplined thinker, has by her applica- 
tion of scientific method to dark places, 
by her making known of what before 
her was actually not known in the Ameri- 
can community brought that day per- 
ceptibly nearer. 
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JUNGLE COMMONWEALTH AND JUNGLE 
MARRIAGE 


BY JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


the white-man’s world that all 

peoples who live in thickly forested 
regions are savages. “Primitive” and 
“barbaric” are alternate adjectives 
which carry the same meaning. The 
average citizen infers that these races 
are “low on the scale of civilization.” 
Learned gentlemen rise to remark por- 
tentously that the sun near the equator 
has something to do with this sad state 
of affairs . . . forgetting for the mo- 
ment that few regions ever suffer the 
intense heat of a hot New York summer’s 
day. Traders return from the tropics 
in a high state of irritation at the “sav- 
ages” who have refused to buy their 
shoddy at outrageous prices. Mission- 
aries whine about “‘benighted heathen.” 
All these worthies are wrong. 

In 1763 a private colonization society 
transported twelve thousand Alsatian 
peasants to French Guiana. The set- 
tlers were selected on a basis of sound 
health and good sense. Two years later 
two thousand survivors went home 
to France. Ten thousand had died. 
French Guiana was pronounced unfit for 
a dog. 

The Alsatians were not acclimated to 
the tropics and they brought with them 
insufficient supplies and tools. These 
faults contributed enormously, of course, 
to the disaster. But the essential cause 
of the failure was lack of government. 

In the tropics Nature is jealous. Man 
can possess little and must work val- 
iantly to keep that. The Alsatian 
colonists found that in the new country 


[' IS commonly believed throughout 


the place itself—the mood of Nature 
there—set the first limit to possessions. 
Human effort by itself counted for 
strangely little. 

A complete reversal of the funda- 
mental belief in man’s supreme place in 
the universe was vital to survival. But 
the revolution of soul essential to such 
a change of thought was impossible for 
those simple French farmers. It has 
been impossible for all white men, singly 
and in groups, who have tarried on the 
sweating belly of the world. In the 
jungle Nature is first, man_ second. 
Only the Negro knows that. He, alone 
among all peoples, has reared his spirit 
in that stern but quiet tutelage. So he 
alone survives. 

The Alsatian colonists found to their 
sorrow that the forest breeds envies. 
Those who had least took from those who 
had little. The religion and law of Eu- 
rope which they had brought with them 
proved woefully inadequate. Both failed 
in a land where man is not pre-eminent. 
The colonists were good and kind folk, 
but here they fought and stole and 
murdered and wept and died. So only 
a few went home at last. French Guiana 
has never recovered from that first 
stinging defeat. It is still a marshy 
place of emptiness and sorrows. 

In contrast, the Bushnegroes of Suri- 
name, the territory immediately adjoin- 
ing French Guiana, never murder. They 
never steal. They never weep, for 


they have no things to cry for lack of 
having. The rare exceptions to the rule 
The jungle negroes of 


do not change it. 
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Suriname have evolved a system of 
forest law and government that is 
adapted to their environment. 

Paths in the forest must be cut through 
with knives. Even by this means it is 
impossible to make better progress over- 
land than two miles in a day. And, at 
the end of a month, if the path has not 
been carefully tended, it will have 
utterly disappeared in new growths of 
bramble and vine. Even canoes on the 
river are a slow and arduous method of 
traffic. So widespread social units are 
impossible. There are in all about two 
hundred Bushnegro villages, remotely 
separated over an area of ten thousand 
square miles. Each is inhabited by 
a few related families. These villages 
are little more than geographical units 
without special social significance. The 
Bushnegro family is, first, last, and 
always, the only true basis of society. 


II 


Each village is much like the others. 
If you work your canoe close within the 
warm green shadows of the bordering 
forest wall away from the blinding glare 
of middle river, you may see, if you look 
carefully, where they are hidden. In 
the dry season the tangle where the for- 
est slopes down to the water in a huge 
terrace of vine and bramble is broken in 
a half-moon curve. A little place of 
trodden mud is visible at the shoreward 
cup of the bend. A huddle of hewed-out 
wooden canoes, like a heap of pointing 
jackstraws, pulled a little way up the 
shore, points to a narrow path that 
disappears at once among the trees. 
Across this path is a dried branch of 
palm set horizontally upon two forked 
sticks. This is the asung-pau, the 
barrier against evil phantoms. There 
is no other sign of human life. 

In the rainy season the place is still 
less evident. The river itself has risen 
so that it follows the path farther than 
one can see, makes of it a way of black- 
ened mirrors reflecting slow shimmering 
images of leaves. 


There are no sentries. The Bush- 
negroes have no enemies except the 
phantoms, and the palm-barrier suc- 
cessfully guards against them. The 
path is narrow. The fact of the fiery 
sun beating down upon the ceiling of 
the jungle becomes incredible. A little 
way overhead the trees arch over, the 
lianas interlace, the passion flowers 
make their vivid canopy. The muddy 
way is like a tunnel, sparkled by the 
darting forms of bright-colored lizards. 
It is cool, the light is twilight green. 
There is no sound except the pallid 
whispering of the river behind. But 
the consciousness of life is there. Not 
human life. The village beyond, until 
you are full upon it, gives no evidence of 
its existence. But this is the jungle. 
Ground rats sleep in noonday quiet in 
the brambles and the moist black loam. 
Upon the branches of the great trees a 
hundred snakes, black and green and 
gold and red, monstrous as dragons and 
tiny as worms, coil invisibly and rest 
until the coming of the dark when they 
will glide abroad. Among the loftiest 
branches howling red baboons rest their 
mighty throats as they cling with their 
tails and idly crunch the monkey-nuts. 
None of these creatures is to be seen, 
for, luckily, all Guiana beasts are 
nocturnal in their habits. But the 
night has said many times that they are 
here. The soft live breath of the air 
along the path tastes and sounds as if it 
came from living, myriad mouths. 

A deep trench in the earth at either 
side of the way farther on shows that 
the village is just beyond. The trench 
is square and marvelously straight. A 
man would find it hard to leap across 
its width and it would be dangerous to 
stumble into it after dark, for it is as 
deep as a man is tall. Here clay is 
dug to stop cracks in the houses beyond 
against the storms. Methodically it 
has been dug and sunk far down so that 
night monsters of the river and the land 
will find this a barrier to sudden raids. 

And then, without warning, one 
comes upon the village. 
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The clearing where it stands is not 
large. You may see the great trees that 
mark its farther boundary a few hundred 
feet ahead. The high jungle wall con- 
tinues all around in a sweeping curve 
until it comes back on either hand to 
where you stand and meets above the 
path. The sun is here. It stamps out 
broken patterns on the pounded brown 
earth between the many trees that have 
been left. The little houses cluster 
half in shadow, half in sun. They are 
part of the forest. They would be tiny 
anywhere, but here against the jungle 
they seem like playthings. Yet they 
are singularly fitting. No human thing 
could rival the trees. It would be a 
vain impertinence. ‘The huts are con- 
tent to belong. 

No house is quite like its neighbor. 
Each roof slopes sharply, but some touch 
the ground on either side, while others 
stop at straight walls that rise many 
feet from the earth. The roofs are 
made of a thick thatch of maripa palm 
branches closely overlaid. The walls 
are cornered by stout uprights hewn 
laboriously from some orange-tinted 
tree, and are sealed with a close wattle of 
the same palm branches as the roof- 
thatch. Here the dried fronds are skill- 
fully woven into a tight basketry. Each 
house has a single entrance—a breast- 
high doorway. Usually the panels that 
surround the door are carved in exquisite 
relief to resemble the lovely curves the 
vines make among the trees. The roofs 
of some houses extend a yard or so be- 
yond the door and make a porch where 
the old men sit for their long palavers. 
One house in the clearing is always 
larger than the others. It is built more 
sturdily, and the carvings that decorate 
it are more beautifully executed. This 
is the headman’s hut. He has con- 
structed his own mansion, helped by no 
one outside of his own family. The 


headman can do such things—that is 
why he is ruler of his town—he is better 
than his fellows. 

Not far away from the granman’s hut 
is another shack with jutting porch roof. 


This second hut is not nicely built. It 
wants mending near the corners and the 
thatch is threadbare and loose with long 
weathering. This is where the witch- 
man lives. Drums, pots, strange sticks, 
and white patches on the ground where 
the milk of the pimpa-toti stone has 
spilled tell you the house is his. Small 
wonder it is untidy. The witch-men 
have more vital concerns than house- 
keeping; they are wise in curious and 
more important ways; it would be absurd 
if they wasted themselves on common- 
place things. 

Inside the huts the heat is stifling. 
The doors are always kept tight shut and 
there is no other way for cool air to 
enter. But who would not prefer this 
slight discomfort to the unpleasantness 
of wild boars, jaguars, and a dozen other 
dangers that wander at night? Besides, 
a house is primarily a place to store 
possessions. No one would think of 
wasting time indoors, day or night, that 
could be lived out under the canopy of 
sky. 

The women have their cook-houses— 
great wall-less sheds—where little fires 
burn under big round sheets of iron on 
which the cassava cakes are baked. 
Here they sit all day long, nursing their 
babes, pounding rice, grinding flour, 
sweating agreeably. In the shade of the 
banana and bread-fruit trees that grow 
before the shed brown babies kick glee- 
fully in the brown earth. They always 
rose and fled with blood-curdling yells 
when my wife and I, cork-helmeted 
outland baakraa, made our appearance 
unannounced. The babies had never 
seen such extraordinary and unpleasant 
apparitions before. Though of course 
one is wise in many things and walks and 
runs and eats anything at one year old, 
one is emphatically not familiar with the 
indecency of a traveler’s wife who wears 
trousers! The traveler himself, with a 
glaring helmet and heavy knee boots, is 
nearly as alarming. He carries a little 
black instrument which he points with, 
no doubt, the fiercest designs upon fragile 
baby-spirits. The instrument is a baak- 
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raa camera, but that, if one only knew it, 
is worse than doubt. 

But as the mothers and fathers of the 
village, with a few exceptions, seem 
untroubled, so the childrens’ fear soon 
merges into gaping curiosity. The 
women in the cook-shed go on with their 
work even though many of them have 
never seen white strangers before. We 
are expected. The tom-toms that 
drummed last night across the jungle 
warned all the villages of our coming. 
Long before our canoe reached the mud 
slope at the foot of the path to the town, 
these women and their men knew who 
we were and what was our strange and 
unprofitable business. The witch-men 


had broadcast in an hour of moonlight ~ 


the news of our destination, what we 
wore and looked like. The entire dis- 


trict knew our boatmen’s names. The « 


whole tribe had been assured we came on 
a harmless mission. When we arrived 
in person we were visual curiosities only. 


We had long since ceased to be news.ff 


Bushnegro journalism shames the most 
valiant efforts of European and Ameri- 
can press services. Within a few hours 
of our arrival in Bushnegro territory the 
tidings spread over more than two 
thousand square miles of the impassable 


land. 
Ill 


At last the headman rises from a low 
stool before his house and comes for- 
ward, followed by several young men of 
the town. 

The granman is past middle years but 
he is erect and strong. His legs are con- 
spicuously slender, but his back and 
arms and shoulders are magnificently 
developed. The young men are like him 
in this. It is because the Bushnegroes 
seldom walk. There are no paths ex- 
cept the river path. In a canoe the legs 
do nothing while the arms and shoulders 
force the paddles into the stream. The 
headman wears nothing but a loincloth, 
made of patches of vari-colored calico 
sewed so as to juxtapose the brightest 
tints. His sable-brown body glistens 


with clean good health. His chin js 
darkened with a meager frizzled beard, 
his graying hair is cut close to the scalp. 
His eyes are appraising and wise, but 
very gentle. His smile is welcoming. 
He greets the travelers as uncle and aunt. 
thus tendering them the most honorable 
names he knows. 

The young men are quietly cordial. 
They are mildly curious, but they do not 
really care one way or the other about 
us or our business. They have often 
seen white people at the big city down 
the river. They know outlanders are an 
unimportant lot who think they will die 
if they leave their hats off. 

Some of these young men are the 
granman’s sons. But they are not 
members of their father’s family. 

The discovery was made in West 
Africa during the dawn of time that a 
strong man with strong sons provides a 
danger which may disrupt a_ whole 
society. The negroes’ philosophy teaches 
them that though a man may seek power 
in the jungle, he can never achieve it. 
The gods will soon be angry at the im- 
pertinence and the ambitious one will 
die. But when widespread quarrels 
grow out of man’s ambition many inno- 
cent ones also die, and afterwards still 
more souls are weary and go away, for 
in time of war the cassava fields are left 
empty and crops fail for want of tending. 
Then there is no food for a whole season. 
Nothing will have been gained and much 
will have been lost. Nature makes sure 
there will be no lasting hierarchy of a 
rivaling power. 

All this was foreseen and the social 
order formed accordingly. The wise 
men and women of the Bushnegroes of 
long ages ago formed laws that erect 
an impassable wall against the will-to- 
power of men. They know that the 
strongest ambition is built of perishable 
stuff. No man will strive very hard to 
gather thirgs and powers unto himself if 
he knows the whole structure of his 
effort will crumble away when he dies. 
Accomplishment is satisfying for a period 
—but the effort falls at the prospect of 
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utter vanity. Kings conquer for their 
princes, for in them they foresee eternity. 
The Suriname Bushnegroes believe this is 
true, so they have destroyed the danger 
of kings by divorcing the father from his 
children. The “matriarchal system,” 
as our awkward phrase has it, accom- 
plishes this end without heartbreak or 
any sense of deprivation. Nor does 
society suffer in any way. 

The forest negro has, however, no 
dread of greatness if it be greatness of 
the spirit and the mind. Their systems 
allow for this sort, because the negro of 
the woods is wise enough to know that 
the thirst for the quiet supremacies of 
knowledge depends not at all upon the 
hope for the physical perpetuity which 
comes through sons. The works of the 
mind have public immortality, but it is 
otherwise with the deeds of warriors. 

The term “matriarchal system” is apt 
to be misleading. It is indeed if it 


[ [Digarrie s the suggestion that women are the 


‘heads of Bushnegro society. They are 
not. Men hold all public offices, such 
as they are, and a man is head of the 
family, the clan, and the tribe. Women 
are simply the_channels_of inheritance. 
There lies the difference between the 
Bushnegro system and ours. The Bush- 
negro recognizes the female as the via- 
duct of life—just as we do. But the 
Bushnegroes follow that Togic into Taw— 
a law whidtris10t entirely ‘easy y for u r us to 
————— ee 
Monogamy is considered disgraceful. 
It is proof of incapacity. Each man 
may have many wives. The total of 
brides is limited only by the number a 
man is able to support—and, still more, 
by the attractiveness of the gentleman 
himself. There is no coercion in Bush- 
negro affairs of the heart. Marriage, 
however, does not relate a woman to her 
husband. Her only relatives are the 
people of her own family. A household 
which includes a man and his four wives 
is not one family. It is simply the 
temporary association of representatives 
of five families. Each wife’s children 


belong to her family—the father has 


o “legal” control over them whatso- 
ever. 

Atoto, whom I know, is a Bushnegro. 
He respects and loves his father, but he 
is not related to him by any other 
ties. The head of Atoto’s family is 
his maternal grand-uncle—his grand- 
mother’s eldest brother. When the 
older generation dies out his eldest uncle 
will be chief of the family. Atoto, as is 
true of all Bushnegro sons, is an end- 
product of his family. The name will 
not continue through him. If only sons 
are born of a solitary Bushnegro daugh- 
ter, the line ceases. But if there are 
many daughters and each gives birth to 
girl children, the family will continue 
forever. In that case, the headship of 
the family will fall to the oldest daugh- 
ter’s eldest son. He is “uncle’’—tio in 
the Bushnegro tongue. 

Men, as I have said, are the heads of 
Bushnegro society so far as each genera- 
tion is concerned. A man is also chief of 
the village. Only with death does the 
great check upon the dynastic impulse of 
male rulers make itself felt. Yappi, as it 
happens, is head of his family and chief 
of his village as well, though this does 
not necessarily follow. When he dies 
his sons may in time be headmen of their 
families, but they can never be Yappi’s 
heirs, or exert any influence over any of 
Yappi’s offspring from other mothers. 

The Bushnegro matriarchal system 
does seem rather difficult. But—and 
I should no doubt be stoned for this— 
it is really quite simple. We are ac- 
customed to think in terms of father-and- 
son primogeniture. The Bushnegroes 
think in terms of mother-and-daughter 
primogeniture. With us girl children 
are the end-products of the family. 
The name does not continue through 
them. Completely reverse this, and the 
Bushnegro system becomes intelligible. 


IV 


Marriage among the Bushnegroes is 
not an elaborate performance. Neither 
is divorce. Each young Saramacca 
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takes his first wife when he is still in his 
teens, just as soon, in fact, as he shows 
he is able to support a bride and pro- 
spective offspring. No festival of any 
kind marks the occasion. The pro- 
posed arrangement is just discussed at 
some length by both families and, when 
the consent of the girl’s family is secured, 
she simply takes her possessions and 
herself and goes across the village clear- 
ing to set up her lodging in the new hut 
which her man has built. The neighbors 
and relatives of youth and maiden wish 
both parties well—if they happen to 
think of it—but no one is impressed. 
This is not an especially momentous 
event. Marriage is quite a common 
occurrence. Besides, until children come, 
the balance of family power will not 
have been varied a particle, and the 
family is the only thing in which the 
village is communally concerned. 
Sometimes a girl child is betrothed to 
a man by her family when she is still an 
infant. The prospective husband then 
is supposed to pay the family for her 
support until the time of her puberty has 
passed. The girl is expected to stay 
virgin until her husband is ready to take 
her. If she does not, the husband 
quickly ascertains who her lover has 
been, and promptly submits a bill. The 
seducer is forced to square the disap- 
pointed husband to the uttermost far- 
thing he has spent upon the girl during the 
years of her childhood and in addition 
he is expected to wed her, though she is 
the deciding factor in this. She needn’t 
have him if she doesn’t want him. 
Bushnegro girls usually marry for the 
first time when they are fifteen or six- 
teen, but this first love is by no means 
the last. The Bushnegroes consider 
women as the fickle sex and have pa- 
tiently provided for their whims. Or, 
perhaps the matriarchs themselves crea- 
ted the system. A woman may leave 
her husband at any time if she has what 
public opinion admits to be a fair excuse. 
If her husband is lazy, a poor provider, 
or simply dull, that is ample reason for 
him to be deserted. This last reason is 
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quite seriously balanced and allowed. If 
the woman falls in love with another 
man, public opinion does not accept 
that as a sound reason for her to quit 
her lawful groom, unless, mayhap, the 
lover is obviously more attractive than 
the husband. That is a different mat- 
ter, the village readily grants. 

The divorce is quite simple. The 
lady either locks her front door or moves. 
In the first case the husband no longer 
has right of entry to his wife’s abode. 
The house where she lives is and has 
[always been her house. It belongs to 
her family. The husband heretofore 
has come and gone freely, but now that 
he is barred he may no longer trespass, 
even though he has erected the hut with 
this own hands for the use of the bride! 
But the husband still has his own house 
which he has used during the marital 
period as a storehouse for his most 
treasured possessions. It is his haven. 
I was allowed to inspect one husband’s 
house. 

A middle-aged Bushnegro at one of 
the small jungle towns which we visited 
—Biri-Pudu-Madu, on the upper Suri- 
name—took a fancy to us. He was 
deeply interested in the curiosity I 
displayed in the town and its people 
and put himself out to show me every- 
thiag. My wife—hereinafter to be 
known by her rightful name, which is 
Margaret—was cordially included in 
the tour of inspection. But at length 
our guide began to eye her distrustfully. 
We stood near a shabby little hut in 
the sun at the far end of the village. 
He stopped doubtfully, looked at the 
house, then at Margaret, then at me, 
shifting his bare feet in a slow waltz of 
indecision. In a moment he saw his 
opportunity. Margaret was distracted 
temporarily by the person of an in- 
finitesimally small naked brown baby 
that stood in the hot sand and wailed 
shrieks of indignation and disgust at her 
white-skinned countenance. My friend 








seized me by the arm and with an 
alarmed glance over one shoulder at 
Margaret, pushed me through the door- 
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way of the hut. He was too late. 
Margaret had seen and in all innocence 
tried to follow. But her path was 
firmly barred. The pantomime of se- 
crecy had been played in an effort to 
avoid the appearance of discourtesy. 
Now there was no escape, the Bush- 
negro made himself plain. He glared 
indignantly and held his arms wide 
until Margaret, abashed, went away. 

Then as man to man he showed me 
his possessions, a faded tintype of him- 
self taken in Paramaribo and some 
exquisite figure carvings he had made 
and kept private from all the world of 
women. I doubt if even men had 
looked on these particular things before. 
My host, with the bashfulness of the 
true artist, dared show me, the foreign 
critic, sculptures he feared to show his 
neighbors. I would take my opinions 
away with me. The others would stay 
and discourse endlessly—and painfully 
perhaps. Villages are bad places for 
the fine arts—though this particular 
artist emphatically need not have been 
ashamed of his creations. 

Every husband in Biri-Pudu-Madu, 
and in all the other Bushnegro villages, 
in fact, has an empty, “men only” 
house like this. In times of domestic 
strife it is a refuge. It is a castle for ill 
humors and masculine meditations. 
Privacy is a doubly blessed thing in the 
perpetual warmth and freedom of a 
palm-thatched jungle town. The hus- 
bands’ houses in times of peace fulfill 
that want and when a wife divorces 
her man his hut is ready for him. 
Somewhat sadly he lets fresh air in, 
gives it a cursory dusting, and settles 
back into the ways of bachelordom. 


V 


But this sequence of events occurs 
only, of course, if the man in question 
has only one wife. If he has several 
the discontented lady must perforce 
move from the common house and 
either go back to her own family or on 
to the hut of the man she has selected 


—_—— 


‘her nuptial wanderings—unless, 


for her next husband. Then the de- 
serted groom is only saddened at the 
public stain upon his abilities and at- 
tractiveness. He is not inconvenienced 
—but if possible he finds another wife 
the same afternoon to mitigate the 
disgrace. 

We witnessed an example of this 
reckless activity. One morning Nacoe, 
one of our boatmen, appeared as usual, 
but his customary good spirits did not 
accompany him. His brown, puckered 
face was a tragic mask of anger and 
distress. Through our interpreter and 
guide we learned that Nacoe had “lost 
his wife.”” Our immediate sympathy, 
however, flowed into the wrong channel. 
No, Nacoe’s wife was not dead—but 
gone before. Early that same morning 
she had left Nacoe’s house and moved 
to the house of another husband. 
Nacoe was sorrowed. 

We must not misunderstand. The 
lady in question had seemed superfluous 
for some time past and, so far as that 
was concerned, Nacoe was delighted to 
be rid of her. But really! It was 
most unjust. Nacoe’s neighbors might 
so easily get the wrong impression. 
Would we mind if he took the day off? 

At dusk Nacoe appeared again, this 
time smiling and laughing at any prov- 
ceation, as was his wont. To a lifted 
eyebrow he nodded. Yes, his house- 
hold was complete. He had found and 
married another woman—one far more 
charming than the deserter. ‘The neigh- 
bors’ mean gossiping was choked— 
Nacoe’s head was high again. 

Each woman’s children go with her on 
per- 
chance, her family disapproves of her 
new choice. Then the children are 
taken into custody by the family, and 
the mother loses her control of them. 

It is a casual custom, apparently, yet 
absolute fidelity is insisted upon by both 
parties to a match while the arrangement 
isinforce. ‘Taken all in all, a Bushnegro 
family is an entirely agreeable affair. 
The system is perfectly moral, for 
morality anywhere is no more than a 
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standard. This is the Bushnegro stand- 
ard. Missionaries who have attempted 
to introduce monogamy among the 
Bushnegroes have precipitated violent 
promiscuity, disease, and race suicide— 
with a sudden trend toward degeneracy 
—a thing unknown to “uncivilized” 
Bushnegroes. 

I have rather over-stressed divorce— 
though I have not exaggerated. Easy 
divorce is, it is true, provided for by 
Bushnegro law and defended by frequent 
usage. But in practice it is not unusual 
to find a man and his wives who have 
lived together in perfect amity for many 
years—and no old people are left alone. 
As the fires of youth grow white, final 
attachments are often formed which last 
till death; though more commonly the 
old women grow weary of many men 
and in the twilight go back to their own 
and to the concerns of what is more per- 
manent than states or passions or tears— 
the family. It is the only true unit in 
Bushnegro life, for the family is anchored 
in the heart. Fron: it emerges the clan 
and from clans, the tribe, but the two 
last count for little, though they may last 
a thousand years. They are simply 
necessary machines, perpetual, but un- 
attended; they do not truly penetrate to 
the soul of any hour. 


VI 
Old people are held in great respect. 
Their age has brought them wisdom. 
The children and grandchildren compete 
to serve and please them. It is not 
because of favors hoped from these old 


people after they are dead. One may be) 


sure of them, for love and kindliness 
never end. Bitterness stops only with 
death. Affection for the old among the 
Bushnegroes is a wholly simple thing. It 
has grown out of a long gratitude. In the 
jungle life depends upon the precious wis- 
dom of the old. For there are no books. 

These old ones hold justice in their 
hands. The consciousness of right and 
wrong, though common to all, abides 
especially with them. 


\ 


When a small disorder occurs, it is the 
business of the community, and espe- 
cially of the old, to settle it at once, before 
the trouble becomes serious 

Suppose a wife leaves her husband and 
he objects to some detail of the parting- 
the night following the event all the 
village gathers in the firelight before the 
granman’s house to hear the pleas of 
both. 

Cracoe’s wife has gone to another man. 
Everyone knows that, but now Cracoe’s 
opportunity has come to give the inside 
history of the event. He seizes it 
vehemently, with fine verbal dramatics, 
swinging his brown arms in the red stain 
of the firelight to emphasize his plea. 
Cracoe calls the whole town to witness, 
he is not the sort of husband any right- 
minded woman leaves. He is handsome, 
strong. He has many Dutch guilders 
and much raw gold in his own house to 
meet any demands his wives may make 
on him. But, Cracoe admits with a 
sigh and lowered tone there is no ac- 
counting for the vagaries of women. 
What must be, must be, no doubt. 
However—and here he grows loud again 
—was it entirely necessary for the 
deserting wife to take away with her 
the best and only iron cooking pot in the 
whole household of Cracoe? Cracoe 
sits down, looking as self-righteous as 
possible. 

The granman of the town and all the 
rest, young and old alike, have listened 
attentively. Now they ask questions. 
At last every conceivable argument and 
evidence has been heard upon both sides, 
and a decision is handed down. The 
wife must return the pot immediately or 
her new husband will have to pay for it. 

The granman and his elders are the 
official channels of justice. Upon them 
rests the responsibility of the final settle- 
ment, but the women of the village sit 
not far behind the men in the more dis- 
tant glow from the fire in mid-clearing 
and occasionally a murmur comes from 
their ranks. It dies down quickly, but 
observers notice that these murmurs are 
invariably followed by a right-about 
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change of tune on the part of the granman 
and his aides. This is the matriarchal 
way. All races are accustomed to invisi- 
ble powers in the shelter of masculine 
thrones. The Bushnegroes have merely 
systematized that authority, and done it 
painlessly, so to speak. 

Sometimes Bushnegroes commit minor 
thefts. Occasionally one man cheats 
another in the barter of timber, or, in 
fulfilling a commission down-river for a 
neighbor, carelessly keeps the change. 
Affairs of this sort are settled in the 
clearing. The decisions are invariably 
just. A  Bushnegro, no matter on 
which side of a question he stands, dares 
not lie. His sense of justice and truth is 
so profoundly a part of him that he is as 
ready as his enemy to accuse himself, if 
the accusation is just. There is a sound 
and practical reason for this apparent 
moral perfection. If a Bushnegro de- 
ceives in anything, the ancestor spirits of 
his family will know he is unworthy and 
cease their favors. And, still more im- 
portant, there are a thousand, thousand 
gods and demons in the jungle who will 
war against the evil one until he dies. 

They are the good spirits, not bad 
spirits. They have a negative effec- 
tiveness. 

The malefactor, until the hour of his 
misdeed, knows he has survived amid the 
countless dangers of the forest only 
through the help of these friendly gods. 
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The knowledge of their kind presence 
has bolstered waning courage a million 
times and warded off disaster as often. 
But when a man sins, he knows he stands 
alone against the unseen world. The 
good spirits of tree and rapid and rain 
will leave him because of his bad deed. 
Good and evil cannot mix. So it is that 
to ally oneself with lies is to enlist in the 
army of disaster. 

There are only two punishments which 
the community inflicts. The first and 
most common is to insist that the de- 
fendant pay the plaintiff in good Dutch 
schreng and bankonoto the full sum set by 
the council as the cash worth of the 
damage done. The settlement is made 
with as good grace as the temperament 
of the individual permits and the matter 
ends. 

But if one individual offends many 
times there is a second and last punish- 
ment. The recidivist is cast out. He 
must leave his village, his wives, and 
his family and go alone forever, stripped 
of gods and guns, into the jungle. Even 
his people disown him. He has shamed 
them. When, in the pallid forest twi- 
light of the day after the last palaver, the 
turn of the path hides the unhappy sin- 
ner, he has ceased to be. He is forgotten 
as the dead never are; no one ever sees or 
thinks of him again; no rumor of him 
comes; the black throat of the jungle has 
swallowed him. Justice is done. 
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ON TASTE IN TAXI-DRIVERS 
BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


HAVE a definite, decided taste in 

taxi-drivers. Yet, despite this, I 

am not allowed to select the kind I 
like. The whole thing is a matter of 
chance. 

I have learned that taxis of a certain 
color and sign can be depended on to 
charge you moderate rates. So far so 
good. I wait impassive until I see one 
of these, then raise my hand in my 
customary imperial manner. But when 
it comes to taxi-drivers, how much less 
clear! I make my gesture; the cab 
bowls to the curb. The driver looks 
fairly stolid. He has broad shoulders, 
a worn green coat that bespeaks experi- 
ence; and his cap is jammed down on his 
head in a businesslike manner. 

My judgment, as it turns out, is good; 
my premise is not mistaken. He drives 
cautiously. I lean back relieved. I 
notice a most satisfactory, small, printed 
-ard which he has been at pains to tack 
up in his auto. It asks me, courteously, 
not to hurry the driver. Safety first. 
Hurry him! Heavens! Indeed, I should 
think not. I watch him for a moment 
or two longer, then, immensely relieved, 
close my eyes for a moment, in full 
security. 

Ah, yes, but I may be destined the 
very next time, to happen on a driver of 
another type—and nothing to warn me 
of it. This one, too, has a worn green 
coat that connotes experience, and his 
cap, too, is jammed down, denoting 


character. As I hunch my shoulders 
high and squeeze through the narrow 
entrance, I note and mistrust a certain 
roll of his eye. But it is too late now to 
repent. I am committed to my direc- 
tion. Before I have the door closed he 
shakes the brakes, jams on gas and 
determination, and we catapult forward. 

My present driver is of the All-But 
variety. He all but smashes into the 
auto just ahead; all but runs over a 
mincing lady in an elaborate headdress: 
all but takes off a wheel of the taxi next 
us, in playing skillfully for place. My 
responses are, that morning, in perfect 
working order. At each of these all-but 
escapes, my heart turns over in my 
breast, like a live thing. I look for a 
sign urging one, courteously, not to 
hurry the driver. There isn’t any. 

So, we go on shaving death like a 
feather, escaping destruction by a hair's 
breadth, and permanent disability by 
unthinkable fractions. I remember that 
I should have changed my will long ago, 
and that my life insurance is absurdly 
inadequate. At this moment we go on 
one wheel (I don’t mean actually, I mean 
sensationally) around a corner, and 
bring up sharp, with the taxi’s nose one 
inch from a limousine ahead, and my 
nose one inch from the front window- 
glass. ‘The limousine, for reasons of its 
own, stands still. My driver jams his 
horn—“Squacceckkkk-aceeckkkk! 
acckk!”—‘* Dumbells, ain’t they!” he 
shouts sidewise to me. The limousine 
glides forward. We stutter after with 
hasty jerks, take an unexpected swoop, 
speed past the limousine and, in pass- 
ing, shout to the liveried driver, who 
looks like an English Chief Justice, 
“Hey, you dumbell! Whyn’t you get 
out and crawl!” 
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In the infinitesimally short interval 
of the limousine incident and delay my 
driver has lighted a cigarette. I hope 
it will quiet his nerves—never mind 
about mine. It does not. He shows 
signs of the most marked irritation when 
a cab ahead of us does not please him. 
He shouts as he goes to the driver of 
another on the other side of him, *‘ Look 
at that guy, riding on a flat!” But this 
is not the end of it. He jockeys for 
place, fails, succeeds, fails, succeeds, at 
last is abreast of the offending cab, and 
leans and shouts to its driver, “Hey, 
Bozo, you’re riding on a flat! Who let 
you out!” 

This does not consort with my idea of 
deportment. I should like to withdraw 
to the recesses of the cab, but nerves 
forbid me. I remain on the very edge of 
the seat. The next time we actually 
give the fender of the auto ahead a jolt. 
A policeman sees us. But just when I 
think we are to be mercifully arrested 
and I shall have an opportunity to 
apologize, off we go at a worse pace, the 
driver swearing, by way of the horn, at 
intervals of two seconds, all the way, 
“Squaeeckkk!”+-Acckk! Squaceckkk!” 

The excitement is beyond everything. 
I sit on the edge of the seat, am bounced 
off it, and scramble back to it, and con- 
tinue riding with my hat completely 
shutting off one eye, because I do not 
dare to let go the window-casing, to set 
it straight. 

People fly, with their elbows spread, 
like terrified chickens, as we come. One 
starts nervously to dash across our path, 
takes a terrified look at the driver, and 
dashes back into an advancing old 
gentleman, who raises his cane and pulls 
down his hat at the impact. One portly 
woman, who escapes our front wheels by 
an inch, adds a scream. It all harmo- 
nizes. I watch anxiously for the next 
crossing. ““Hey! You big Boob!” shouts 
my driver as we come to it, to an ecclesi- 
astical-looking gentleman whom I take 
to be a bishop, and who seems bent, at 
all hazards, on preserving his dignity, 
but whom we cause to fling his legs 


suddenly in a most unchurchly manner. 

At the next crossing it isa nun. She 
takes no chances with her saints, but 
skims, skims, her cloak floating, and 
taking her white wings with her. Church 
or laity, it does not matter. 

“Did you see that?” my driver shouts 
sidewise to me. 

I certainly did. 

By this time my nerves are shattered. 
I am tempted to shout after her, or 
anyone, “Hey Bozo! Save yourself! 
Save yourself!” 


These are some of the reasons—and I 
could give many more—why I should 
welcome color, emblem, escutcheon, or 
other form of classification for taxi- 
drivers. I would suggest that ribbons 
of different colors round their caps might 
do—pale pink: a gentle, Ben Bolt nature; 
purple, for age and experience; green, for 
kindly and considerate; and _ scarlet, 
unmistakable scarlet, for the “ All-But” 
—* Hey-Bozo!—When-did-you-get-out ” 
kind—something which would enable 
those who have a taste in taxi-drivers to 
exercise that taste if they wish to. 
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ATOM AND I 


BY CHARLES A. BENNETT 





OR many years I have been the 

victim of what someone—I wish 

I knew his name—has felicitously 
called ‘‘astronomical intimidation.” 
You know the kind of thing. “Sup- 
pose,” says your tormentor, “suppose 
this orange stands for the earth; then 
on the same scale the sun would be as 
large as a balloon. And yet the sun is 
a relatively small object as heavenly 
objects go. Now Betelgeuse, for in- 
stance...” But the poison has al- 
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ready begun to work. You tax your 
imagination to estimate how large, or 
rather how small, you bulk on this scale. 
But in vain. Even the familiar analo- 
gies of drops in buckets and grains of 
sand on the shore fail you; you just go 
on dwindling and dwindling and dwin- 
dling—miserably. Your tormentor de- 
cides to make a good job of it and finish 
you off completely, so he begins to 
overwhelm you with astronomical dis- 
tances. “If you were to fire a projec- 
tile from the earth,” says he... (As 
though I would do such a thing! I 
loathe guns. I won’t even go to a play 
if I know it is one where they let off 
revolvers.) Well, it seems the damned 
thing would take about ten years to 
reach the sun. “If you fired it from 
Neptune it would take about thirty 
years.”” Observing your dismay, if not 
your incredulity, he goes on to add that 
no astronomer dreams of calling the sun 
far away. “Why, my dear man, all 
the more important astronomical dis- 
tances have to be calculated in terms of 
light years. A light year is the distance 
traversed by light in a year. And of 
course you know that light travels at 
186,000 miles a second. Some stars are 
thousands of light years away.” And 
so on, and so on. I need not elaborate. 
We have all suffered from this sort of 
thing. 

When you come to think of it, it’s a 
dirty trick to play. My longest journey 
is across the Atlantic, and I regard a 
trip from New Haven to Hartford and 
back as quite an undertaking. But 
when I ask myself what Betelgeuse 
would think of this, my traveler’s in- 
nocent pride is blighted and the thought 
of the triviality of the journey 
to Hartford paralyzes initiative. Of 
course, if I should miss the train to 
Hartford then I might allay my irrita- 
tion by saying to myself, “Steady, now, 
steady! Just think how this must look 
to Betelgeuse.”” But my astronomical 
friends do not offer me their vertiginous 
cosmology as a consolation in time of 
disappointment. They want to beat 
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me into a becoming sense of my own 
insignificance. 

And it’s not only the astronomers who 
indulge in this form of bullying. The 
geologists and anthropologists are just 
as bad. Their long suit is time. (Long 
suit is good.) They put before you a 
diagram of a clock face. “Let us repre- 
sent,” they say, “the total amount of 
time elapsed since the first appearance 
of life on the planet by one hour; then, 
by the same reckoning, man has been in 
existence about thirty seconds.” Chris- 
tianity has often insisted on the need for 
humility: it has been left to geology to 
teach us that we are a little lower than 
the mayfly, miserable ephemera that 
flutter their hour in the sunshine and 
are no more. When you combine what 
the astronomer tells you with what the 
geologist tells you, you get the following 
result: If anyone takes a trip to Hartford 
seriously that shows he is an insect. 

Now one doesn’t like to feel an insect 
and would fain excogitate some retort 
to our scientific bullies. Pascal’s famous 
reply has every merit except the essen- 
tial one of convincing the scientist. 
Pascal said that if some cosmic disaster 
were to overwhelm this planet man 
would still be greater than that which 
destroyed him because he would be 
aware of that which destroyed him. In 
other words, man is the only animal or 
insect or bit of matter—whichever you 
like to call him—that knows he is 
animal, insect, or bit of matter. That 
means that he is more than any of these. 
And so one can point out to the cham- 
pion of the Betelgeuse standard that 
what he really enjoys is not his insignifi- 
cance but the knowledge of his insig- 
nificance: not the fact but the standard 
by which the fact is judged. Hence his 
doctrines, far from being an expression 
of humility, are really the sign of an 
immense pride. But this, to the astron- 
omer, is one of those refinements of 
speculation which merely obscure the 
facts. You can’t get away from the facts, 
he will say. And so one longs, as I have 
longed, to meet him on his own ground. 
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And now at last I am able to do it. 
It is the atom I have to thank for this 
relief. I have been reading—as who 
has not?—some books about the struc- 
ture of the atom. Take one of the 
letters on this page. Divide it up into a 
billion pieces. Segregate one of them. 
Divide that up into a thousand pieces. 
Let us carry off one of these pieces to the 
laboratory and study it. What shall 
we find? No one can tell exactly. But 
the descriptions of those who have looked 
in suggest something like a_ ballroom 
scene where a vast number of dancers 
dance at inconceivable speed to the 
music of jazz and other rhythms. And 
the speed, apparently, does not prevent 
continual cutting in. The mathematics 
of the atom are about as complex as the 
formulation of the laws governing the 
movements of the dancers. And com- 
plexity is not the whole story. The 
dancers—that is, the electrons—prob- 
ably belong to the younger generation. 
At any rate they have discarded Newton 
and his laws as an old fogey. The force 
of gravity means nothing to them. They 
can traverse a distance without taking 
any time to do so, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, they can be in two places 
at the same time. (If that does not 
spell felicity for the younger generation 
I don’t know what does.) 

But this description is irreverent or 
at least flippant. Let us then borrow 
the favorite simile of popular science 
and compare the atom to a tiny solar 
system. And with that you have the 
idea which has freed me from my 
tormentors. For if the atom is a 
small solar system, why may I not say 
that the solar system is just a large 
atom? It is all a matter of the point of 
view, and everyone knows that points 
of view are arbitrary. Thus I have at 
my command a neat tu quoque, for if the 
solar system hurls itself at my head, so 
to speak, as much as to say, “You 
miserable little atom, you!” I can 
reply, “Atom yourself!” Still, as rep- 
artee, that is neither original nor 
brilliant. Fortunately I can do better 


than that. For if it is to be atom 
against solar system, then the atom can 
claim an evident superiority in respect 
of mystery and complexity. Can your 
planets, says the atom, dispense with 
gravity and yet hold together? No? 
Well, my electrons can. Can your 
planets jump from orbit to orbit? No? 
Well, see what my electrons can do! 
Can your planets be in two places at the 
same time? .. . I thought not. Well, 
now what have you got to say for 
yourself? 

And so, you see, the bullies of science 
may call me by the name of the smallest 
thing they know. “Atom!” they may 
snap at me. Do you think I mind now? 
Not a bit of it. “One round trip to 
Hartford, please.” 





SPEAKING OF HIGH PRICES 


BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT was 
President of the United States, if I 
recall correctly, when discussion of 
the high cost of living first became so 
general that initials adequately identified 
the subject—h. c. of |. sufficed. And 
they do to-day. Uncounted economists, 
commissions, committees, and experts, 
not to mention legislatures and con- 
gresses, have grappled with this subject 
during the intervening years, the net 
result, so far as I can see, being nothing 
at all. Such complete failure suggests 
the possibility, paradoxical as it may 
seem, that the high cost of living is not a 
problem for economists at all. But, if 
not, then whose problem is it? Just for 
fun let us see if this so-called problem is 
not fundamentally psychological. 
Taking the affirmative, I shall call as 
my first witness the school textbook. 
Not so many years ago there were only a 
few states that provided free books for 
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their free schools; parents were required 
to furnish the books, papers, pencils, and 
pens, while the state furnished only the 
teachers and buildings. Under this 
system papa had to dig down into his 
jeans for three or four dollars annually. 
The burden was terrific. Every Sep- 
tember the heavens reverberated to 
paternal groans. Bright and worthy 
children were forced out of school be- 
~ause devoted papas simply could not 
meet this frightful expense. Education, 
it appeared, was driving our belov- 
ed country into bankruptcy. Forward- 
looking thinkers saw the danger and 
dared to confront it. The extortionate 
geography and the ruinous arithmetic 
were dragged into the arena for public 
excoriation. With tears of appreciation 
for their champions, fond papas fore- 
gathered in “ Mike’s Place” and drank 
to the coming freedom. Sometimes, in 
an afternoon, a fond papa would drink 
the equivalent of two geographies and 
four arithmetics; but in the hour of 
victory he could afford it, so why men- 
tion such a trivial fact? The battle was 
won, and the tears of children gave way 
to happy laughter. At last the states 
themselves assumed this frightful bur- 
den. It was a great triumph for democ- 
racy. 

I do not know why it is, but education 
has always been enormously expensive. 
The boys I knew who drove grocery 
wagons or worked on farms to purchase 
education were invariably hailed as 
heroes. Few persons doubted that all of 
them would eventually be presidents of 
the United States. At the very same 
time, however, I saw many other boys 
performing incredible prodigies of labor 
and self-sacrifice to purchase bicycles, 
horses, and circus tickets. But these 
labors attracted very little attention be- 
cause bicycles, horses, and circus tickets 
were cheap. One could buy a very good 
bicycle for twenty dollars. A book 
might cost all of two dollars! And for 
some reason that two dollars was very 
much more than twenty. Why, I do 
not know. Therefore, I say this whole 


matter of high prices is a problem for 
psychologists. 

Not only textbooks and education are 
expensive but all kinds of books are 
expensive. They always have been, 
Years ago novels at one dollar each were 
luxuries for the well-to-do; people in 
moderate circumstances were forced to 
borrow them or wait weary months until 
the coveted volumes could be obtained 
from libraries. This condition has not 
changed. It is as frankly recognized by 
publishers to-day as it ever was. When 
a set of books is advertised for sale, if the 
cost goes above ten dollars it is the cus- 
tom to offer a contract for payments on 
the instalment plan. Few of these con- 
tracts call for more than three dollars a 
month. That is just about all anyone 
can afford, partly, of course, because of 
the high price of gasoline. Here is an- 
other commodity that is rather expen- 
sive, but automobiles are cheap. They 
are so cheap, in fact, that the possession 
of one costing less than one thousand 
dollars marks the owner as a poor man. 
You will seldom see a bond salesman 
prick up his ears at sight of the owner of 
a Ford, but once let the aforementioned 
bond salesman peer into a private home 
containing two hundred books and he 
thinks he has spotted a possible cus- 
tomer. 

I know this from personal experience 
because I was the owner of more than 
two hundred books long before I could 
afford any kind of an automobile. I had 
invested over a long period of years per- 
haps eight hundred dollars in books. 
The upkeep is precisely nothing at all. 
Moreover, books provide the cheapest 
form of entertainment I know, leaving 
out of consideration their cultural value. 
Nearly every volume I possess has enter- 
tained me and the members of my family 
a total of approximately sixty hours— 
there are seven of us—so I could afford 
books when even motion pictures were 
too expensive. But these books have 
been a sore puzzle to people who have 
tried to sell me other things; they were 
never able to understand why a man 
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who could tie up a vast fortune in books 
couldn’t purchase fleets of motor cars, 
assortments of phonographs, and wheel- 
barrow loads of stocks and bonds. If 
ever I decide to turn crook, build up a 
vast credit on false pretenses of wealth, 
and leave behind me a horde of ruined 
stockholders, I shall not bother with 
chauffeurs in livery. I can accomplish 
the same results and more with books; 
five thousand dollars’ worth properly 
displayed, I estimate, would mark a man 
as unmistakably a millionaire. 

Anthracite coal is another commodity 
that has never been cheap—that is from 
the point of view of the purchaser. Re- 
cently I discussed this phenomenon with 
a gentleman who distinctly recalls the 
first time he paid five dollars a ton for 
anthracite. “I was madder then,” he 
said, “than last Tuesday when I paid 
twenty-two dollars a ton. The price of 
coal really is an outrage now, but it al- 
ways has been and always will be. Coal 
is like a sacrifice to heathen gods whom I 
do not worship. It is tribute to an alien 
enemy for permission to live. It is a 
tax collected under threat of death. 
And no matter what the sum may be, I 
resent it. The coal burns unseen in my 
cellar. There is no joy in it; I may be 
just as unhappy in its warmth as circum- 
stances dictate; it merely buys me per- 
mission to live. It has held a pistol to 
my head all my life and I hate it.” 

And now let us consider a few items 
that are unaccountably cheap. Con- 
sider motion pictures, for example. 
Five cents was the price of admission I 
paid for the first motion picture show I 
ever saw. Presently the tickets cost ten 
cents, fifteen cents, twenty-five cents, 
forty cents, half a dollar. About that 
time “The Birth of A Nation” gave 
birth to a two-dollar ticket. Did people 
drop dead? Not at all; they filled the 
“opry” house; there wasn’t a motion 
picture theater in town large enough to 
hold the crowd. Motion picture shows 
always have been cheap and they still 
are. 

Likewise silk stockings. Within the 


memory of persons well on the sunny 
side of forty there were very few silk 
stockings in this country, and still fewer 
silk socks. Good cotton ones could be 
purchased for fifteen cents when I first 
donned long trousers; for thirty-five 
cents one perched upon the very pinna- 
cles of luxury. The range of prices for 
women’s stockings was a trifle higher be- 
cause they contained more material, but 
the prices were not much higher. Silk 
came into vogue, and every girl, rich or 
poor, had to have it; therefore, I think I 
am safe in saying that it must be re- 
garded quite generally as cheap. Ac- 
cording to the executives of department 
stores, even men concur in this opinion, 
for men—so the executives tell me—pur- 
chase far more than half of all the silk 
stockings sold. They say that this is 
the only item of women’s apparel that 
men simply delight in purchasing; that 
women who have to threaten divorce to 
obtain one new hat annually must drag 
their husbands away from the stocking 
counter in order to save money for beef- 
steak. What can an economist do with 
such data as that? Here beyond ques- 
tion we have work for the psychologist. 

On their own purely male expenditures 
men display as strange a mixture of 
illogical reactions as one may hope to 
find outside of a psychopathic ward. 
Within my own life time I have seen the 
cost of an excellent cotton shirt rise from 
one dollar to five dollars. While it may 
be a coincidence, I have never heard 
complaint on that score. Men love 
good shirts. The cost of woolen suits 
has also gone up, certainly not less than 
one hundred per cent. But the suits are 
better tailored nowadays; and men like 
good suits. The cost of cigars has gone 
up to such an extent that the old-fash- 
ioned five-cent cigar no longer exists. 
Men love good cigars. But do they 
willingly pay a quarter? Not on your 
life! They are so violent about this 
cigar outrage that millions of them have 
gone over to cigarettes. The cigar 
manufacturers can make out as good a 
case for their increase in prices as any 
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business men in this country, but very 
few men will listen to them. Why? I 
don’t know. 

Men, taking them by the millions, 
have a fierce, warlike resentment against 
any hotel that charges for bread and 
butter. These items, both expensive, 
they insist should be served absolutely 
free. Now the strange thing about this 
is that wheat is grown in nearly every 
part of our country, so that surely not 
less than half the men in the United 
States know at least a little bit about the 
labor and capital that go into its produc- 
tion. Probably more American men 
have worked at least one day in a wheat 
field than in any other kind. But they 
want their bread free. 

The same statements with reference 
to general knowledge of production ap- 
ply to butter. Nearly everybody has 
seen a cow; millions of us have milked 
one; we know that butter is the choicest 
product of the dairy. We would not 
think of demanding a free glass of milk 
with our meal; nevertheless, we demand 
the best of butter, and as much of it as 
we care to consume, without cost. It is 
strange. 

I cannot speak for the whole country, 
but in my experience the cost of baseball 
has risen four hundred per cent. As a 
youngster I paid twenty-five cents for 
admission; now I pay one dollar with an 
added ten cents war tax. I have never 
heard any man mention the increased 
cost of baseball. It was cheap at 
twenty-five cents and it is cheap to-day. 

The reactions of men toward changes 
in the price of merchandise are, in my 
opinion, utterly unaccountable and there- 





fore impossible to forecast. To prove 
this statement I call to the witness stand 
old Demon Rum. Those good citizens 
who prayerfully and earnestly hoped to 
drive him from this country didn’t ex- 
pect to destroy the last bottle the mo- 
ment their Constitutional amendment 
went into effect; they knew that they 
had a battle on their hands. But they 
did expect, with a fair measure of en- 
forcement, to make whiskey both scarce 
and expensive. Well, they accomplished 
that. Therefore it was not unreason- 
able for them to expect that high prices 
would come to their aid. But it de- 
veloped that hundreds of thousands of 
men considered whiskey cheap at almost 
any price. This reaction is the most 
astounding I have ever seen in the field 
of economics. One does not get a clear 
view of it in a big city such as New York 
where the price of whiskey advanced 
only about five hundred to seven hun- 
dred per cent under prohibition. I have 
seen small industrial communities far 
inland where prohibition suddenly wiped 
out about ninety per cent of the supply 
of intoxicants and temporarily destroyed 
the lines of communication for receiving 
more. Under such circumstances I have 
first-hand knowledge of men—not rich 
men but well-paid mechanics—willingly 
trading forty dollars for one quart of 
whiskey that could have been pur- 
chased three months previously for one 
dollar. 

So I rise to remark that the adjective 
“high” when applied to prices has noth- 
ing to do with economics. In our deci- 
sions as to whether goods are cheap or 
dear the emotions are paramount. 
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IMMORTALITY AS A WORLD-CURE 


BY EDWARD 8S. MARTIN 


petent person could put his finger 

on the pulse of this world and tell 
us how it is, the information so given 
would be welcomed in many quarters. 
One does not necessarily notice it as he 
walks abroad, but it is a fact that doubt 
exists in considerable quantity whether 
human life just now is progressing 
towards better conditions or worse ones. 
It is moving, and the impression is very 
general that we are at the beginning of a 
new age. Belief abounds abundantly 
that once this new age gets well a-going 
it will be a better age than the world 
has so far had, but the rub, the worry, 
is over the interval between these pres- 
ents and such time as the new age gets 
well started. 

There is a horrid suspicion, and quite 
well diffused, that the present popula- 
tion of this world has not got average 
sense enough to be used just as it is in 
peopling the new age, and that it may 
be necessary to get rid of quite a bit of 
it. It must be the consideration of that 
necessity which makes people anxious. 
There is apt to be a clean-up before 
any great terrene change. To be sure 
we had the war, and that should have 
been clean-up enough for all purposes. 
But was it? Doubts about that make 
stock brokers wonder where their cus- 
tomers should alight; make American 
politicians uncertain how long Mr. Cool- 
idge is going to last in Washington; 
make builders consider whether the 
business current they count on is trust- 


[ SOME fully informed and com- 


worthy or will lag and leave them with 
empty buildings on their hands. ‘To- 
day,” said Bishop Slattery to the Con- 
gregational Club of Boston, “there is 
the possibility of a great catastrophe, 
and I am not altogether doubtful that 
it may be growing now,” and he went 
on to say that what with the current 
discontents and hatreds and anti-Chris- 
tian propaganda, all sorts of Christian 
churches might have to get together to 
save the Christian Church from wreck. 
Conan Doyle and many others have 
had from spiritist sources these same 
suggestions of impending catastrophe. 
They are common in spiritist books. 
They are also put out with confidence 
and precision by the _ British-Israel 
people—-those who connect the Anglo- 
Saxons with the Lost Tribes, and know 
to a day when hell-to-pay will begin and 
when it will end. Folks who go into 
particulars about it say we shall have 
very interesting expositions of the 
effect of poison gas on large cities; and 
it seems safe to assert that extraordinary 
destructive gases in considerable quan- 
tity are now in the possession of various 
governments and can be produced in still 
greater quantity whenever called for. 
On the other hand, another intimation 
attributed to the spirit world says 
that there is a big war on already, but 
they call it a bloodless war, a war 
between spirituality and materialism. 
That, at least, is so; at least one can 
feel that conflict going on and, if anyone 
says it has always been going on, the 
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answer is that it is going on now much 
more palpably than usual. 


EOPLE who know a little some- 

thing, and have come to know any- 
thing unusual, as a rule do not tell it all. 
They cannot. No one would believe 
them. You can put across to another 
mind only so much as that other mind is 
prepared to receive. Of course, re- 
ceptive capacity in minds may increase 
greatly, and what one cannot take in at 
one time he may see the point of later. 
One notices that in rereading books. 
Books that meant one thing to us when 
we were young usually mean something 
quite different if we reread them when 
we come to maturity. Really, we do not 
stay about in this world for nothing; 
almost all of us get something, and a 
good many get a good deal. If you are 
discouraged about yourself and do not 
think you have made due progress, go 
find some fairly good book that you read 
in childhood or in youth, and see what 
it says to you now. But, as was being 
said, if by any chance someone knows 
something out of the common he cannot 
impart it successfully except to persons 
who know enough to take it in. 

That may be one reason why the 
Corporation of Harvard College picks 
the kind of speakers it does to give 
the Ingersoll lecture. Not everybody 
knows what the Ingersoll lecture is, but 
it is one of the humble facts of current 
life, and now and then it gets a little 
advertisement. Miss Caroline Inger- 
soll, of Keene, N. H., who died in 1893, 
left five thousand dollars to Harvard 
University to make good a wish of her 
father and establish a lectureship on 
The Immortality of Man, one lecture to 
be given every year (if convenient) and 
the lecturer paid and his discourse 
printed out of the income of the fund. 
It is thirty-three years since the lecture- 
ship was founded and in that time there 
have been eighteen Ingersoll lectures on 
the immortality of man, and the larger 
part of them delivered by persons who 
either did not approve of immortality 


as a prospect for man or did not see it 
coming to him. The lecturers have 
included Dr. George A. Gordon, William 
James, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Josiah 
Royce, John Fiske, and William Osler; 
and the last lecture, delivered in 1922, 
was by Dr. Kirsopp Lake, Harvard 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History who 
admitted that he does not think per- 
sonality survives or ought to. In all 
this series of expositions no one has yet 
been called upon—so far as appears— 
who was a master of the goings-on now 
cropping out on all sides on which are 
based the claims of the spiritists that 
the survival of death by personality is a 
demonstrated fact. These persons are 
now the most active partisans of the 
immortality of man. They have the 
most confident theory about it and their 
theory is supported by the best stories. 
Some of them are scientists of great 
distinction; others of them are writers 
well known and well approved. It may 
be that the reason why the Harvard 
Corporation has never picked one of 
these highly eligible people for this job 
has been that, looking about in its home 
community, it could not see a sufficient 
proportion of minds who would be able 
to take in what a spiritist lecturer, 
really informed about man’s immor- 
tality, would be able to tell them. Or 
it may be that the Corporation knows 
nothing about current spiritism and 
supposes it to be mere diversion of the 
feeble-minded. If so, so much the 
more may one suggest that it is time 
the Ingersoll lecture was given by some 
real expert in current knowledge of the 
subject it was intended to explore. 


OW much would it benefit the world 

to have confidence in immortality 
much more positive? Doctor Lake said 
in his lecture that when confidence in the 
future life was more general and vivid 
too many people put in too much of their 
time trying to save their souls, and the 
great human errand of keeping body and 
soul together was over much neglected. 
We are strong nowadays in all that per- 
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tains to the maintenance of the body. 
Our wise men have checked diseases; 
they make physical repairs very skill- 
fully; they furnish shelter and clothing 
no end; they feed us more liberally and 
with greater variety than the mass of 
people was ever fed before. They help 
us in our migrations. In all temporal 
concerns our world goes strong, but 
whether soul and body are successfully 
kept together is still something of a 
question. The body gets more attention 
than the soul. The body, which some- 
times has been valued chiefly because it 
was the soul’s habitation, is in danger 
nowadays of being valued purely for itself. 

And that is not a good thing. The 
body is altogether too transitory to 
carry the main part of one’s invest- 
ments. It is important of course; 
health is important, immensely so, but 
even health is more important from its 
relation with the soul. The soul needs 
a healthy body to live in. At least we 
think so now. In the Middle Ages, 
when belief in the after-life was a good 
deal more vivid than it is at present, it 
was considered that to plague the body 
was profitable to the soul. Not so 
nowadays. We think we do much 
better when our bodies are healthy and 
clean than otherwise. We are advanced 
enough for that: we think of them as 
habitations, as instruments, and pay due 
attention to them as good housekeepers 
should. One does not see the danger 
that Doctor Lake spoke of, that of 
neglecting temporal things in order to 
save our souls. On the contrary, the 
current theory of life and conduct is that 
by the proper discharge of temporal 
duties we advance spiritually and fit 
ourselves for further activities and ad- 
vancement in the au dela. That is one 
change that has come to religion as we 
Western people look at it. Whereas 


in older times it was more concentrated 
on self-denial and self-abasement, now 
its errand seems largely to be to make a 
better habitation of this world and better 
physical people of its inhabitants. 

But neither of these ends is likely 
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to be attained by putting it first. 
They are secondary ends and cannot 
survive and prosper unless the great 
primary end gets due and constant at- 
tention. The spiritual part of life is the 
substance, the temporal part is the 
reflection of it. Turn it the other way 
around and it does not work. The spirit 
is the master of the body. If one is ina 
state of spiritual health he is in a condi- 
tion highly conducive to physical health. 
That is much more nearly true than to 
say if he is in a state of physical health 
he is necessarily in a condition conducive 
to spiritual health, for one may be very 
healthy physically and bad spiritually, 
and he may be very unhealthy physi- 
cally for some reason, and still pretty 
good spiritually. But still it remains 
that, of the two states, the state of 
spiritual health is more important than 
the other, and more conducive to every 
sort of well being. 

Longevity is looked upon as a blessing, 
though people sometimes wonder that 
it should be; but a sound spiritual state 
is very conducive to longevity since it 
enables one to take the troubles of life 
with equanimity and not to knock 
under to them. These considerations of 
health and the relation of the spiritual 
state to it has to do with the world cure 
and with the propriety of getting the 
Ingersoll lecture at Harvard done for 
once by someone who believes in im- 
mortality and knows the grounds of the 
contemporary argument that it has been 
demonstrated in our days quite outside 
of the Bible. What the Bible says here 
and there on that subject has been of 
inestimable value, but for people of 
our time the Bible has weakened as an 
authority on scientific and even psy- 
chological subjects by literary criticism 
and the invasion of some of its provinces 
by current scientific knowledge. It 
may be that that extraordinary book 
does not need any testimony from out- 
side of itself to prove the truth of what 
it says, but in our day it will not suffer 
from outside testimony as to facts that 
it bears witness to. 
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To everything spiritual, to religion 
especially, the theory of immortality is 
of the first importance. St. Paul de- 
scribed it as the very pith of religion. 
So it is and, of course, it is the pith of all 
psychical knowledge. That it is im- 
portant hardly anyone denies. The 
people who do not yet believe in it 
make the best case they can for life 
without it and, of course, in that they 
do well, but the case they make is not 
any too satisfactory. Doctors nowa- 
days practice pretty generally to bring 
about in so far as they can a good spir- 
itual condition in their patients. In 
many cases that is of the first impor- 
tance, but the great patient of all the 
doctors in these days is this world that 
we live in, generally admitted to be 
pretty sick, admitted also to be impor- 
tant to its inhabitants, and admitted 
more and more generally to be incurable 
in the long run by any but spiritual 
means. Physical means are compara- 
tively easy. They will be tried and are 
being tried. So it was in times past. 
They were tried and tried again, and 
about the best that can be said for them 
is that our world survived them. But 
in the years to come, so great has been 
man’s progress on the material side that 
the prospect is that the present civiliza- 
tion in our world will not survive the 
medication by material means which is 
war. That is why the search for light 
on spiritual power is so lively in these 
times. 


F THIS world is related to the world 

invisible, the advantages and also 
the limitations of that relation need to 
be better defined than they are now. 
We should know what we can get to 
advantage out of the invisible, and what 
we need not try for because it is not for 
us. That this world is related to a world 
invisible has been a detail of belief for 
thousands of years, and is dutifully 
admitted by every church steeple which 
points to the sky. If we accept that 


belief we are entitled to do what we can 
about it. If we reject it we can save 
some money on steeples which is, to 
be sure, the present disposition, es- 
pecially in cities where commercial and 
residential buildings run up to great 
heights and steeples are obstructed as 
well as comparatively unprofitable as 
producers of revenue. 

Suppose we got to estimate people 
more as souls and not so much as in- 
dustrial possibilities or financial en- 
tities, would that be good for us? When 
you sit in the street car and look at the 
people—look at their bodies, their faces, 
which is what you see—do you think of 
what is inside of them, or merely of 
what is outside? If you think of the 
life within, that is, of their souls, and 
examine their exteriors for indication 
that their souls are in a good case or not, 
they all become interesting. There is 
something rather awful about the current 
disposition to think of human beings as 
consumers, as producers, as accumula- 
tors of money to put into savings banks, 
as possible buyers of everything imagi- 
nable, as creators and diffusors of wealth. 
All these aspects of human beings are 
important, but whoever sees them as 
souls sees more of them than can be 
discerned by contemplation of all their 
temporal functions. 

Another thing—much of what we 
have been taught, and have thought, to 
be good, is not good; is merely goody- 
good, or bad. Much of what we have 
been taught, and have thought, to be 
bad, is not bad; quite a bit of it is even 
good. What is inconvenient and dis- 
turbing to the status quo is usually put 
down as bad, but in all civilizations the 
estimates of what is good and what is 
bad have been very faulty, and ours is 
no exception. To correct its ideals and 
persuade people that in divers particulars 
they have seen crooked, is a fairly 
rough job, but it is important, and 
in these times it is proceeding quite 
effectively. 
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a HE vigorous article of protest with 
[os we open this issue of the Maga- 
zine would challenge attention coming 
from any well-informed source, but it is 
doubly significant coming from the Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Central New York. The Right Reverend 
Charles Fiske, D.D., LL.D., was rector of 
the Chureh of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Baltimore, from 1910 to 1915, declined elec- 
tion as Bishop Coadjutor of Dallas in 1913, 
was consecrated Bishop Coadjutor of Central 
New York in 1915, and succeeded to the office 
of Bishop in 1924. He is the author of a 
number of books, among them The Perils of 
Respectability, The Experiment of Faith, and 
The Faith By Which We Live. 

Plain speaking in international affairs often 
clears the air; and when we asked André 
Tardieu to write for us on the present atti- 
tude of France toward her former allies and 
associates in the war, we asked him above all 
else to be frank. Frank he certainly is. 
Captain Tardieu was High Commissioner of 
lrance to the United States from 1917 to 
1919, was one of the French plenipotentiaries 
at the Peace Conference and Minister of 
Liberated Regions, 1919-20, and at that time 
was considered Clemenceau’s right-hand 
man. Recently he has once more been 
elected to the Chamber of Deputies, and 
there have been many prophecies of his re- 
turn to such power as used to be his. 

In H. G. Dwight’s paper in praise of the 
South, the glum-looking man says that 
though his ancestors on both sides were New 
Englanders, he himself was not born on either 
side of the Potomac. The glum-looking man 
in these respects reveals a curious resemblance 
to Mr. Dwight himself, whose forerunners 
were also New Englanders and who was born 
in Constantinople. Mr. Dwight lived for 
many years in the Near East, wrote Stamboul 
Nights, Persian Miniatures, and a volume on 





Constantinople shortly to be republished by 
Harper & Brothers; was connected until 
recently with the State Department; and is 
now living in Washington and writing for 
us a series of papers of which “South 
of the Potomac” is the fifth to appear. 
(The others have been “The Washington 
Express,” “The Horrors of Washington,” 
“Shoulder Straps,” and “Impatience on a 
Monument.”’) 

The first story of the month comes to us 
from Helen R. Hull, assistant professor of 
English at Columbia and author of Laby- 
rinth, Quest, and numerous short stories. 

Since The Freeman vanished from the 
news-stands, there has appeared a book con- 
taining a collection of the incisive editorials 
and essays which it published during its brief 
and uncompromising existence. Readers of 
this book may have noticed how many of 
the most brilliant of these contributions are 
signed with the initials A. J. N. It is a 
pleasure to welcome Albert Jay Nock to 
Harrer’s Maacazine. His article on the 
passing of the art of conversation in America 
will be followed in due course by others from 
his distinguished pen. 

Emily Newell Blair of Joplin, Missouri, is 
not only the author of recent HarpEr articles 
on “Why I Sent My Children Away To 
School”? and “This Business of Wifehood,”’ 
but also Vice-Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee; and this month she 
makes some penetrating observations on the 
male of the political species as she has en- 
countered him at party conventions and be- 
hind the closed doors of committee rooms, 
where she has often been the only feminine 
observer of his methods of work. 

Doctor Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor 
of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York (which is now constructing for itself a 
great church building on Riverside Drive near 
Grant’s Tomb), needs no introduction to the 
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Harper audience; he now writes every 
month for the Magazine. 

With “The Philistine.” £. M. Delafield, 
the distinguished British novelist, makes her 
first appearance in our pages. Her most 
recent novel is The Chip and The Block. 
Delafield, by the way, is her nom de plume; 
she is Mrs. Arthur Dashwood, daughter of 
the late Count Henry de la Pasture of Llan- 
dogo, and of Mrs. Henry de la Pasture (now 
Lady Clifford), who is also well-known as a 
novelist. 

There is much talk of behaviorism these 
days, but how many of us who so glibly refer 
to it have more than a vague idea of what 
behaviorism actually is and what it implies? 
At our request John B. Watson, outstand- 
ing American exponent of this school of 
psychological thought, presents a clear and 
simple statement of the matter. Dr. Wat- 
son, formerly of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, is the author of Psychology from the 
Stand point of a Behaviorist and other notable 
books in this field. In the next issue, he will 
continue with a discussion of some of the 
more difficult problems which the behaviorist 
of today faces. 

By this time Henshaw Ward of New 
Haven (author of Evolution for John Doe), is 
well known to our readers for his illuminating 
scientific articles, a number of which we have 
published in recent months. For many 
years he was a teacher of English at the Taft 
School. In this issue he deals with the funda- 
mentals of a subject which is probably talked 
about more than any other under the sun. 

The final story of the month, “* Mirage,”’ is 
by Lee Foster Hartman, associate editor of 
Harper’s MaGazine, whose “ Veneer” was a 
feature of our January issue. 

Despite Professor Ripley’s recent widely 
discussed article in the Atlantic Monthly, it is 
a question whether the business practices 
which he condemned are not less significant 
than the trend which these practices were 
designed to offset. It is with this trend that 
John T. Flynn’s article deals; we recom- 
mend it to all readers who like to look below 


the surface of present day business condi- 
tions. Mr. Flynn was Managing Editor of 
the New York Globe before it was extin- 
guished by the late Mr. Munsey, and now 


writes a daily syndicated article for a |; 
string of newspapers. His article, |; 
should be emphasized, is intended as a | 
ture, not as an argument; a description of 
what is happening in our business evolution 
and what seems to Mr. Flynn likely to hap 
pen, not a brief for the kind of thing }y 
wishes to see happen. “I have my o 
private opinion about these things,” says 
Mr. Flynn in a letter to us, “but that seemed 
of no importance to the article.” 

We are accustomed to read in the maga 
zines the life stories of those who hav 
arrived at a success measured in terms of 
wealth. Doctor Alice Hamilton’s achiev 
ment has been quite of a different sort. W, 
are glad to give space to the study of her 
remarkable career written by Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant, whom many of our read 
ers will recall as the author of a delightful 
series of papers which we published a few 
years ago, based on her experiences in New 
Mexico. Miss Sergeant is now living in New 
York, writing a series of biographical por- 
traits. 

John W. Vandercook’s study of jungle 
life and jungle marriage is a further record of 
his recent trip to Suriname (on the northern 
coast of South America) which has already 
formed the basis of his other HARPER arti- 
cles, ““ White Magic and Black in the Jungle,” 
“Jungle Survival,” and “ Eternal Life in th 
Jungle.” Mr. Vandercook has now set out 
on a trip to Liberia, where he will study the 
life of the Negro in his original habitat. The 
articles listed above, with other chapters of 
Suriname experiences and observations, will 
appear next fall in a volume entitled Tom- 
Tom to be published by Harper & Brothers. 


@ @ @ 


The poetry in this issue is contributed by 
Elizabeth Morrow, wife of the New York 
banker, Dwight Morrow, and author of a 
sonnet in the March issue of Harper's: 
S. Foster Damon, of the English Department 
at Harvard, whose recent book on Blake 
attracted an extraordinary amount of critical 
praise; A. A. Milne, whose new series of 
verses in the delightful manner of “When We 
Were Very Young” are now appearing each 
month in the Magazine; Alice Brown, of 
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Boston, the well-known novelist and short 
rv writer; and Edward Davison, a voung 
English poet now living in New York, whose 
t volume of verse, Harvest of Youth, is 
eing published this spring by Harper & 
Brothers and who is now engaged in writing a 
history of English poetry. 


& @ 


The contributors to the Lion’s Mouth are 
Laura Spencer Portor (Mrs. Francis Pope), 
a frequent contributor to this and other 
magazines and a member of the editorial staff 
f the Woman’s Home Companion; Charles 
A. Bennett, associate professor of philoso- 
phy at Yale; and Chester T. Crowell, of 
Pompton Lakes, New Jersey, formerly a 
newspaper man, now a successful short-story 
writer. 

@ @ 8 

The painting which we reproduce as the 
frontispiece is the work of Chauncey F. 
Ryder of New York, one of the ablest living 
American landscape painters. 


ee 


In our January issue, Dean Roscoe Pound 
of the Harvard Law School, writing on “*The 
Crisis in American Law,” made a plea for a 
thorough-going study of the administration 
of justice in the United States. He claimed 
that this study should be undertaken by our 
law schools. “* Nowhere else,” said he, “‘ shall 
we find the conditions of continuity of in- 
vestigation, permanence of tenure, inde- 
pendence of politics, and assured competency, 
scientific spirit and scientific method, without 
which the necessary research will fall short 
of its purpose.” There is therefore special 
interest in the announcement from Cam- 
bridge that the Harvard Law School is to 
undertake a study of the present-day opera- 
tions of criminal justice, selecting Boston as a 
typical region for this study. A grant from 
the Milton research fund has been made for 
this purpose to Professor Joseph H. Beale and 
associates; the entire faculty will take part in 
the work. 

eee 


Those who recall in the same issue of the 
Magazine Philip Curtiss’s delightful story. 


“Sylvia Goes to the City,” may be interested 
in the following legal item from Mr. Curtiss: 


Speaking of “ Sylvia,” I had an amusing experi- 
ence the other day. My sister married an Eng- 
lishman, and on his death has returned to this 
country but has had to be renaturalized. Recently 
I went as one of her sponsors to the superior court 
where the naturalizations are made. There was a 
huge room full of aliens and then the judge came in 
and took the bench—an impressive, tall man in a 
black silk gown. When our case was called we all 
gave our names, my sister was admitted to citizen- 
ship, and then the judge nodded for me to go up 
to the bench. When I did so, he leaned over and 
whispered, “I wanted to tell you that T read your 
story ‘ Sylvia Goes to the City’ in Harper's and 
my wife and I laughed ourselves sick.” 
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Letters of applause and indignation con- 
cerning Mrs. Gerould’s “The Plight of the 
Genteel”’ and Mrs. Blair's “Why I Sent My 
Children Away to School” have been numer- 
ous. The most striking fact about the reac- 
tion to Mrs. Blair’s paper, however, is that 
the scattered opposition has been drowned 
out by the voices raised in enthusiastic agree- 
ment, and that our School Information Bu- 
reau has been deluged with letters asking for 
the names of the schools to which she sent 
her children! The response to Mrs. Gerould 
has been more equally divided between assent 
and dissent. We have selected for publica- 
tion here the following passages from a letter 
from G. W. C. Ross, president of the Farm 
Mortgage Loan and Trust Company of 
Carrington, North Dakota, as representing a 
point of view markedly different from that of 
the author of “The Plight of the Genteel”’: 


I am not in the habit of trying to break into 
print, but I cannot refrain from comment on Mrs. 
Gerould’s striking article. 

When I was a boy my mother once said to me 
(I suppose in response to some remark of mine 
which she thought socialistic), “ But how dreadful 
it would be if everybody were rich! For then none 
of us could get anybody to do our work for us!” 
Mrs. Gerould has apparently discovered that that 
dreaded era has arrived; and she seems to find it 
as deplorable as it looked in prospect to my mother. 

The nub of Mrs. Gerould’s thesis is contained in 
her statement that “It has been our theory that 
some sort of service and some extent of privacy were 
necessities.” (Italics mine.) Yet that is not an 
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entirely happy statement of just what she means. 
For the alternative, opposed in her mind to her 
ideal, is not the primitive life of self-help, as prac- 
tised by Tolstoy or our pioneer great-grand- 
mothers. The crass modern common folk whose 
way of life she so despises, command a great deal of 


We do not 
eat Florida grape-fruit the year round in cheap 


superlitively good service by others. 


restaurants, and Baltimore oysters fresh in Minne- 
apolis, and wear silk stockings and fur coats to our 
work, and use modern plumbing and city garbage 
collection and the public schools, and so on ad 
infinitum, without much more than any mere mini- 
mum of good service. Never before in the history 
of the world have people depended so much on the 
effort and service of others in their behalf, for so 
But that is 
She admits that. 
She says, “We are the employers, if you like, of 


much of what they deem necessities. 


not what Mrs. Gerould means. 


butchers, grocers, carpenters, electricians, cab 
drivers, and laundresses.”” But being an “em- 
ployer” does not satisfy her. She must needs be a 
mistress. It’s direct, exclusive, personal, domestic 
service that in her view is essential to the truly 
civilized life. But it is obvious that if we accept 
this view only a part of the people can ever live 
properly, and they can do it only by depriving the 
If one 
must have a “resident cook” to be able to live 


rightly, it is evident that the 


rest of the people of similar opportunity. 
“resident cook” 
cannot herself live rightly; for she cannot have any- 
Indeed, she is 
doubly condemned to brutishness, with the double 


body to do her cooking for her. 


strain of doing her own cooking for herself and also 
the cooking for her genteel mistress. 

To Plato it was a truism that the social order 
rested on slavery, the sacrifice of a lower class, 
body and soul, for an upper. That same assump- 
tion, measurably toned down, is implicit in Mrs. 
Gerould’s thinking. In Plato’s day it was a true 
truism, so to speak. It was true so long as service 
had to be servile,—so long as the only service ob- 
tainable was direct, manual, personal service, in 
Maybe it is still true. 


Perhaps civilization in the nature of the case can 


industry and in the home. 


be available only to a limited number, at the ex- 
And yet, has 
not our modern mechanical and scientific command 
of nature altered that situation? Might it not be 
possible now for all of us to dispense with that old- 
fashioned kind of service and still for everybody to 
have some small leisure; enough, perchance, to 
cultivate a modicum of the finer life? 


’art of the plight of Mrs. Gerould’s genteel 


pense of its denial to the rest of us. 
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appears to be due to the natural feeling of an olde; 
generation, that standards and methods differen 
from those of their youth are necessarily inferior 
She says truly that “the state of mind which pre 
fers a resident cook to a private motor car is n 
longer recognized.” Yet is it so self-evident that 


to have a resident cook is the nobler ideal? In thy. 


nature of things, not more than half of the people 


can have resident cooks, for the other half must ! 

the resident cooks. But everybody might have « 
private motor car, with its opportunities for recrea 

tion in the open, to mention just one of its attrac- 
tions;—and thanks to Henry Ford, nearly every- 
body in America does have one. Whichever then, 
be considered the nobler standard of living, need it 
be asked which is the more democratic, nay, the 
more Christian way of life? 


&ee 


From Herbert Snyder, headmaster of the 
Valley Ranch School in Wyoming, comes an 
enlightening comment on Mrs. Blair’s paper: 


There are many who will take sharp issue with 
Mrs. Blair’s strictures on the public high-school of 
today, but I think that everyone who has had the 
chance of comparing the high-school with the 
boarding-school of today will agree with the main 
points made in the article. 
tional boy or girl who ever learns in the high- 
school. 


It is only the excep- 


Certain reasons for the poor quality of 
high-school instruction will occur to many. A 
strong conservative would say that there are too 
many women teachers. But another reason, more 
to the point, is that there are too many people 
teaching who do not intend to go on with it as a 
life job. As long as these people satisfy certain 
artificial requirements, they are adjudged compe- 
tent to teach anyone. These requirements are 
those asking that every prospective teacher should 
study a certain amount of “ pedagogy”’ and allied 
subjects, which are assumed to show the teacher 
how to teach. The main result is that the teacher 
does not, in many cases, know what to teach; he 
does not know his subject thoroughly enough to 
be a teacher of anything except “pedagogy.” If 
more parents were really interested in their 
children’s education, as was Mrs. Blair, we might 
expect a higher and more thorough kind of public 
school instruction. As it is, the schools of all 
kinds in this country face an appalling indifference 
on the part of parents, and it is not to be wondered 
at if they make but feeble progress along the path 
of rea] education. 
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Creation’s mammoth art gallery .. . a succession 

of Earth’s masterpieces grouped in one great col- , 
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THE TEST OF THE GENTEEL by Cornelia James Cannon 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould’s article which appeared a few 
months ago pictured the bitter straits to which cultivated peo- 
ple are reduced by the pressure of modern economics. Mrs. Can- 
non sees another side to the question in her article which will be 
eagerly debated. 


THE ATTACK ON NEW YORK by Charles Merz 
“Hyprocrisyv, conceit, bare legs, hip pocket flasks, Continental 
morals’’ all these are included in the Western indictment of New 
York. Mr. Merz detects some resemblances between the frailties 
of New Yorkers and those of the Rotarians of the Middle West. 


HOW WE THINK: A BEHAVIORIST’S VIEW by John B. Watson 
Dr. Watson offers his detinitions of the processes of thought. And 
here is the real battleground of the old and the new psychologists. 


AMAZONS OF FREEDOM by Duncan Aikman 
This ardent championship of the younger generation — feminine 
reveals a new argument regarding a much discussed group. 


THE RUDE MILITIA bv Stuart Rose 
A general survev of our ‘‘First Line of Defense.’ The author does 


not see 1t through rose colored spectacles 


en —, Also — 
LIMITATION OR’ LIBERTY, by Dr 
HARPER & BROTHERS | Harry E. Fospick 
zzrd Street, New York MAN MONDAY'S FISHING, by CHar.es 
| NorDHOFE 
want to subscribe to vour magazine, begit - | THE GENESIS OF WOMEN'S FASH- 
ith the June issue, described above. Please — | IONS, by Heten Woopwarp 
1c $4.00 for 1 Year. ($6.00 for 2 Years | TWO LIVES, by Gusrav Eckstein 
| STORIES: by Martin ArMstrONG, Ep- 
| wina STANTON Bascock, and ALICE 
| BRowN 
| and many other notable features 
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D. Appleton & Company Announce 
Edith Wharton’s S 


new book | aa 


HERE and BEYOND ‘Gy ° 


\ group of six of Mrs. Wharton’s most significant shorter stories of recent 
vears. Three of them — “Miss Mary Pask,” “The Young Gentlemen” and 
‘* Bewitched”? — are, as suggested by the volume’s title, of a psychic natur 
exhibiting that austerity of background and strength of characterization 
which made of “Ethan Frome” a masterpiece. The others are in varying 
moods, ranging from subtle studies to light satirical adventures. 








Octavo. Handsomely printed and bound, with decorative end papers by 
E. C. Caswell. $2.50 
‘ _ 7 


Susan | | Other Good Books 
THE MONEY BOX By Robert Lynd 
Ertz 


Delightful essays, whimsical, fanciful, | 
humorous, varied, and most entertaining 












has seritten a $2.50 | 
new novel, in | G. STANLEY HALL By Lorine Pruette 
many respects A sympathetic biography of the great 
similar to her GOING-TO-THE STARS - 
~=x="""" delightful : dd By Vachel Lindsay 
° New poems and drawings. $2 
Madame Claire | MY RELIGION 
| In‘ \ladame Claire” it was an old Phe views of Arnold Bennett, Hug! 
| lady who pulled the strings in the Walpole, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Rebe: 


. ; ‘est, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Compton 
<P ‘e ane secmhe ab | West, E. Phillig Oppen! . I 
affair the YOURE proj le about | Mackenzie, Israel Zangwill, J. D. Beres 
her. In this new novel, | ford and many others. $1.5 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE 
AFTER NOON By Jacques Bainville 
it is a man of some forty-odd years 


The brilliant, much discussed Frenc! 
who is the central figure, old | 
enough to have grown daughters, | 


ay work, splendidly translated by Alice and 
young enough to perhaps find a 














Christian Gauss. $3.5 
| 
new adventure in life himse’f. 
Charles Lester and his interesting | 
daughters; Lydia Chalmers, the 
American widow; and the others, | 
form a group as unique and delight- 
ful as were \ladame Claire and her 
young people. “ \fter Noon”’ is 
the charming chronicle of the lives 
of truly charming people. $2.00 


** As exhilarating as champagne,” says Stuart 
Sherman of 
THE DIARY OF A 
YOUNG LADY OF 
FASHION in the year 
1764-65 
Written by Crieone Knox 
edited by her kinsman, ALFXANDER 
Biacker Kerr. | 
The season’s sensation wher- | 
ever books are read. $2 5 
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An illustrated Monthly Bulletin of New Books and Authors will be sent free on request 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY : 35 West 32nd Street : NEW YORK 
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AMONG THE 





NEW BOOKS 


By HARRY HANSEN 


Literary Editor of the Chicago Daily News 





y |DGAR ALLAN POE, a 
A Study in Genius, by 
Joseph Wood Krutch, is 
an important addition 
to the interpretations of 
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SIM Poe and one that no 

dalla future student of Ameri- 
can literature can afford 
to ignore. The author is particularly effec- 
tive in his nonpartisan attitude, as a result 
of which he makes out a better case for the 
character of Poe than he would otherwise. 
The book seeks to explain the subjectivity, 
morbidity and hopelessness in Poe’s writings 
by an inquiry into the physical disabilities 
of the poet. Although all of Mr. Krutch’s 
conclusions are not susceptible of proof it 
remains that he has produced a study that 
profits by recent researches into sex psy- 
chology and also uses to advantage the in- 
formation disclosed in the Edgar Allan Poe 
letters in the Valentine museum of Rich- 
mond, made public in book form last season. 
Mr. Krutch writes at a time when it is no 
longer necessary for a critic either to cham- 
pion Poe against his detractors, nor to attack 
him on behalf of conservatives and tran- 
scendentalists. We of this generation are 
above the battle, and most of us are sufli- 
ciently remote from Virginia not to make the 
exaltation of Poe an object of local pride. 
The nineteenth-century writers viewed Poe 
either as a drunkard who was a genius but no 
gentleman, or as the victim of abuse and 
ueglect on the part of relatives, who drank 

imself to death because a cold world would 
have none of him. As a matter of fact Poe 
lad every encouragement, abused the con- 
fidence of many friends, and all his life lived 














within the house of his imagination, as Mr. 
Krutch conclusively shows. Moreover, we 
are indebted to Mr. Krutch for a careful and 
sane valuation of Poe’s work, much of which 
has been over-rated. He has repeated the 
story of Poe’s quarrel with Rufus Wilmot 
Griswold, with justice to the latter. An 
interpretation of the work of Poe by a study 
of his character is not new: it can be found, 
for instance, in the much discussed memoir 
by Griswold which appears as a preface to 
The Literati, but Mr. Krutch’s reading of 
Poe’s character through his writings un- 
covers many new angles. The lack of 
voluptuousness in Poe’s writings: the chaste- 
ness of his allusions to women, are taken by 
the critic to confirm the legend of Poe's 
lack of passion; to this end he points to 
numerous passages in Poe. This does not 
seem sufficient proof; at least it would not 
hold in an examination of classical writers. 
The literary criticism, however, divorced 
from psychoanalysis, seems sound. Thus 
Mr. Krutch finds that the French wholly 
misread the importance of Poe because he 
ministered to their tastes, and he combats 
the arguments of French writers, first voiced 
by Baudelaire, that Poe “first inaugurated 
the poetic consciousness,” adding that this 
is possible only if there is no true poetry in 
the world except the poetry of morbid 
sensibility; he also discounts the French 
view that Poe’s flight was less from himself 
than from the unsympathetic environment 
of America, and believes that Poe always fled 
from himself, taking refuge in a world of the 
imagination, living always subjectively, and 
giving the reader no product of observation 
or objective experience. By an examination 
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of his marriage and his relations to Mrs. 
Clemm, the mother of his girl-wife, Virginia, 
and really his only intellectual companion 
in the home, as well as to other women, Mr. 
Krutch declares that Poe suffered from an 
enforced continence, which reveals itself 
in morbidity, misgiving, and fear. ‘*Poe 
was the real inventor of that frisson nouveau 
upon the discovery of which Hugo con- 
gratulated Baudelaire,” writes Mr. Krutch. 
He declares that the creator of * Berenice” 
and **The Tell-Tale Heart” has no superior 
in the creation of an atmosphere of morbid 
horror. He was an 
ingenious constructor 
in prose and verse, 
he had ‘‘a variety of 
stvlistie tricks,” but 
“even in certain pieces 
heavily laden with 
dross there flash out 
lines of pure magic.” 
His criticism = was 
largely a reflection of 
his own taste and 
** Beauty as he defines 
it includes nothing 
except beauty of the 
sort which he himself 
produced.” Griswold 
speaks of it somewhere 
as “beauty agreeable 
to his temper.” In 
lamenting the lack of 
a moral lesson and 
conscience in Poe's 


stories Griswold did 


pointing to what a 

later age was to regard as an essential of good 
writing. Mr. Krutch speaks in his conclu- 
sion of having traced Poe’s art to “an ab- 
normal condition of the nerves and_ his 
critical ideas to a rationalized defense of the 
limitations of his own taste.” He has written 
a highly important, and valuable book. It 
should create as much discussion as did The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain, by Van Wyck Brooks. 
(Knopf.) 


Announcing a New American Chronicle 

Readers who found The Chronicles of 
America helpful and inspiring will be inter- 
ested in the announcement that the Yale 
University Press will publish this year 
The Pageant of America, a pictorial history 
of the United States, in the same manner 
that the “Chronicles” were published. The 





LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


7 The well-known actress, who has written “Home 
not realize that he was Talent.” & novel of stage life 


“Pageant” will be under the general 
torial direction of Ralph Henry Ga 
associate professor of history at Yale 
versity, and associated with him wil! |, 
Henry Jones Ford, Harry Morgan A 

and a group of others not connected wit! 
university, including, for instance, Wil! 

E. Dedd, Nathaniel W. Stephenson 
Arthur W. Schlesinger. The first 
volumes, Adventurers in the Wilderness 
Toilers of Land and Sea are now ready, })11t 
have not reached me in time for examinat 
for this issue of HARPER’s MaGazINE. ‘J 
first volume has | 
prepared by C| 
Wissler, curator, diy 
sion of anthropology 
American Museum of 
Natural History 
Constance — Lindsay 
Skinner and William 
Wood. The second 
volume has been writ- 
ten by Ralph Henry 
Gabriel. The an- 
nouncement declares 
that a later volume on 
The American Spirit i 
Letters will be written 
by Stanley Thomas 
Williams, assistant 
professor of English at 
Yale university, and 
that The American 
Spirit in Art will come 
from Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., professor 
of artat Princeton uni 
versity; Charles Rufus 
Morey, also of Princeton, and William James 
Henderson, the critic of music. Those of us 
who are interested in books will naturally 
he curious to see how Mr. Williams and the 
Yale editors will treat modern literature, and 
in how far the valuations of conservative 
writers have been affected by the changes 
of the last twenty-five years. One line in 
the announcement confuses me: the books 
are described as “the origin, the struggles and 
the achievements of a great people woven 
into a rich tapestry of great deeds.” This 
smacks of spread-eagle history. It is to b« 
expected, however, that the fine scholarship 
of the men engaged in this work will keep th 
narrative from developing into mere propa- 
ganda. Another announcement from an 
entirely different source catches my eye 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, who wrote 7/ 
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Odtaa 


Perils, daring, romance 
in a superb adventure 


novel. $2.50 


Robert Herrick 





Chimes 


A novel of college life 
from the professor’s 
viewpoint. $2.00 


James Stephens 

















Collected 
Poems 
Previously published 
verse in one comprehen- ¥ 
sive volume, $3.50 


Da — 





or, 
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Italy Under Mussolini 
by William Bolitho 
The first truthful, accurate and reliable account of Fascism 
by the brilliant European correspondent of The New 
York World. $2.50 


The Duffer’s 
Handbook of Golf 


by Grantland Rice 


Illustrated by Clare Briggs 


A famous sports writer and the premier portrait painter 
of Dufferdom have combined their talents in this most 
complete of all golf books. $3. 50 


By the City 
of the Long Sand 


A Tale of New China 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 


A true story of homesteading in the heart of China’s en- 
gulfing vastness. As absorbing as a novel; full of ad- 
ventures. $3.50 


George Westover i The Question 
A Novel Mark 
by Eden Phillpotts A Novel by M. Jaeger 
“A distinctive, lifelike “~ One of the most brilliant 


original character. . . of England’s younger writ- 
novel that should be read ers has written an unusual 


by the multitude.’’— Boston 1 
Transcript. $2.00 story about a new “> 
Delight The Scamp 
A Novel A Novel 


by Mazo de la Roche 
A story for springtime ade- 
quately described by its 
title. $2.00 


by Virgil Markham 
Romance and high adven- 
ture in the time of George I. 
$2.00 





Reluctantly Told | My New York 
by Jane Hillyer by Mabel Osgood Wright 


An amazing story of amen- |{ America’s metropolis as it 
tal breakdown and later || looked in the homespun 
recovery. $2.50 & seventies. $2.50 


The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh 
Edited by Lady Raleigh 
‘‘A tonic to face life fearlessly and anne antly . Read 
i 


his letters and be caught up into heaven by his keen spirit.’ 
—New York Evening Post. Two volumes, $7.00 


Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson 
by Francis W. Hirst 


Of this first biography of Jefferson by an Englishman, the 
Saturday Review says; ‘‘Much better than ote 
have in print.’”’ 








) Fifth Avenue 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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New York 
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Story of Mankind, is now writing a story of 
the United States in his picturesque Dutch 
overlooking the hills at Westport, 
He calls it America, an Episode in 
the History of the World. 
with Mr. Van Loon’s liberal interpretation 


house 
Conn 


Anyone familiar 


of history will be interested in his study of 
the United States. It is, I believe, to be 
published serially, and later in book form 
by Boni & Liveright, probably in the fall. 


Books of Lasting Value 
\ reader writes to ask why the books of 
the moment receive so much attention in 
periodicals, and why 


inportant books 

“both works of art 
and books of useful 
information “—seem 


to be pushed into 
the background by 
ephemeral novels. 
One might reply in the 
Tristram 
who has this 


words — of 
Shandy, 
to say when giving his 
opinions on the cause 
of obscurity and con- 
fusion in the mind of 
* Dull 


dear sir, in the first 


han: organs, 
place. Secondly, slight 
and transient impres- 
sions made by the 
objects, when the said 
organs are not dull. 
And thirdly, 
ory like unto a sieve, 


“au metn- 


not able toretain what 
it has received.” Let 
us add to this, what was not apparent in 
Sterne’s day—the avidity of the reading 
public for the new book; the hope, born anew 
every minute, of finding a writer who leaves 
the beaten path; finally, the preoccupation 
of each age with its own trivialities. Many 
of the inquiries that come to this department 
deal with the new novels. The writer lets 
his imagination play over the materials of 
modern life, selects, arranges; what he says 
is like the comment of a neighbor on a fa- 
Let us not overlook the fact 
that the great writer may lurk behind some 
of these startling red, yellow, and green 
jackets. Perhaps he is first offered to the 
world disguised as “light summer fiction.” 

This may be the place to direct atten- 
tion to a number of excellent editions now 


miliar scene. 








T. B. STRIBLING 
\uthor of “Teeftallow”’ a novel of Tennesse« “ 
mountain life for 


being published in the United Stat | 
have mentioned before The Work of St 
Crane, to be issued monthly until it at 
twelve volumes. In 1900 few reg 
Stephen Crane as bigger than his co: 
poraries. Many authors, socially  s 
no doubt looked down on him as a si 
minor Poe, given to writing occasional {le 
of horror. To-day the best authorities 
proclaim him as far ahead of his age. 
set of books bears witness to his emer; 
from obscurity, not only in its typograp 
excellence, but in the critical comment 
prefaces each book. Thus in volume 
which contains **l'}y 
Red Badge of Cow 
age”? and “‘The Vet- 
eran,” we hav 
colorful introduc! 
by Joseph Herges. 
heimer. Volume two 
containing “Tales of 
Two Wars,” a tith 
devised to 
group of short stories 
of both the civil war 
and the Spanish war 
and beginning with 
“The Little’ Regi- 
ment,” has a_ bio- 
graphical memoir }\ 
Robert H. Davis. Mr 
Davis worshipped 
Crane, and thissketch 
dealing with the man 
rather than his work 
reflects the adulation 
of one minister's so! 
another. Th 
third volume — con- 
tains “The Monster” and “The Violet 
and is prefaced by a competent critical 
introduction by Wilson Follett, editor 
of the set, which well repays the stu 
dent. “‘An impressionist and a realist wer 
locked up together in Crane,” writes M: 
Follett. “‘As an artist of war he was ce- 
bilitated and almost ruined from the mo 
ment of getting himself packed off to see and 
report the thing in its actuality.” He 
regards **The Monster” as dynamic, showing 
the characteristic fullness of Crane’s power 
“It does things to you.” The fourth volun« 


cover a 


contains “Active Service” with a fine critical 
int-ouction by Carl van Doren, and thi 
fifth is made up of “Whilomville Stories,” 
with an 


Phelps. 
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33rd Thousand Already! 


‘THE HOUNDS OF 
SPRING 
By Sylvia Thompson 

New York World says 
sheer virtuosity of Miss 
mpson’s performance 
‘The Constant Nymph’ 
shadow. . . It looks 
much like the novel of 

eason.”” Sixth Printing 
$2.00 


THE GREAT VALLEY 
By Mary Johnston 

\ new novel by the author of 

1492". and “The Slave 

»"’, dealing with pioneer 

n the Shenandoah Valley 

1737 on $2.00 





THE HIGH 
ADVENTURE 


Farnol 


By Jeffery F 

le of strenuous adventure, 
mance and love —the Eng- 
land and the period of ‘‘ The 
road Highway.” $2.00 


MARY CHRISTMAS 
By Mary Ellen Chase 
trangely beautiful little 
of a passionate Armenian 
man peddler who touches 
magic the lives and 
sughts of a delightful Amer- 
n family $1.50 


THE GOLDEN 
BEAST 
og E. Phillips Oppenheim 
The Boston Transcript says: 
( pr pe nheim has outdone 
‘The Golden 
st’. It is one of the very 
t of his long novels.’’ $2.00 


*“An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication” 
These Books are For Sale at All Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston 





*NEW ENGLAND 
IN THE 
REPUBLIC: 


1776-1850 
By 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
This concluding volume in 
Mr. Adams’ masterly his- 
torical survey of New Eng- 


land, which began with his 
“The Founding of New 


England” (awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for the best 
history of 1921), tells of the 
lives, thoughts and accom- 
plishments of rich and poor 
alike in the struggle for 
democracy. With 12 illus- 
trations $5.00 
*ASIA: 

A SHORT HISTORY 
By Herbert Henry Gowen 
The life story of a great continent 
and its present and future sig- 
nificance to the Western world, 
compressed in scholarly fashion 
into a single volume. With many 
illustrations $3.50 


HIGH COUNTRY 
By Courtney Ryley Cooper 
The Rocky Mountains, as they 
were in the old mining days and 
as they are now in the day of 
campers and tourists. With 12 
illustrations $2.50 





*ROSES IN THE 
LITTLE GARDEN 
By G. A. Stevens 
\ practical guide to the use of 
roses in the little garden. The 
author, an expert rose grower, 
stresses the importance of 
adapting varicties to locali 
ties and covers all phases of 
care of the plants. With many 
illustrations $1.75 


MAJORCA 
By Henry C. Shelley 
With an Introduction by 
A. S. M. Hutchinson 
A delightful travel book deal- 
ing with this enchanted 


island in the Mediterranean 
$3.50 
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WARRIORS IN 
UNDRESS 

By F. J. Hudleston 
The Librarian of the War 
Office in London proves that 
the heroes of the gun and 
sword were human atter all 
beneath their military trap 
pings. Many a chuckle lurks 
within the covers of this de- 
lectable book It is beauti- 
fully printed on ‘Oldstyle’’ 
paper and contains 12 illus- 
trations in gravure $3.50 


THE LURE OF 
THE SEA: 

Sea Lore of To-day and 
Yesterday 
Selected by F. H. Lee 
An anthology, in prose and 
verse, of sele sctions from 
Masefield, Noyes, Kipling, 
Conrad, Lubbock, Bone, etc 

$2.00 


A 


Publishers 
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Twain, Stephen Crane, and Tarkington are 
among the greatest diagnosticians of chil- 
dren’s diseases.” This concludes the books 
available so far, but the set will run, I be- 
lieve, into twelve volumes. (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 

Another important publication which will 
be completed in the course of this vear is the 
complete works of De Stendhal, by Boni & 
Liveright. Of this group The Charterhouse 
of Parma, in two volumes, and The Abbess 
of Castro and other Tales, in one, have already 
been issued. The next publication will be 
Red and Black, followed by Henri Brulard, 


the autobiographical 


Mark Sullivan is the first to cast into \ 
colorful prose the story of life as it was |). 
in these United States during the last qua 
century. His book, or series of books. js 
called Our Times, and only the first voliuy, 
is available, dealing with the turn of ('\ 
century, 1900 to 1904. If the forthcor 
books are as entertaining as this they 
provide the stimulus for countless Joi; 
winded reminiscences. And many of us \ 
hoped inwardly to be grouped with |, 
younger generation will find ourselves joi 
in with the “I remember when” contest 
Wonderful memories, brilliantly told, ay 
conversational assets 





novel which saw the 
light last season in 
the Blue Jade library 
of the house of Knopf. 
The books for the 
complete works are 
translated anew, some 
of them by widely 
known translators, 
such as C. Scott 
Moncreiff, the trans- 
lator of Marcel Proust. 


Sixth Series of 
Galsworthy Plays 
John Galsworthy, 

whose later plays read 
like stenographic rec- 
ords of conversa- 
tions, is represented 
among the books of 








But unhappily 

they .are a precious 
liability, for the more 
memories a man |ias 
the nearer he is to 
complete eclipse 
There has already 
been some examina- 
tion of this “era of 
expansion” by his- 
torians. Thomas Beer 
foreshadowed its us: 
as background in his 
study of — Stephen 
Crane, but his method 
of making Crane 
stand in bold opposi- 
tion to his times de- 
mandedacareful selec- 
tion of deta, and so 
gave an ironic twist 








the month with the 
sixth series of his 
plays. (Scribner.) 
In The Forest and 
Old English Mr. Galsworthy again pre- 
sents portraits of sinister men who live 
by a code of their own; Adrian Bastaple 
profits by the sentiment for the far- 
flung battle line of the empire, but he is 
more interested in diamonds in Africa than 
anything else. Old English likewise has no 
scruples, but there is something courageous 
in this old die-hard. ‘“*The Show” deals 
with the unraveling of a suicide mystery, 
with a skeleton in the family closet. Mr. 
Galsworthy was to be in America this month. 


A Chronicle of the Turn of the Century 

The history of our generation is about to 
be written. The last twenty-five years have 
receded far enough into the limbo to become 
romantically interesting to the chronicler. 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH ee 
Author of ‘Edgar Allan Poe,” a study both biographi- van is interested sole- 
cal and critical. y in recording the 


to the tale. Mr. Sulli- 


picturesque, and for 
contrast he keeps in mind that he is of 
1925, and that although these things hap- 
pened to him as well as to all of us, he can 
join us in laughing at them now. 

He gives, then, a detailed résumé of the 
foibles and frailties of the turn of the century; 
he tells the story of its great men—Bryan, 
Roosevelt, Dewey; he tells of the national 
sympathy with the Cubans and the Boers; 
he describes the patriotic orgy after the bat- 
tles of Manila Bay and Santiago; he tells of 
days when the automobile was a danger and 
a nuisance; when the money standard hov 
ered between silver and gold; when women 
wore shirt waists and any number of skirts 
and petticoats; when the red plush parlor 
set was to be found in every home; when 
everybody read Richard Carvel and Alice of 
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Critics of two continents unite in praise of 


THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF 


COLONEL HOUSE 


ARRANGED AS A NARRATIVE BY CHARLES SEYMOUR 


“Of all war books, the most in- 
teresting, and valuable.”’ Vew 
Statesman. ‘‘ The most sensa- 
tional documents on the War, and 
among the most important in his- 
tory."’—IJrish Independent. ‘‘ The 
story beggars fiction; no novelist 
would have dared to imagine it.” 
The Observer. 





“Unique, astounding, perturbs 
conceptions of history.”” — Stuart 
Sherman in the New York Herald 
Tribune. ‘‘ Tremendously impor- 
tant. . Startling, thrilling, 
amazing.’’—Chicago Tribune. ‘‘ As 
stirring as a story out of the 
Arabian Nights.”’ Claude G 
Bowers in the New York World 


2 vols., illus., boxed, $10.00 





WILD HEART 
Isabelle Sandy 


[he author of “Andorra” 
writes of the peasants of 
the Pyrenees with a first- 
hand knowledge and sus- 
tained emotional power 
that set it far above the 
ordinary novel. $2.00 





KELLER’S ANNA 
RUTH 


Elsie Singmaster 





RICHARD KANE 
LOOKS AT LIFE 


Irwin Edman 


Youth's attempt to finda 
foothold in a materialistic 
age. An illuminating phi- 
losophy of life for the 
younger generation. $2.50 








OTHER PEOPLE’S 
DAUGHTERS 


CO) WINGS 


TS) 


The poignant story of a 
thwarted girl’s life and 
spiritual awakening, told 
with quiet realism and 
great beauty of style. 
$2.00 
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HEATHER 
HERETICS 


Marshall N. Goold 


The author of ‘‘ The Ship 
of Destiny" reveals him- 
self a rival of Barrie as 
interpreter of Scottish vil- 
lage life $2.00 


O Senteel Lady! 
C Qsther Forbes\s 


A story of the days of 
stays and bustles, of Lan- 
ice Bardeen, so genteel a 
lady, yet within her cas 
ing of whalebone as warm 
ly alive as the gayest flap 


Eleanor R. Wembridge 


Seventeen studies from 
life, revealing with consum- 
mate skill and delicate art 
the problems and outlook 
of city girls. $2.50 











per of today. $2.00 
THE SACRED 
TREE 


Lady Murasaki 


\ continuation of the in- 
comparable ‘‘ Tale of 
Genji’, translated from 
the Japanese by Arthur 
Waley $3.50 





AN IMMIGRANT 
IN JAPAN 


Theodate Geoffrey 


[he experiences of an 
American girl who learned 
the language and _ lived 
as a native. Amusing, il- 
luminating, and as _ ab- 
sorbing as a good novel. 

Illus , $3.00 
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the reader to wonder what has become o! 


Old Vincennes, and saw Joe Jefferson in 
“Rip van Winkle”. Important and trivial 
facts: great and little events, all are recorded 
here, and altogether they build one of the 
most amusing and interesting books of the 
day. I do not know why a recital of what 
we all did and said twenty-five vears ago 
should be amusing, but it is. Mr. Sullivan 
is not the analytical historian but the re- 
corder. He has done very little moralizing. 
In the first few chapters he generalizes from 
certain changes in American life—the close 
of free government lands, the rise of factories, 
the gold standard. But on the whole he 
prefers to tell what happened, and to em- 
hellish his story with anecdotes and illus- 
trations. Among the valuable records in 
this hook are the footnotes. These are made 
up of comment by many living men who have 
written to the author to verify or embellish 
a statement. Among the most interesting 
chapters are those that deal with the old 
songs—and one may contrast the ragtime 
and cakewalk of the turn of the century with 
the jazz of today. 
of the automobile has much to offer the casual 
And the discussion of the books of 


The chapter on the rise 


reader. 


the late nineties and their authors may lead 


them. Well, some of them, like Jani 
Meredith, are in the movies. Others, like 7), 
Call of the Wild are still being worn to tat 
ters by eager readers in the libraries. An 
as for Tarkington’s Monsieur Beaucair: 

it was only the other day that the stor 
caught my eve somewhere, having bee 

reprinted as a novelette, I believe. Tan 
sure that Mr. Sullivan’s book will prov 
widely interesting, and that it will start of! 
books. (Chas 


a whole string of similar 


Seribner’s Sons.) 


Heywood Broun Writes a Fantasy 

Gandle Follows His Nose, by Heyvwoo 
Broun, is delightful fantasy. It is just real 
enough to make Gandle kin of all men who 
venture forth to fulfill their destiny, and just 
imaginative enough to stimulate the imagina 
tions of all of us. With simplicity and 
directness and a knowledge of the wavs of 
men Mr. Broun tells the story of Gandle, 
who came into the world with an inquiring 
disposition and hence was unable to take 
anything on faith. He learns that even th 
primrose path asks its own manner of toll. 
that half the jov of living is in the battle. 











+ne pest 
New 


<< ™ 
- Stribling’s calm irony makes 
Dreiser seem an optimist and 
Gopher Prairie a paradise. It 
is devastating — masterly. 


Isabel Paterson in the 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


Doubleday, Page & Co. Zhe New 


TCviewe - 
novel !, 


Che 
Aes S 

As important as Main Street, 

we believe it is better. It is 


un 


your pleasure and your duty to 


read Teeftallow. 
H.S. in the N. Y. World 


$2 















































H. L. MENCKEN Says: 


“THIS BOOK IS A PHENOMENON 
OF IMMENSE SIGNIFICANCE” 














pages, 17 full-page color plates and black and 
te drawings by Reiss, Covarrubias and Douglas, 


id in colored beards and buckram back, with deco- 


fd 


EDITED BY ALAIN LOCKE 


95.00 





Carl Van Vechten: 
REMARKABLE book. 


. it will prove to be the most remarkable 


I arm not certain but 
i 


book that has yet appeared on the Negro.”’ 


it 
Carl Van Doren: 


HE art of the New Negro has now a chance 
to be built up on a firm critical foundation.” 


, 

Heywood Broun: 

; 5 le most beautiful book I have yet seen.” 
ee, 

The Nation: 

Nees book marks an epoch.” 

Oswald Garrison Villard: 

* HE NEW NEGRO isa milestone . . . a volume 








of national and international scope." 


— 





OTHER DISTINGUISHED BOOKS 





Ford Madox Ford 
NO MORE PARADES 


66 HE MOST HIGHLY PRAISED 

NOVEL OF THE YEAR,”’ says The 
Saturday Review of Literature, basing this statement 
on the verdict of 28 critics who are proclaiming 
this ‘the finest novel of the year.” $2.50 


—— 
Mary Butts 


ASHE OF RINGS 


ISS BUTTS traces her ancestry to the Knights 
of the time of William the Conqueror. The 
superstitions, magic, and mysticism of the Middle 
Ages fill in her chronicle of the Ashe family and 
their mysterious estate, Rings. $2.50 


iting 


Thornton Niven Wilder 


THE CABALA | 


AN intimate story of the high aristocratic group 

in Rome today, told with a biting irony and 
exquisite phrasing that will delight every admirer 
of the esoteric in writing. $2.50 


TWO SPRING ADDITIONS TO 
The -American Library 
20. WASHINGTON SQUARE 

By Henry James 

24. THE STORY OF A COUNTRY 
TOWN 
By E. W. Howe 
Each, $1.25 
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66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Among the New Books 





‘‘The First Great American 
Epic’”’ 


@ You have the chance of a lifetime to 
meet the real Lincoln in Carl Sandburg’s 
Abraham Lincoln. 
Adams in the N.Y. 


Sandbur g 


James Truslow 
Sun, says that Mr. 
“has achieved success in showing 
us the slow growth of that mysterious 
human figure as no scholar has yet done.”’ 
I Phe Chicago Tribune calls Carl Sandburg’ 
Abraham Lincoln © the most beautiful 
of all the Lincoln biographies.” 


@ Has America at last produced a great 
epic? John Drinkwater says of Mr. Sand- 
burg and his book, “It is not unlikely that 
he will be found to have given the world the 
lirst great \meric an Epic fe 


¢ Abraham Lincoln ji, THE biography 
of the year. It comes in two volumes, with 
105 illustrations (the most complete pic- 
torial life of Lincoln ever set forth). 5th 
printing. $10.00 the set. 


HARCOURT BRACE & Co. *%3 Madison Ave. 


New York 




















& |mprove Your Bridge ¥ 


MILTON C. WORK’S 
New Book 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
COMPLETE 


INCLUDING THE NEW 1926 LAWS 


A BOOK FOR BEGINNER AND EXPERT 
BY THE PRE-EMINENT AUTHORITY 


MR. WORK is recognized internationally as the 
master of the game. His bookis complete; from 
the elementary principles to the most expert 
methods of play. The new 1926 laws and recent 
developments make this book a necessity to all 
who wish to play Bridge correctly and expertly. 


100°, Authoritative Clear and Convincing 


512 pages Illustrated Price, $2.00 Net 
& THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 











and that things unearned and joys re! <j 
without the salt of dissent are tasteless. }{, 
learns what love is; he questions blind 
and openly challenges the false gods 
shipped by the multitude. Now and 
he finds that much that man believes 


misconception. Certain familiar figures jo, 
ture in the tale—a wizard, a giant, a genic of 
the lamp, fire-breathing dragons—emn! oc) 


ing some of those dread evils that Gand) 
meets to his profit. This story has no rely 
tion to objective narratives like The Sw, 
Field and The Boy Grew Older, save that 
illuminated with Broun’s common sense and 
knowledge of the antics of man. (Boni & 
Liveright.) 


A Tale of a Tennessee Hill Town 


Teeftallow, the story of life in a Tennesse 
hill town, marks another advance in thi 
writing career of T. B. Stribling, whose best 
work found in Birthright. Mi 
Stribling is an earnest student of community 
life in backward regions of the south and his 
background is as important to him as his 
characters. In Teeftallow he has almost 
succeeded in getting a proper balance |x 
tween the two, a difficult task. Abner 
Teeftallow is an ignorant and stupid hill 
town lad who has been living at an orphanay: 
His first work 
He meets 
Nessie Sutton, a milliner’s assistant, and 
gradually the two drift together. Nessi 
has in her the fear of living inculeated by 
her religion, in which a literal interpretation 
of the Bible is uppermost. Abner, whos 
emotions are constantly in conflict with the 
community’s idea of duty and right conduct, 
is bewildered by Nessie, by the feeling in the 
community toward him, and by life itself 
Greed animates the business men and keeps 
Abner from his inheritance. The viewpoint 
of Railroad Jones, who is building a railroad 
into the town, is typical: ‘* When I see thes 
edjercated fellows goin’ aroun’ puttin’ things 
they want to ricolleck down in a little book, 
I think, vou pore addle-headed fools, when 
you lose yore little book, what'll you do’ 
An’ yet, if I'd ever alearnt to read an’ write 
I might be just as bad as them.”” The book 
falls into two sections; the first deals with 
Abner’s relations to Nessie, whom lie 
seduces; the second with his friendship with 
Adelaide, the sophisticated daughter of 


may be 


and now comes to Irontown. 
is at day labor as a teamster. 


Railroad Jones, who is drawn to Abner !« 
Only the first 


cause he is « man of wealth. 
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“If you’ve ’eard 
the East a-callin’! 
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HE whole glamorous —_— | panorama of India—mosques 
T palaces of oriental magnificence—jewels of fabulous price 
1ars with vos tg rugs, luxurious silks and other 

uresque beggars—sly street urchins—un- 


tis riK 
‘ i 


men—rajahs—halt caste women—beautiful native 


t 





ler the British Tommy longs and longs to go back to 
romance 
Kipling’s writings is the romance ot India—in 
lividual, endlessly alluring. A little Burma maiden 
Mahal, ‘‘that flushed in the sunlight and was beautitul, 
iuty of a woman who has done no wrong’’—the mystic 
‘crushed sapphire seas’’—that haunting procession 


men, tourists, jungle beasts—countless are the stellar 
thrilling drama that is Kipling. 
ries so utterly adventurous and thrilling that their like 
approached. Travel letters studded with words 
mages ot beauty Novels that are beloved the world 
\nd the poetry of Kipling! That inimitable rhythm—that 
rating understanding of the human heart—those verses 
thrills and pleasure torever Whoever reads books, 
the best books measured in terms of stirring narrative 
will welcome this opportunity to own the beautiful 
Edition of Kipling 


The First Time KIPLING Has Ever Been Offered 
at This Sensationally Low Price 


I 





















first time in the history of publishing that we supe rbe: itertainment. ‘‘ The best story teller who has lived in our 
t fer Kipling’s twenty-six volumes (bound jay,"’ writes Heywood Broun—a sentiment echoed throughout the 
to-dat a popular pric W rid, for Kipling is, by actual test, the most popular of authors 
ot the famous de 
oe iy is aoe oe FREE EXAMINATION 
r 3 His rit Lit 
i it vou wonder then Such an offer as this needs only the evidence of your own 
\ lalay | th the cost, has eyes. We invite you to examine the complete set in your own 
from book-lovers every- me, Without cost or obligation. You can return these books 
ies, essays and travel letters. within a week at our expense, or send only the special low price 
ie same page size, the same named in the coupon. 
luxe volumes a joy to read lhere is not another edition of Kipling in the world like this — or at 
with mounted titles. 8000 ich a sensationally low price. To be sure of your set, mail the coupon 
vithout any money NOW Then decide whether or not you want to 


‘ keep the book 

was a gilt-edged security in books it Fe ee 

ou buy Kipling, you are buying im- 
ature And you are also buying a lifetime of 






DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City Dept. K-1085 New York 


Doubleday, Page & C —t , Dept. K-1085 

Garden City, New Yo 

Gentlemen: I would tae to cxamine, FREE AND WITH- 
OUT OBLIGATION, the Mandalay Edition of Kipling 
twenty-six full-sized volumes bound two-in-one, maroon 
linen covers, mounted titles, gold top pages. | will either 
return the books within a week or else send you $29.50 cash 
in full, or only $3 first payment and $3 monthly for nine 
months, 




















Rs 6 od6 scab eeresenoneseqersees TARR. cc cvccsccs 


CE, 6.0 6ccosovendwes 
Check here if: you want die rich leather ag ears and 
i change terms to $49.50, payable $4.50 in one week and 
$5 a month. Same Free Examination privilege 
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Among the New Books 





Two Books on London 
of Interest to Harpers’ Readers 


LONDON AND LONDONERS 
in the 50’s and 60's 
by Alfred R. Bennett 
An interesting and intimate account of 
a past London and the famous people 
who made its life. The author writes 
from a position of vantage. Liberally 
illustrated. $5.00 


LONDON LIFE IN THE 
14TH CENTURY 
by Charles Pendrill 
An exact and vivid picture of the so- 
cial, political and industrial life of old 
London. “Should be read by all in- 
tending visitors to one of the most in- 


teresting cities in the world.” ee 
Sun. Illustrated with old prints and 
Agga’s map of old London. $5.00 


ADELPHI COMPANY 21/1-4th Ave. 


Publishers New York 














rhe People's Institute 
70 Fifth Ave 


Publishing Company 
New York City 














What is Behaviorism? 


W! [TH the possible exception of the worl 
# Ifreud in Psycho-analysis, nothing has 
caused such intense discussion as the revolu- 
tionary new science of Behaviorism 


BEHAVIORISM 
By John B. Watson 


The First Popular Presentation of 
the NEW Behavior Psychology 


holds extraordinary interest for everyone 
familiar with this latest, most important de- 
velopment in Psychology 

Dr. Watson, whose experiments at Johns 
Hopkins University are famous the world over, 
is America’s most distinguished scientist in the 
field of psychological research. Dr. W. A. 
Evans says in The Chicago Tribune: — 
‘Watson is the great authority on behavior.” 


Fifth Large Printing 
At all booksellers Cloth, $3.00 
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part is wholly convincing, and the « 
of Nessie is the best in the book. TT} 
duction of Adelaide weakens the 

Nessie’s tragedy, although she com 
into the story now and then. The 

tion of the community, of the mot; 
animate its members in mob atta 
bursts of shooting, and the like, Ne 
lently done; religious bigotry is di: 
by the effect it has on men and wome:: alii, 
and the evangelistic exhorter is satirig 
The reader gets the impression that my 
personal observation has gone into th; 
story. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


“Uprooted”’ Americans in Europ 


Brand Whitlock has written a novel c 
ing with those men and women who ley 


a 


their native shores and never feel entirel\ 
home in foreign lands—the expatriates ay 
déracinés. Uprooted is no doubt ti 
result of his observation abroad, where o: 
meets many dissatisfied Americans, 
longer tolerant of their own country an 


bewildered in their adopted land. His 


story is told largely from the viewpoint of « 


American artist named Waldron whio lias 


lived in Paris so long that there will be 


return home for him. Waldron become: 


fascinated by Betty Marsh, of Macocli 
Ohio, a “slender American type.” A 
example of a woman uprooted is Dorot! 
widow of the Count de Granvallon, whos 
young son will bear the title. In Mr 
Richardson the author portrays a middi 
aged American woman who is active in socia 
affairs, receives any number of honors, an 
who interlards her plain American spec 
with trite French phrases. Perhaps Etfing 
ham should be mentioned, for eventual 
he marries Betty and returns with her to thi 
States, leaving Waldron and Dorothi 

discuss their state as expatriates over tly 
tea, without any excessive show of feeling 
The subject is an important one, but Mr 
Whitlock has done little more than skim th: 
surface, failing to make expatriation the 


subject of an intense emotional crisis {or 


any one of his characters. (Appleton 


Adventures Among the Riffi 


The striking adventures of Vincent Sheea! 
as a newspaper correspondent in the land 0! 
the Riffi have been recorded in dispatches 
Mr. Sheean has now prepared a detaileé 
story of his first trip into the Riff countr 
in An American Among the Riff. (Century 
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Your reading problem 


solved by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard 


HERE will be a dozen competitors for your big 
T portunity when it comes. What will influence 
n who is to make the decision among them? 

In every department of practical life,’ said ex- 
sident Hadley of Yale, ‘““men in commerce, men in 
tation, and in manufactures have told me that 
ey really wanted from our colleges was men who 
selective power of using books efficiently 

sook-worms; not men who have read all kinds 
scellaneous books Not men who have wasted 
le leisure time with the daily papers. But those 
ve read and have mastered the few great books 

ke men think clearly and talk well 
What are those few great books? How shall a bus\ 
them? The free book offered below answers 
se questions; it describes the plan and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The books that make men think straight and talk well 


well-informed man and woman should at least know something 
famous library 
book tells about it — how Dr. Eliot has put into his Five-Foot 
he essentials of a liberal education"’; how he has arranged it that 
are enough; how in pleasant moments of 
me, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, 
zet the knowledge of literature and lifc, the culture, the broad 
nt that every university strives to give 


en minutes a day” 


ry reader of this page is invited to have a copy of this handsome 
It is free, it will be sent by mail, and involves no obligation of 
Merely clip the coupon and mail it to-day 







FREE booklet 
that gives Dr. 
Eliot’s own plan 


Charles W. Eliot, for forty 
president of Harvard Uni- 


tors, Editor of the most 
of Book 
books by the Collier plan which 


you are paying for them 

















the dean of American 
library in the world, 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf 
You can buy these 


you toenjoy them while 


fe, 
Ne 


Send for this moomoo -- 


P.F. Collier &SonCompany 
250 Park Ave., New York City 


By mail, free, send me the little guide book to the 


of reading. 











most famous books in the world, describing Dr 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the 
plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of 
Harvard; also please advise how I may secure the 
books by small monthly payments 


Mr 
Name Mrs 
Miss 


Address 


The publishers cannot undertake 


4246-HCGK L 
to send the booklet to children 
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Among the New Books 


ore ob rat one 





BOOKS WITH 
THE MARK OF A BOOK PURPOSE written To MEET A NEED 





ASSOCIATION AP, 347 MadisonAve. 
PRESS New York 


A Book for the Ages 


The occasional book, like the occasional 
man, emerges head and shoulders above 
the crowd. Harry Emerson Fosdick's 
THE MEANING OF PRAYER 
was first published in 1915. It is still 
be ing bought by thousands vearly in 
English and a dozen other tongues. 
You should know all the Fosdick books: 
THE MEANING OF PRAYER Cloth, 1.15 
THE MEANING OF FAITH Cloth, 1.35 
THE MEANING OF SERVICE Cloth, 1.25 


Each, full morocco, 3.25 
The THREE books uniformly bound in cloth, with 
lt 


morocco ridge, gold stamped gilt top boxed, 5 It 
THE ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY Cloth, 1.00 
CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS Cloth, 1.50 
THE MANHOOD OF THE MASTER Cloth, 1.15 
MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE Cloth, 1.60 
THE SECOND MILE Boards, .70 
TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER Cloth, 1.50 














If you are interested in 


Rare or Old Books 


or have old books you wish to 
buy or sell, turn to the special 
RARE BOOKS DEPARTMENT, of 
this issue. 


The announcements in this De- 
partment will prove of aid to you 
in this direction. Write to the 
Advertisers direct for information, 
who will be pleased to answer all 
inquiries promptly. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd St., New York City 











This is the story of a pilgrimage 


} 


numerable barriers, some of them ho 


the headquarters of Mohammed |x 
el-Krim, the Arab leader of the Rifti 
readable tale, throwing much light 
manner of life among the tribesmen, 1 
ing several dangerous adventures, and 

a glimpse of French and Spanish int 
beyond the mountain passes. In \ 
Krim he sees no nobility, no special 

of moral and intellectual greatnes, 
merely “the force of collectivity ap; 
He calls him “an intelligent instrum: 
national spirit.” The book is entert 
as a record of adventure. Mr. She 
political comment is” strongly pro-| 
and a bit flamboyant in praise of Frene|) ; 


Villains Light and Dark 


Walter Noble Burns raises an interesting 
question in his story of a frontier outlaw of 
the eighties, The Saga of Billy the K 
Thus he writes: “Like all the noted killers 
of the west, Billy the Kid was of the bl 
type. Wild Bill Hickok, Ben Thompso: 
King Fisher, Henry Plummer, Clay Alliso: 
Wyatt Earp, Doe Holliday, Frank and 
Jesse James, the Youngers, the Daltons 
the list of others is long—were all blond 
There was not a pair of brown eyes among 
them. It was the gray and blue eye that 
flashed death in the days when the. six 
shooter ruled the frontier. This blondness 
of desperadoes is a curious fact, contrary to 
popular imagination and the traditions of 
art and the stage. The theater immemori 
ally has portrayed its unpleasant characters 
as black-haired and black-eved. The popu 
lar mind associated swarthiness with villain 
Blue eves and golden hair are, in the artisti 
canon, a sort of heavenly hallmark. No 
artist has yet been so daring as to paint 4 
winged cherub with raven tresses, and a 
search of the world’s canvases would dis 
cover no brown-eved angel.” This is a! 
interesting speculation, although Mr. Burns 
is only partly right. It is true that many o! 
the early frontier outlaws were blond, but 
they came of Anglo-Saxon and Teutoni 
stock. So, too, the traditions of our stag: 


] 
} 


were the traditions of the English stage, and 
the English regarded swarthiness with fear 
because it belonged to their enemies of th 
south. The Spanish pirates whom Drak 
vanquished were all dark and bearded men 
and the Armada was manned by men 0! 
dark eyes. But the bootleg killers of ! 
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Swordsman 
Lover 
Debauchee! 


2 Artist Supreme in 
Gold and Silver 


Here is your chance to own the 
unexpurgated Autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini 


ve read something of this extraordinary man, 
. ind boon companion of Michael Angelo — 
many Popes 


- duelist, carouser, perfect 
et ils, sculy tor ot Hercules in marble and 
nd designer of the great ‘‘Medusa’”’ which 
led generations of artists. 
Read Cellini’s own life, as he tells it himself, 
his pen freed from all modern inhibitions. 
with him through hundreds of extraordinary 
es, where life hangs on the flickering flame of 
e, or is staked on the toss of acoin. Sit in his 
» while he models the grim features of Cesar 
1 the gracious limbs and throat of the frail 
of Florence. 
him to that amazing party in honor of 
\ngelo, where each guest brought the most 
irl he knew, and where Cellini snatched the 
troducing a boy in women’s robes, his hair 
the waiting lady of a queen. 


Allin one handy 454-page Volume 


1 








Joseph Schildkraut as Cellini and Nana 
Bryant as the Duchess in the play, 
¢ “The Firebrand.” 


66 os 9? You have seen, per- 

The Firebrand haps, in New York, 
“The Firebrand,”’ a popular play with Benvenuto 
Cellini as hero. Not only in drama has this amaz- 
ing book been immortalized, but even on the 
operatic stage. A vivid picture of the most vivid 
period in art, and in social and political history. 
Everything Cellini did or failed to do during his 
long life is crowded, as jewels into a treasure 
vault, into this flashing volume. 

a Are you interested in Art? 
Here is a priceless manual of 
the age of Michael Angelo. In 
History? Here are Italy and 











) ioned editions of thi *r work, by 
X ioned editions of this master work, by no 2 : é : - 
sate ‘ : : France from 1500 to 1562 pic- 
ess ns available in all libraries, comprise two or three tured by one who swung a 
+, Ikv volumes. But now you may have it in a sword with his own hand in the 
' heautiful book, complete and unexpurgated sack of Rome. In Sociology? 
s it came from Cellini’s pen Here is the XVith century, 
r ; , a violent and _ licentious, lived 
. 1 book everyone should own. A medieval before your very eyes. In 
ry, an interpretation of the Renaissance, a Literature? Here is a master- 
it ae a vad the auldl ad piece of narrative, written by 
ickling romance and one of the world’s grea Aneta a braggart and a murderer, a | 
iographies — all in one book. Reynolds Book — sculptor and musician. ° P 
? 
No ? 
Send No Money! ¢ 
° 7 
To the 


free examination. 


Be prompt. 
on hand; 
before you 


send 
forget 





This is Cellini’s Masterpiece; the Famous 
Rospicliosi Cup. Reproduced by courtesy of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


250 Park Avenue 





This is another Reynolds book. At your book store. If not in 
stock, we will send you this new edition for three days’ 
At the end of three days, return it 
. »_¢ > ~ . ~~ $3 C 4 
or remit the special introductory price of $3.00. ? 


Only a few hundred copies are .# 
this 


not tear it off and mail immediately? 


REYNOLDS PUBLISHING CO. «7 
New York v4 _ 


Py REYNOLDS 
PUBLISHING CO. 
250 Park Avenue 

New York City 
Send me, without expense 
or obligation, for FREE ex 


. , amination the new edition of 
‘ oupon — " today “ Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiog 
mislay it. W hy raphy. I will keep it for three days 


I will then remit $3 and keep the 
book, or I will return the book to you 
and not be obligated in any way 


¢ 
2 )’. PPP STETTOTTELE CLE LL 





~ 4261-CA-M 
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The Proper 
Private School 


for your children is per- 
haps the most important 
choice you have to make. 
If you have difficulty in 
making a selection from 
among the large number 
of schools advertised in 
this issue, feel perfectly 
free to write us for infor- 
mation and _ suggestions, 
stating the kind of school 
wanted, the locality pre- 
ferred, and the age of the 
student for whom assist- 


ance is requested. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 EAST 33rd ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








cago are practically all dark-eyed : 
contrast to the blond outlaws of |; 
frontier. In the matter of fai: 
angels, Mr. Burns’ remarks must by 
fied: they are fair-haired only so long #< t}y 
come from the brushes of British, Dut: 
Flemish painters. The medieval 
canvases show many dark-eved ¢/ 
Indeed, in view of the Teutonic and \ 
invasions of Italy it would be no sury 
discover that the traditional villain 
Italian stage was fair-haired and blu: 
The Saga of Billy the Kid is the most 
rate story of an outlaw that I have ev: 

To write it Mr. Burns traveled to the 
towns in New Mexico where the | 
county war was once fought. He 
them still somnolent and backward. B 
was a wayward youth with some good «iia 
ties, but his habit of shooting in all dire: 
proved his undoing. 


In twenty-one 


he had shot twenty-one men, but Sheriff 


Garrett was just a second too quick for hii 
on the trigger. Strange to say, he did not 
hang, but died with his boots on, and one ¢ 
the most interesting chapters in this book 
tells the story of his escape from the noos 
under handicaps as great as any suffered by 
the famous dime novel bandits of yore. Mr 


Burns follows him step by step, reports 


every word he said and every movement li 
made, which leads me to say that he has bee: 


a bit free with his material, but he protests 


that it’s true, every word, and that he is tl 
first man to relate it as it actually occurred 


This testimony Mr. Burns gathered from 


survivors. It is lamentable that Billy th 
Kid's grave is unmarked. In this day of 
trans-continental touring it might prove a 
commercial asset for New Mexico. Some- 
thing ought to be done about this oversight 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh 


Sir Walter Alexander Raleigh of Oxford 
University made n any friends in the United 
States before he died in 1922. He came to 
America in 1915 to lecture principally on the 
war, but certain Americans still recall his 
addresses on “The Origin of Romance” and 
“Tmitation and Forgery,” delivered at 
Princeton University in March, 1915, and 
later published by the Princeton University 
Press. Sir Walter spoke also at Harvard, 
Yale, Brown and other institutions. Before 
that he had had a long and honored career 
as lecturer in English literature and author 
of half a dozen forceful hooks. His brilliant 
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He was the best-loved and the 


worst-hated man in ~America... 


THE MAGNIFICENT IDLER 
By CAMERON ROGERS 


This is the story of Walt Whitman . . . a biography as robust, 
as human as Walt himself. It describes his lazy youth and 
genial maturity on Long Island; the days with the Broadway 
bus-drivers, on the Brooklyn ferries, and in genial inns. 
Here is the very spirit of the man who wrote Leaves of Grass 


—joy of living. $2.50. 


ROUGH JUSTICE 

By C. E. MONTAGUE 
This magnificent story of the Garths, 
that honest lovable family who had 
“kept their eyes off the main chance 
since history started”? is Montague’s 
finest. $2.50. 


THE SAGA OF 
BILLY THE KID 


By WALTER NOBLE BURNS 


The Kid was the West’s most famous 
bad man. Stewart Edward White, Will 
James, and other Western experts praise 
this true story of his life ... the most 
exciting biography. $2.50. 
















Walt Whitman throwing 
away the first text of 


LEAVES OF GRASS 


One of the drawings by Ed- 
ward A. Wilson for 


THE MAGNIFICENT IDLER 
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By T. S. STRIBLING 
A ruthless novel of the Tennessee hills. 
‘Makes Dreiser seem an optimist and 
Gopher Prairie a paradise.”” N.Y. Her- 
ald-Tribune. * “Y our oe and your 


duty to read it.” N. Y. World. $2. 00. 


JEFFERSON AND 
MONTICELLO 


By PAUL WILSTACH 


An intimate, human history of a great 
American and his home. $5.00. 


THUNDER ON THE LEFT ; 
By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


**Here is an interpreter of a world more 
wonderful than he himself knows.—”’ 
Hugh Walpole. The nation wide best- 
seller—80th thousand. $2.00. 


THE LIFE & LETTERS 
OF WALTER H. PAGE 


By BURTON J. HENDRICK 
As literature, in their revelations of war 
time history, and in their human ap- 
peal, these letters stand pre-eminent. 
3 volumes. Each, $5.00. 
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Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 
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INFORMATION 
| ABOUT BOOKS | 
You can obtain from all 
¢ publishers complete in- 3 


formation regarding their 
books and authors. If there 
© are any additional questions * 
you might desire to ask, feel 
perfectly free to write to Mr. 








2 Harry Hansen, care of 
Harper's MAGAZINE, 
| 49 East 33 Street, New York. 
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ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


Harpers 


MAGAZINE 


through its wide distribution 
can be easily secured at all 
the principal news-stands, 
department stores and rail- | 
road stations. | 


Also at ALL the leading hotels 
in the U. S. and Canada. 
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wit and buoyant spirit is disclosed Th 
Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh (1879- | \29 
edited by Lady Raleigh, with an introd 

by David Nichol Smith. Sir Walt. 

one of that disappearing clan—the \ 

nous letter writer. He not only 
regularly to his friends—there are over 2.(\) 
letters in these two volumes—but he p 

into them his views on literature ai 
politics, religion and human affairs \ 
wonder then that these letters form— as Lad 
Raleigh says—his best biography a 
disclose his liberalism, his hatred of 
doxy, a healthy iconoclasm, heightened 
ready sense of humor and a deft play o! 

Sir Walter was born in London in 186! 

son of a Congregational minister. Hi 
educated at Edinburgh Academy, Universit 
College and King’s College, Cambridge. HH, 
edited the Cambridge Review, was profess 
of English literature at Aligarh in fndi 
and later lectured on literature at Liverpoo 
and Glasgow, beginning his career in Oxford 
in 1904. His earliest publications wer 
The English Novel, a short sketch of 
history to the appearance of Waverley (1894 
and Robert Louis Stevenson in 1896. He is 
best known, perhaps, for his book on Shak 
speare in the English Men of Letters series 
His Six Essays on Johnson appeared 
1910; he also wrote critically on Milton, th 
voyages of Hakluyt, John Dryden, Blake, 
Shelley, Arnold, Burke, Whistler and man) 
more. His opinions of Shelley and Byron 
discioved in his letters, show that he did not 
respect Shelley outside his books.  ** I could 
live in a tent with Byron, who was neve: 
unreal or faddy about ordinary things and 
Was as sincere as an angel when there was 
no public present.” He thought Gladstone's 
home rule bill “contemptible,” and hated 
the prime minister; he thought Henry Drum 
mond a bigot; he saw the ludicrous side of 
missionary work in India and abused it 
roundly in his letters. There is much fun 
in his letters—good-natured thrusts and 
attempts at puns. Sir Walter’s last work 
was not literary, but historical. He began 
The War in the Air, the story of the Roya! 
Air Force, and the volume was published 1: 
1922. He was liberal in his views, but 
nevertheless a sincere English patriot. ‘Tlie 
letters have been chosen with much selective 
ability by Lady Raleigh. (Macmillan Co 


In Answer to Inquiries 


Interest in the words we use in writing and 
speaking has become big enough to merit t!i 














you CAN ADD THE GREATEST 


BOOKS OF THE DAY TO YOUR 
LIBRARY FOR 95 CENTS A COPY! 


Popular magazines and the latest detective stories are well enough 

in their way, but part of your reading time should be devoted 

to the worth-while literature—the books that will thrill and 
fascinate readers for years and years to come 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 


contains the representative books of the great authors of modern 
times —the names that inevitably enter any intelligent discus- 
sion of literature-—-AT LESS THAN A DOLLAR A COPY! 


Here, For Example, Are a Few of The Titles: 








(No. 1) (No. 53) (No. 97) 
DORIAN GRAY MLLE. DE MAUPIN COMPLETE POEMS OF 
By Oscat Wilde By Gautier WALT WHITMAN 
(No. 7) (No. 65) (No. 109) 

THE RED LILY THE FLAME OF LIFE SONS AND LOVERS 
By Anatole France By d’Annunzio By D. H. Lawrence 
(No. 13) (No. 57) (No. 115) 

THE WAY OF ALL FLESH UNE VIE POOR WHITE 
By Samuel Butler By de Maupassant By Sherwood Anderson 
(No. 28) (No. &2) (No. 103) 
MADAME BOVARY BEST TALES OF SAMUEL PEPYS’ 
By Flaubert EDGAR ALLAN POE DIARY 
(No. 30) (No. 89) (No. 69) 
JUNGLE PEACE GREEN MANSIONS CAMILLE 
By William Beebe By W. H. Hudson By Alexandre Dumas 


UNIFORM, UNABRIDGED, AUTHORIZED EDITIONS 
EVERY BOOKSTORE IN THE COUNTRY CAN SUPPLY YOU 





CT-HE 116 titles in the Modern Library wy USE THIS COUPON > 

include books to every man’s taste — a a ee H-5 

the great romances of modern times, the sig- OD Ep The Modern Library, Inc. 

nificant dramas, the most-talked-of books of > 4 jo pete spa oe — 
eas . 


science and present-day thought. The books 


are beautifully made: printed from large, . sores sveccevecossnerenesseevensveres cosveoessnsovonsenanecsesres 
When they come I will pay the postman $1.00 


clear type on good paper; bound in full flex- }sgnerPagsr Pern: Rabbit, Ned 

ible fashion, and stamped in genuine gold. Please send me, free of charge, your new illus- 

On the shelf or on the library table, they are trated catalogue, describing all of the 116 books 
in the Modern Library. 


harmonious and decorative. Use the coupon 


to send for an illustrated catalogue, free. <; es Wii ci cinnstnas 
end for an illustra catalogue, free BRAG $ poe 
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Among the New Books 














YOUR HOROSCOPE 


If you have a question about occupation, investments, friends, 


development or business associates, we 


u with very valuable information. Our clients 


hildren, 


sful. Prices are moderate and al! details are fully 
r folder Send for it today 

§ Marion Meyer Drew, 

@SIDNEY KimBaLt BENNETT, 

6363 Hollywood Blvd... Hottywoop, Cal 








NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS 
Symbolic Designs — Wear a lifetime No two alike 
! Made of virgin wool. \ sealed tag on rug is your 
quali and genuineness. Sent on approval. 


Reversi- 








1 juali 
Money-back guarantee. <A few sizes and prices: 
24% x 30" $7.25 30" x 60" $24.25 48" x 80" $30.25 
7” x 45” 9.95 42"’ x 66” 28.25 ae”'s gp” 48.75 
sss" 16.85 as’ x72” 33.50 60” x 96” 59.50 
Postage Prepaid. Dealers Please Writ« 


R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader, Established 1903 
Dept. H.M. 9, Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona. 








| Memories of a loved one are most 
, fittingly symbolized in the sweet 
| musical tones of 






fautiful memorial booklet on request. 
Standard Sets $6000 and up 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
246 Deagan Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 















EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVE A 
BOOK PLATE 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 
1 COATS-OF-ARMS 

i PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING 
PENN DE BARTHE 


DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 
@ 929 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA.PA 








If you are interested in 


Rare or Ofd Books 


or have old books you wish to buy 
or sell, turn to the special RARE 
BOOKS DEPARTMENT of this issue. 











publication of American Speech, a 1 nt} 
magazine. This is nota dull journal «. vot, 
to abstruse discussions by doctors 
losophy, although I have no dou! 
Louise Pound of the University of Ne! rask, 
who edits it, has plenty of degrees to plac, 
behind her name. An inquiry dire 
the Williams and Wilkins Co., Bali 
Md., will bring more detailed informatio; 
This is in answer to an inquiry from Robert 
McLennan Jones, Cambridge, Mass 
Herbert J. Pack, associate entomologis! att}, 
experiment station of the Utah Agricultura 
college, Logan, Utah, is informed that Th, 
Contribution of Science to Religion, by Sailer 
Mathews, was published by D. Appleton & 
Co., in 1924 at $3; God of Gorilla, by \. \\ 
McCann, by the Devin-Adair Company 
1922 at $3, and The New Geology, by Geo 
McCready Price, by the Pacifie Company ii 
1923 at $3.50. Order through your local 
bookseller. . . . Jerome Aldrich, Detroit. 
Mich., is advised that the offices of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica are at 342 Madisor 
Avenue, New York City, where he can 
information about the eleventh edition, 
three later volumes, and the volumes now i1 
preparation. .. . ; Alexander Mahan Ster- 
ling, Rochester, N. Y., asks for information 
about famous gunmen and desperadoes of 
the old West, suggested by The Saga of [ill 
the Kid. Walter Noble Burns, author of thy 
latter, tells me that very few stories are 
actually available. The Outlaw, by Emerso: 
Hough, is out of print; this is true also of 
Scouts of the Plains, by Johnson, and a book 
by Buell. A series on the old outlaws was 
published last fall in Collier's Weekly, ending 
in January; the files are no doubt availabk 
in the Rochester public library. Dibble’s 
Strenuous Americans discussed Jesse James, 
and the full story of the James boys is to be 
published this spring by Putnam’s; it comes 
from the pen of Robertus Love, who has 
devoted much time to a careful examination 
of legends and records in Missouri. 7/e 
Taming of the Frontier, by Duncan Aikman, 
published by Minton, Balch & Co., makes 
excellent reading in this field. If any readers 
know of any obscurely printed books on thi 
old outlaws I shall welcome the information. 
... Mrs. John R. Smalley, San Francisco, 
Cal., is informed that the memoirs of 
Madame Melba are being published by the 
Geo. H. Doran Co., under the title Melodies 
and Memories, at $5. . . . 
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RARE BOOKS ‘* 
& COLLECTORS 
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OUT- OF- -PRINT BOOKS 


iption thoroughly searched for and found quickly 
ur specialty. First editions supplied. Gene- 
y and town histories furnished. Back numbers of 
yplied. No charge or obligation for this serv- 
1ouncements on request. WE DELIVER ANY- 
VHE \LL BOOKS REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED 
. THIS MAGAZINE OR ANY BOOK IN PRINT AT 
Gl R BOOK STORE PRICES. Mail orders filled 
We send C.O.D. or prepay postage on all orders. 
.N LIBRARY SERVICE, 500 sth Ave., Dept. H, New York. 


AC (COMPENDIU M OF 
COMPOUND WORDS 


ment’s reference when or when not to use the hyphen 
nd word. 16 mo. 104 pp. $1.50. P.O. LANDON, 
F3816 Third Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


“LOST HILLS” BY ANNE RYAN 


NITION. . . - Just published, $1.50. Poetical im- 
and portraits or iocaletes as much attention as 
s “A Few Figs From Thistles,"’ also first published from 
place and now sold at $30.00. 
gE New Door (Frank Shay’s Old Shop), 
e Spring 5686. 4 Christopher St., New York City. 


















PLAN OF NEW YORK IN 1664 


Compiled from olde maps and documents. In many colours. 
Drawn in ye style of olde maps, as ye towne would appear to ye 
bird flying o’er ye towne in 1664 (when first called New York). 
Appears thereon ye owner's homes and names, ye fort, windmill, 
palisades and others. At ye bottom are historical facks. 


This plan, 14 by 22 inches, may be had by sending $1.00 to 
F RANK BITTNE R, 83 Irving Place, New York 


FIRST EDITIONS 


of Modern Authors in fine condition. Books by and about 
Walt Whitman. Good Literature at moderate prices. Monthly 
Catalogs issued. 
OxForD Book Suop (The Sign of th® Sparrow), 
42 Lexington Ave., at 24th St., New York Ciry. 


“PRIZE ESS AYS”’ for BOOK Lt LOV ERS 


and writers. The cream of more than a hundred manuscripts, 
Including book plates of world-famous men and wome: 
Profusely illustrated. Order now and receive FREE BOOK of 
original and distinctive book plates. Postpaid $1.00. 

SILVER MAIL SERVICE, 





6327 Gle ‘nwood Ave., CHicaco, GO, Il. 








RENT THE } NEW BOOKS 


e Library that Comes to You. 
ar nd non-fiction sent by parcel post (special return 
where in the United States. Nominal fees. 
Send for book list and rates. 
MorrISsON LIBRARY SERVICE (Founded 1913), 
Phone Cortland 6644-5 179 Broadway, NEW York City. 


SE TS oF AL L PU BLISHERS 


INS. Encyclopedia Britannica, 16 vols., lat. ed., 
k Knowledge, 20 vols., cloth, $45; } le ather, $65. aoe 
51 vols., cloth, $75; De Luxe, $125; and hundreds ot 


Write for our bargain lists and catalogues. 
EAL BOOK COMPANY, 722 E. 





BOOK PL: ATES DESIGNED & ETCHED 


Also reproduced in other mediums. 
Designs from $25 to $75. Copper etched plate at $25. 
Only individuz al orders accepted. 

Sketches submitted on all commissions. 
RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOUR, Designer, 

Fine Arts Building, 410 South Michigan Ave., 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Speeches, essays, papers, prepared to order on any subject, 
$3 thousand words. Criticism for literary quality and accu- 
I racy, ft. 50 thousand words. Typing, $1 thousand words. 20 

years’ experience. 

FRANK Cross STUDIO, 

4553 Davison Ave., St. Lot Is, _ Mo. 


Cuicaco. Ill. 








18ist St., New York Ciry. 
HEL EN NORW OOD HL ALSEY 


Representative. I am a writer, Editor, Critic, 
, Reviewer of many years’ experience. Book manu- 
rt stories, articles, poems, edited, typed, criticized, 
narketed. Young authors advised. Picture work 
ed. Send for my Author's Aid Leaflet. 
Mapison, N. J. 





FIRST EDITIONS 
Modern American and English. 
ew Catalogue mailed free. 
SCHULTE’S OLD BOOKSTORE, 
80 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


GE NEALOGIST 


rds Searched. 

F y Lines Traced. 

Member New England Historic Genealogical Society. 
ARD D. FRENCH, 





o Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 





FIRST EDITIONS onl RARE BOOKS 


GRAPHS of Famous Persons. 
s ot either on request. 
LINE ROBERTS, 
51 West 49th Street, New York City. 





BOOKS, PRINTS AND LITHOGRAPHS 


Odd, Curious, Unusual and Extraordinary. 
Write for List. 


UNION SQUARE BOOK SHOP, 
30 East 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 


M ARMOR BOOK SHOP—FULL LINE 


art books, prints, framing, batik paper. 
Catalog. g 
Open evenings. 





$32 Sixth Ave. (47th St.), N. Y. Curry. 





THAT BOOKOR FINE SET YOU WANT 


at reasonable prices. 
Books of all publishers supplied promptly. 
F. H. Carson, 


713 Chestnut St., PHILADELPUIA, Pa 








ORIGIN AL oo OF FALSTAFF 


Anp Hits FRIENDS, BY JAMES WHITE. 

A delightful rarity, originally published 1796. Reprinted in 
limited edition, 720 numbered copies Caslon old-style type, 
all-rag paper; reproduction frontispiece from copy in British 
Museum. 

Harper & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York CIty 
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MAC BETH GALLERY 


15 Last 57th Street New York 








If the sea and old 










ships allure— 
spend an hour 
with us. 





U. S. Frigate 
“Constitution” 











Max Williams 
MARINE MUSEUM 


Naval Relics Ship Models 
Engravings Paintings 
538 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 











TRarm-o-Dial 


THE ART THERMOMETER 
A GIFT FOR BRIDES 


Different beautiful — useful — inex- 
pensive 





Registers temperature accurately 


MODELS INCLUDE: 


Nursery Indian 
Bee Hive $4 to $] Q Golfer 
Monkey Bell 
In Antique, Bronze, Brown, Verdigris 
At Dealers or By Mail 
Illustrated Booklet on Request 
Indian .50 - " 
Model oh Therm-O-Dial Laboratories 
64 in. high 129 Sussex Ave. Newark, N. J. 








VENETIAN GLAS: 


Perhaps these “wonderful flowers 
never fade,” to quote D’Annunzio, may 
be appreciated by understanding a litt 


their glamorous history. 








Venetian Glass, rivaling crystal in clear 
ness, blown to soap-bubble fragility, deli 
cately tinted in pale rose, amethyst, sapphir 
blue and other enchanting colors, rose to the 
height of its fame and beauty under the skil 
and taste of workmen on the island of 
Murano, not far from Venice. 


Murano was making glass in the elevent! 


century and by the thirteenth century had 





| te 
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completely supplanted Venice in this activ 








itv. The sixteenth century saw the most 


beautiful glass produced; perfect in propor- 


tion, line, transparency and color. 

The beauty of Venetian ware was recog 
nized and prized by rulers and families of 
wealth in foreign lands, and the government 
of Venice, fearing that secret processes o! 
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“ART OBJECT 
ANTIQUES 















icture might become known, decreed 
y workman taking information of his 
to another country would be followed 


killed. 


ist be admitted, than any of our present- 


A policy, slightly more drastic, 


protective tariffs. 
With the 
d to heavily ornamented glass and the 


seventeenth century came the 


seer beauty of classic lines was lost. 


‘Today, however, the 


as art has been revived. 
> Once more these ex- 

‘ quisite products of fire 

pa come from the island 


of Murano. Museums, 
private 
the 


famous 


collect ions, 
and paintings of 
masters have 
models. 
the 


in 


furnished the 





Descendants of 
original craftsmen, 





whom exists the inher- 
t ability of centuries, still employ the meth- 
their ancestors 


ods of 


Many use, but retain 


as theirown, color blending secrets which have 





ver been permitted to leave the family. 
\s to colors, René Francois, writing of the 
ghitful power of Venetian glass to impart 
ts own color to that of the liquid contained, 
says, “Isn't it nice to swallow a great chunk 
f scarlet, gold, opal or blue?” 
the 


in other present day art 


Readers who may be interested in 


tems illustrated, 
objects, or in antiques, are invited to write to 
Harper's Magazine, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City. 














Specially Designed Monograms No charge for a plate 


MONOGRAMMED ST ATION RY 


iS THE VOG 


i ® 8 


strie F STYLE M strie B stvte D 


(Monograms Half Actual Size) 
Monogram or Name and Address 
Like Die Engraving 
LUSTROUS RAISED LETTCRS 
in Black, Gold or 


EXQUISITE VELLUM PAPER 


(Not Printed) 


Blue, Jade Green Silver 50c additional) 


CLUB Size 6% x 5% 


‘rench grey, white, buff, blue 
100 folded sheets, 100 envelopes, richly lettered. $ 
OR 100 single and 100 envelopes lettered and 2 
100 plain 
“DE LUXE" TUXEDO LINEN SOCIAL Size 8x 6% 


100 folded sheets, 100 envelopes, richly — $ 
OR 100 single and 100 envelopes lettered and 
100 plain 
Color of Paper: White, French Grey, Buff, Blue 

PARISIAN “‘Silverstone’’ TISSUE-LINED ENVELOPES 

CLUB or SOCIAL size instead of unlined envelopes, $1.00 
additions al 
FOR MEN OF AFFAIRS = Monarch Size Strathmore Bond 
100 sheets, 74 x 10'4, and 100 envelopes, 4x 7‘, 
all lettered, and 36 plain sheets. White or 
Grey paper 

(Lettering the entire 150 sheets, add 25 cents.) 

Above prices include name and address on sheets and 
envelopes OR Monogram on sheets with plain envelopes 

idd 50c for address on envelopes with monogrammed sheets 
STATE STYLE OF MONOGRAM DESIRED. TELI 
US INITIAL OF SURNAME SO THAT WE CAN 
DESIGN MONOGRAM CORRECTLY 
postpaid within a week Enclose check or M. O 
of Miss. add 10% FOR EXTRA POSTAGE, Satis 
faction guaranteed 

FIFTH AVENUE STATIONERS, Inc. 

500 Fifth Avenue Dept. H, New York 











EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Two large houses filled with Distinctive Antiques suitable 
for Home Furnishings. Rare Collector's Items in early 
Glass, Bottles, China, Lustre, Currier Prints, Pewter, etc. 
Correspondence Invited. Send for special Priced List H. 
ANTIQUES BOUGHT 
Katharine Willis, 272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Also KATHARINE WILLIS SHOP, 321 Boston Post Road 
Port C hester. N. . £ 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


Practical Training by delightful method 
conducted by leading authorities. Color 
harmony, fabrics, period styles, furni- 
ture arrangement, curtains and all 
fundamentals. Cultural or complete 
professional preparation. 
Send for free booklet 
Home Study Course — Booklet W5 
Resident Course Booklet 56 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Everybody is praising 
OUR TIMES: THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


By Marx Sutuvan 





In the center column below are excerpts from comments on 
Mark Sullivan’s book by five prominent men. 


ALL THE SAD 
YOUNG MEN 


By F. Scorr FirzGeraip 


‘Entertainment for nine evenings,"’ 
says the New York World. $2.00 


THE BLIND GODDESS 
By Artuur TRAin 


**An honestand amazing revelation," 


says the Boston Transcript $2.00 


THE TORRENTS OF 
SPRING 

**A Romantic Novel in Honor of the 
Passing of a Great Race”’ 

By Ernest HemInGway 

A keen and diverting satire on the 


‘“*great race’’ of writers in our day. 


$1.50 


The South Seas Edition of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 32 volumes. At all bookstores. 
Each go cents 





Don't miss *‘Haircut’’—one of the 
most powerful stories Ring Lardner 
has ever done. It’s in 


THE LOVE NEST 
AND OTHER STORIES 
By Rinc W. LarpNerR 


7 $1.75 





Stuart Sherman 
**Mark Sullivan’s book has 
delighted me from the title 
to the last line on page 602. 
Since I have read Mark 
Sullivan's book, I envy old 
men no more. I, too, have 
had a majestic life.’’ 


Wm. Allen White 
“Sullivan's reality in putting 
in his background is so genu- 
ine that it restores youth. . . 
The reader in his forties, or 
fifties, or sixties who goes 
into this book takes a joyful 
souse into the fountain of 
youth,”’ 


Julian Street 
‘‘Makes better reading than 
most novels. I have never 
read a book that so vividly 
called back the details of 
that strange life we led in 
the golden nineties, . . It’s 
one grand book."’ 


Albert J. Beveridge 
“IT cannot say too much of 
this worth-while volume. 
Nobody who wishes to know 
what has happened in Amer- 
ica during the last thirty 
years can afford to be with- 
Out it.” 


Edmund Pearson 


“TI have had to carry the 
book around with me under 
cover of my coat, since every- 
one who has got a glimpse 
of it has tried to wrest it 
from me. .. A book which 
I have been reading with 
continual delight."’ 


“Our Times: The Turn of the 
Century’’ is on sale at all book- 
stores. 610 pages; 213 ll, $5.00 








STUART SHERMAN’S 


CRITICAL WOODCUTS 


With woodcuts by Bertrand Zadig 


FIX BAYONETS! 


By Joun W. Txomason, Ja. 
Profusely illustrated by the author 


g, 


FOUR YEARS BENEATH 
THE CRESCENT 


By Rarart DE NoGaALes 


SCIENTIFIC 
HUMANISM 


By Loturop StopparD $2.0 


DOLLARS ONLY 
By Epwarp W. Box _ $1.75 


THE LINKS 
By Ropert HuNnTER $4.00 


PLAYS: SIXTH SERIES 
By Joun GatswortTuy 
‘Old English.’’ ‘The Forest.’’ ‘‘The 


Show.”" $2.50 
INDIA 

By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL 
(Modern World Series) $3.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


Scribner's Magazine 


See eee eeee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee hh ed! 
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the Able McLaughlins, 4y Margaret Wilson, winner of Harper's 1922-23 Prize Novel 
Contest, was awarded THe Puitzer Prize, for 1923. 


the Perennial Bachelor, 4y Anne Parrish, winner of Harper's 1924-25 Contest, 
achieved an immediate critical and popular success; it 1s now selling 
in its second hundred thousand. 


Harper’s 1926-7 
$2,000 Prize Novel 
Competition 


Judges: 


Jesse Lynch Williams 


Former President Authors’ League of America 


Carl Van Doren 


Author “The American Novel” 


John Erskine 


Columbia University 


Author of “The Private Life of Helen of Troy” 


€ To the Author of the best novel, as determined by the judges, 
Harper & Brothers will pay as a Prize the outright sum of $2,000, in 
addition to the ordinary terms of royalty, which will be arranged with the 
Author. The conditions of this Competition are as follows: 


1. Any Author shall be eligible for the Prize 
ho is an American citizen and who has not 
published a novel in book form prior to January 
1, 19. 
2. Only manuscripts of unpublished works, 
bmitted to Harper & Brothers before Feb- 
ary 1, 1927, and accompanied by the declara- 
f the Author that the manuscript is sub- 
ted in competition for the prize, shall be 
sidered. 
3. All manuscripts submitted in competition 
ist be offered to Harper & Brothers for pub- 
ation on terms to be arranged between the 
ithor and Publisher. The successful work 
all be chosen from among those manuscripts 
cepted by Harper & Brothers for publica- 
ion and the Prize shall be in addition to and 
ndependent of the royalty to be arranged for 


n the usual way. 


+. Harper’s Magazine shall have the right to 

iblish the successful work serially on terms 

be arranged with the Author, but this right 
may be waived. 


HARPER & 


Publishers Since 1817 





5. No manuscript containing less than 30,000 
words shall be considered as a novel for the 
purpose of this Competition, and preference 
will be given in general to works of full novel 
length. 

6. Harper & Brothers shall use all reason- 
able care to pass promptly on manuscripts sub- 
mitted in competition for this Prize and to 
return those found unavailable for publication, 
but they shall not be responsible for manu- 
scripts lost in transit. 

7. The judges of the competition shall be 
JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS, former presi- 
dent of The Author’s League of America; 
CARL VAN DOREN, author of ‘The 
\merican Novel”; JOHN ERSKINE, Colum- 
bia University. Their decision shall be ac- 
cepted on all questions of eligibility or inter- 
pretation of the rules, and their award shall be 
final. 

8. The award shall be made and publicly 
announced as soon as possible after the close of 
the Competition. 


BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New- York, N. Y. 
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Balzac 
O ‘Henry 
France 

"Mr. Dooley” 
Tolstoi 
Capuana 
Korolenko 
Bret Harte 
Rann Kennedy ®& 
Dostuievsky “% 
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A New Kind of Magazine! 


The contributors? Such story writers as Owen 
Wister, Mark Twain, Stewart Edward White, 
Barrie, Conrad, Thomas Hardy, Maupassant, 
Tarkington, Bunner, Davis, Hickman, and their 
like—Masters of the Magic Word. 


You have entertainment and, besides, the 
education that comes from reading with 
delight the masterpieces of literature. 


Stevenson». 










a 












The point is that THe GotnEN Book interests 
you, stimulates your imagination, tickles your 
sense of humor, adds to your feeling for beauty. 


Nearly 200,000 are reading its covers off. 
25c at the newsstands, $3.00 a year 








Tue Review or Reviews Corp., N. Y. 





Mention of Harper’s Magazine is the best ¢ntroduction to our advertisers { 




















t Wall of Windows 
|__ Bryce Canyon _ | 














Make-Believe Land Come True 


See Bryce Canyon — Zion National Park — Cedar Breaks 
Prismatic Plains— Kaibab Forest—North Rim Grand Canyon 


Every shade and tint of every color plays 
over the rock castles, cathedrals and gal- 
leries of sculpture crowded in the colossal 
chasms and canyons of this new vacation 
wonderland. 


Cliff dwellings, Mormon pioneer out- 
posts, wild horses, deer, the rare white- 
tailed squirrels in a forest beautiful as a 
dream — and sublime Grand Canyon. 
Where else can you see as much? 


Low fares. Through sleeping cars to Cedar 
City, then complete 5-day motor-bus 
tour including Kaibab Forest and North 
Rim Grand Canyon, or shorter 3 or 4-day 
tours to Zion, Bryce and Cedar Breaks 
only. Also escorted all-expense tours. 
Comfortable lodges. A wonderful vaca- 
tion itseif, or an easy side trip in connec- 
tion with tours to Salt Lake City, Yellow- 
stone, California or Pacific Northwest. 
Season June 1 to October 1. 


Handsome Book in natural colors tells about this 


neu 


wonderland in Utah- Arizona. 


Ask for it. 


Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent (Dept. L) 


at Omaha, Neb. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Portland, Ore. : Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNION PACIFIC 
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he Revolt of Modern Youth 
A Problem That Parents Must Solve 


By Judge BEN B. LINDSEY 


For 25 years head of the Juvenile 

an amily Court of Denver, 

Colo., Judge Lindsey is perhaps 

the country’s greatest authority 

on the problem of modern youth 
and its solution. 


HE revolt of modern youth is not 

to be taken lightly. Youth has 

always been rebellious, to be sure, 
but back in the Old Times rebellion had 
few opportunities for expression. As it is 
today, however, innumerable avenues are 
open to young rebels—avenues that all 
too often lead to ruin. Yet although 
temptations have increased a hundred 
fold, parents are making a weaker fight 
for the control of their children. 

Nothing is more obvious than that 
young age must be bound to their 
homes by tics of interest as well as 
affection. Shady clubs, roadhouses and 
jazz palaces would not have their present 
lure if parents took Po pains to make 
the Home delightful, interesting and at- 
tractive. 

Nor is the task so difficult. All that it 
requires is sufficient parental interest to 
provide the opportunity for home pleas- 
ures and amusements—sure-fire games and 
diversions—and the youngsters will do 
the rest. Give them entertainment in the 
home—entertainment in which friends 
may share—and they will not want to 
look elsewhere. 

I have said many times, in private 
speech and public address, that I know of 
nothing that makes quicker appeal to 
the interest of growing boys—and indeed 
to many a modern girl—than billiards. 


It could very easily be provided in thou- 
sands of homes where now it is unknown, 
and where youth, yearning for the health- 
ful, absorbing, wholesome amusement 
that the game affords, is left to the lure 
of the streets. I have never hesitated to 
recommend a billiard table in the home 
as an effective answer to the parents who 
ask me, “‘What onearth are we to do?” 

What a boon it could be made to keep 
youth at home; what a magnet it would 
become to attract the friends of the 
fortunate possessors of such equipment; 
what a contribution to the palship and 
companionship of sons and dads; what a 
relicf from business cares and worries, 
forgotten in the companionship and joy 
of Modern Youth. 





You owe it to your family and to yourself 
to consider very thoroughly the sug- 
gestion made by this authoritative article. 
All the more so because the famous 
Brunswick Home Billiard Tables are made 
in numerous sizes and styles suitable for 
even the smallest homes or apartments. 
Best of all, the prices and easy terms are 
within reach of any income. 

Write today for complete information, 
prices, terms, etc. No obligation, of 
course. Simply mail coupon below. : 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company are 
equipped to cooperate with architects, con- 
tractors and home owners in the design and 
manufacture of special models of billiard 
tables and equipment to conform with any 
Special ideas or decoration plans. 


Ghe BRUNSWICK~BALKE ~COLLENDER Company 
Branch houses in principal atties 
in the United States and Canada 


623-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Canadian Factory - The BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co. of Canada, Ltd. - 358 Bay Street, Toronto 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Dept. H-547 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


lease send me complete information about 
your home Billiard Tables. 
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Mention of Harper's Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 











NEW YORK CITY 





PRET TTT TTT Te 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institu- 

tion for Dramatic Art and — 
Fourth Season of Six W 

TEACHERS’ SUMMER ‘COURSE 


IN STAGE CRAFT, PLAY DIRECTING AND 
ADVANCED we og TECHNIQUE 
gins July 12 





Next regular Term starts October 25th 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in co-operation 
with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Catalogue and information, dramatic courses. 
Room 147F, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
prvsvewes PUCUCCUUUUUUUTTT peeve’ | 


PUVUUUTUVSSTTTUTTOUT 








MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Resident and Day Pupils. 


26, 28, 30 West 55th Stre 


THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A thorough school with delightful home life 
College preparatory, academic, secretarial and electiy 
Music Riding, swimming, tennis. 69th year. 
Miss Loutst Evtine 
Miss M. EuizAsetH Masia (P rincipals, 
tt East 5rst St., N 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Post-graduate Courses: Music, Arts, Home-Making 


Dran na Eecciecial Paris home of school emphasizes Tr 
guages For Catalog and information, address 
Restecrar 
Jessica G. CosGRAve, Principal, 
¢ A ‘ 





SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A Distinct ifth Avenue ent 
1 m ler rs¢ 





New York City. 


SCUDDER SCHOOL 


Day and Boarding Veu 
Cou 














Post Graduate 1 Executive Training; 
Domestic Science; & nur Service 
High School 
Miss H. M. Scupper, 
iW 1 St New York City 





THE SEMPL E SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 








rding and Day Pury lege Pre 
7 cati Fi Bi cng Sao 
Ar Art 
Outdoor sport Te Rid D ™ 
M r. Dare 
( I W , 
THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Catholic Girls 
College Preparatory and Fi ing ( rses 
special classes in Frenct aa Fre nch conversation. 
Mrs. Arwoop VIOLETT 
} East orst Street, N. Y. 
DONGAN HALL 
untry School 
ant ur from New York City 
( ene Preparation we * irse Art. Music 


All outdoor sports Ri 
Fama BARBER Tt ine = rai B., Principal 
Box M, Dongan Hills, STaTEN ISLAND, N. Y 


TEASDAL E RESIDENCE 
For Girl $ lents and \ mg Wornes 
genes 2 ' ’ 
Booklet 

Teler 


me to New York t 








Drive, New York City 


When writing to schools please 


BIRCH WATHEN SCHOOL 
A modern day s« 
150 West o4th 
147 and 149 West 93rd Street, 


hool for boys and girls 


Street, 


THE ARDE N ‘SCHOOL 
For Young Bo: 
Enoli 


masters. Thorough training for Eastern pre; 
Fz reilities for all round development 

; arge grounds 

logue on request 


iL ROLD M. SINDAl Headmaster, NEW BRIGHTON, New \ 


MISS HAGEDORN’S RESIDENCE 


\ delightful home for children attending any school 
Resident-governess zirls 5-14 years Boys 5-9 years 
Also Summer Camp — Bellport, L. I 

Phone Audubon 1600 








604 Riverside Drive, New York Cit 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART | 


hes of mus 
cted only lor ~~ of real musical ability and serious 





aoe Damros H . Director 
Dept. L, 120 Claremont Av Cor taand St.. New ¥c 


CHALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 


‘Highest Standards of Artistic Merit.” 
Spring and Summer Courses Catalog on request. 
Summer Norn mal School, June and July. 
Lours H. Cxuauir, Principal 

163-165 West 57th St., 


NEw Yorx Cis 











New York Cit 


A FINISHING SCHOOL | 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from ; 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel per 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full ; 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 

49 E. 33rd St., “ 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK CITY (continued) 


ROEBE i LEAGUE» 


n Training School for Teachers and Student 








ANDREBROOK 


x i Special Courses accredited by New York Stat New York City school for girls in country home. 
and primary grades for practice and observation \ddress 
sigr and equipped building Convenient location Miss LILLIAN CLARK WEAVER, 
nmodations for students. Circular on request . : ‘ : 
Mrs. oN B. B. LANGZETTEL, Director, 112 E. 71st St., N.Y \ndrébrook, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUpsON, N. ¥ 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS KINDERGAR- THE CASTLE 
TEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL — 
ith New York University University Credit St MISS MASON Ss SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
i for September and February Exceptional re 
: All departments 
Tre MELISSA MILLS, Principal Separate school for young girls 
Five H, 66 Fifth Avenue, New YorK, N. Y Box 706, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥ 





NEW 


PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
ted to colleges wit 
jern hreproot b 


yut eXaminations 


iildings w Gym and Po 






address 


‘ For catalog 
SCIPA Box H 3, PEEKSKILL ON-Hupson, N. Y 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Boys for College and Business Small classes. 


uilitary for orderly habits, mental alertness, physical 
rall. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 
hool for boys under 13 


\M ADDISON RANNEY, A.M.., Principal 


OSSINING-ON-Hupson, N.Y 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL “Saint John’s’’ 


College preparatory. 





y equipped Business coursé 
red athletics Catalog 
W VERBECK, Pres., 
Box 35, MANLIus, N. Y 
STONY BROOK 
eparatory School for Boys 


ses, college trained faculty. 

for leading colleges Character building 
fine equipment in grounds and buildings 
atalog 





PRINCIPAL Box H, 


STONY Brook, N. Y 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


sric Irving country, 25 miles from New York 

lege and technical schools 
i swimming pool, all athletics 
HEADMASTER 





Catalog 


Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. ‘ 


COOK ACADEMY 


chool in the healthful Finger Lake Region Under 
nfluence Boys successful in 20 colleges. All athletics 
ar For catalog, address 


Box H, Montour Fa ts, N. ¥ 


TU TORING SCHOOL 
Teacher Preparing boys for the large sch¢ 

g € ane personality of the boy by work, play 
t try Academic work of greatest possible 


Deal 
and study 
thoroughness 


ols 





of boys by personal consultation only 
I ast Aurora, N. ¥ 
SoutH WaLes, N.Y 
A BOY’S SCHOOL 
I ities of our School information Bureau are at your 
” any additional assistance you may require in selecting 


best suited to your demands. Address 
stool Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 


YORK 


” The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A Boarding School for Boys from 10 Years to College Age 


Situated on the shores of Lake Molhonk on tl 


he crest 
Shawangunk mo 


ot the 





in range 1200 teet 


90 miles from New 


elevation 
rk City 
College Preparation 
Technical and Business Courses 
Health and Outdoor Life Stressed 





le 1 





Tennis, Golf, Boating, 
\H Winter Sports 


Wrestling, 


JEROME F 





KIDDER, Box H, Mottonk Lake, New York 
THE STORM KING SCHOOL | 
eauedan 4 
All sports under supervision 
rk 5 miles fre om West Point 
eadmaste rc CORNWALL-ON Hupson, . ¥ 


LAKE PLACID CLUB SCHOOL 





joys. In the Adirondacks 
Under Lake Placid Club E tion Foundation 
( llege pre paration in 6 torms 
For discriminating parents who wish for their sons, the best in 
Education, Environment and Health 
IkR\ A. FLINNER, Director LAKE PLacip CLus, N. \ 


PTON SCH@L 


Meets the reguirements Of the youns boy 
Prepares for the best college prep schools 


Conducted along English lines adapted to 
the American Boy. Experienced masters 
trom Oxford and Cambridge 
For Boys from 6 to 14 years 
Modern buildings located on the side of a hill 
overlooking the Hudson River 
Gymnasium All Sports 
Catalog and Illustrated Booklets 
V. WILLOUGHBY BARRETT, Headmaster 


Box M Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW YORK 


Tre KNOX Stet, 


A School of American Ideals 


In a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 
CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
Healthful and varied outdoor Life. 
Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Field Sports. 
Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival. 
Modern Fireproof Building 
Illustrated Booklet or Catalog on Request. 


MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Box H, COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 





PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL 
A Vassar Preparatory sch 
Junior High Department 
Supervised Athletics 
Special one-year Intensive cour 
ELLEN CLizBeE BartLerrt, A.B., 


01 for girls. 


. Principal, 
Box 801, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y 





HIGHLAND MANOR 
Non-sectarian Country Boarding School for Girls Ideally lo- 
cated less than an hour from New York. All Grades unior College 
Special Courses in Vocational Subjects, Art and Music. College Pre- 
paratory Course with Certificate. Travel Abroad 
EvuGENE H. Leuman, Director, 


an x 106 
WALLCOURT 


Miss Goldsmith's School for Girls 
College 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥ 





preparation Music, dramatics, interpretive dancing 
Outdoor sports In lake region, at home of Wells College 
privilege of its concerts, lectures, rink, gymnasium, etc. (¢ its 


Box H, AURORA-ON-CAYUGA, N.Y 





MARYMOUNT 
] and School for Womer Four years’ ¢ ollege ¢ rse lead- 

: Iw yurse for High School Gradu 

Science and Secretarial 

im, Outdoor Sports, 
Branches: Fifth 


TARRYTOWN-ON-Ht SON, N y 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


College preparatory school under Episcopal Church 
and individual attention, opportunity for out-of-door sports 
Four years’ general course 

MATILDA GRAY, 


Al BANY, N. ¥ 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. MARY 





MrriaM A. Byre c, Principal, 


Box H, Garden City, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





BRIARCLIFF 
Mrs. Dow’s School for girls 
General and College Preparatory Courses 
Music and Art with New Vork advantages 
Mrs. Epirn Cooper HarTMan, B.S., Principal, 

BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y 


MONTEMARE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Adirondacks, Lake Placi« ’ Club, N. ¥ Florida, Miami Beach 
Every day for out-of-doors All sports College preparatory 
at academic course Unique plan of study Entrance any time. 


Address 
ANNA A. Ryan, A.B., Headmistress, 


LAKE PLActp CLus, N, Y 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage 

Liberal Arts, Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nursing 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. 

Address 

SECRETARY, 





Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


( (natant 





DREW, THE CARMEL SCHOOL FOR Gjp;< 
On Beautiful Lake Gleneida, 49 Miles from New \ = 
600 Ft. Elevation « ollege Preparatory and Ger 
Small Classes. Moderat : Rates 
61st Year. Junior Schoo 
HERBERT E. WRIGHT, Db., President, 

ox 606, CAR 





OSSINING 


School for Girls. 
Upper and Lower Schools. 
Ciara C, FULLER, Principal, 


Box 5H, OssINING-on-H 





STONEHENGE 
, the Kid 
! tor younger children, 
Kindergarten u pt » fifth grade. 
Open all the year 
Summer Play School, June first. 
Box 319, 


CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 
Co-educational A College Preparatory and Finishir 
pe Founded 1824 Junior Pupils re 
yndack on vation. All athletics Win 

Special Secretarial ¢ 
CHARLES E HAMIL} TON, "" M., D.D., 


OAKWOOD SCHOOL 
Seventy miles from New York City, overlooking H 
Under Friends management Co-educational Ger 

demic courses \ school of high ideals with teachers 

character and culture. 129th year. Very reasonable rat 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, A.M., Principal, 
Box 102, PouG HKE EPSI 


3 resident, 
Box H, CazeENo\ 


STARKEY SEMINARY 


Co-educational Endowed Seventh grade and prepa 
leading colleges and business. Advance work in art and 
Athletics. On Seneca Lake 
Moderate rate. Address 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, Ph.D., Principal 

Ox 45, LAKEMON 


GENESEE ‘WESLEYAN SEMINARY 
Ninety-fifth year. Coeducational. Near Rochester 
reparatory. Music Art Public Speaking. Commer 
id Arts New Music Studio < Ten Thousand Dol 


Moderate Rates. For liberal adva 


P 

} 

Ex perienced teachers. 

register now for next September. 
‘Dr FRANK MACDANIEL, 


Box R, Lima, > 








Special care 


Do Not Delay 


the matter of the selection of a pri- 
vate school for your boy or girl —a 
question demanding the greatest con- 
sideration. Hasty decisions are likely 
to be regretted later. 


We offer the 
tained in these pages for your guidance, 
and we shail be glad to supplement 
this with any additional information 
you may desire. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd St. New York, N. Y 


announcements con- 











When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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CONNECTICUT 





—_—— 


1883 SUFFIELD 1926 


\n endowed school preparing boys for 
ollege, scientific school or business. 
Physical education, including athletic 
rogram for all, under expert direction. 
3. Junior School in separate building. 
t. High standards in educational essentials 
at moderate cost. 
Literature and information on request | 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster 
High Street Suffield Conn. 














One hour from New York Girls from all parts 
of country Four residences, schoolhouse, gym- 


nasium. Prepares for all colleges. Special courses 
Diction and Dramatics. Outdoor life. Horseback 
riding. Catalog 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar; Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., 
Smith, Principals Norwalk, Conn. 











RUMSEY HALL 


school for boys under 15. 
\ y rate, $1350 
SANFORD, Principal, 
H. Suutte, M.A., Headmaster, : : 
CORNWALL, Conn. 





MILFORD 
Pioneer in Rapid, Thorough College Preparation. 
\ 





of success in saving time for boys going to Yale, Harvard, 
ton and other colleges 
fern equipment Suburban location. All sports. 
For new catalog and entrance record, address 
Ss. B. ROSENBAUM, Box 110, MILForp, Conn 








Lite HFIELD SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
th and happiness achieve fine results in the class room 
ypointed, 65-acre estate in the hills of historic Litchfield 
e 1100 feet. Primary through the first year of high 
ol For catalog, address 
EARLE EVERETT SARCKA, 





Box M, LitcHrie_p, Conn 





ROXBURY 
\ Special Type of Boarding School 
sound Instruction by the Tutorial Method. 
One master to every four boys 
\ll held, gymnasium and track sports 
\. M. SHERIFF, Headmaster, 
CHESHIRE, Conn 





HOWE-MAROT 


A Country Boarding School for Girls 
Varied outdoor life adjusted to successful 
College Preparation 
Well equipped science laboratories 
RIDING, GOLF, TENNIS 


On a beautiful New England hill top in the village of 


hompson, C necticut 





For catalog address 


MARY L. MAROT, Head Mistress , 











THE GATEWAY 
A School for Girls. 
Offering regular college preparatory work 
One year Tutoring 
General and Special courses 
Miss Atice E. REYNOLDs, Principal, 
St. Ronan Terrace, New HAveEeNn, Conn 





RIDGEFIELD 
A school in the foothills of the Berkshires limited 
to fifty boys Six forms College preparatory 
Two hours from New York. Splendid health 
record 
THEODORE C. Jessup, Headmaster 
RIDGEFIELD, Conn. 








ol for Young Boys y 
Int ite person al association Strong, clean influences 


s2nd year. 30 boys, 8 to 14 years. 


ng in “ The durable satisfactions of life.” Yearly fee $1200 
FREDERICK S. CurtIs, Principal, 
ERALD B. Curtis, Headmaster, 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, Conn. 





A COUNTRY § SCHOOL 


1 have difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 
umber of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 
is for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 
100] Information Bureau, HARPER'S = AGAZINE, 
. 33rd St., N. Y¥. 





GLEN EDEN 


Fif.y minutes from Fifth Avenue, New York City For girls of 
high-school grade, or graduates Preparatory and finishing courses 
Also music, art, expression and dramatic training, domestic science, 
secretarial. Small classes, social culture, athletics, riding, dancing 
Superb A ech eam of granite; 10 acres; exquisite equipment 17th 
year Membership $1300. For catalogue and views address 

_ SECRETARY of Glen E den, STAMFORD, Conn 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


sist year. College preparatory. 

Limited Enrollment Secretarial and General Courses 
Outdoor life on 50-acre farm 

Athletics — a vital part of school life. 

ALBERTA C. Epett, A.M., Principal, 





WATERBURY, Conn 
YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Offers a twenty-eight months’ course leading to the degree ot 
Bachelor of Nursing for studen.s presenting two or more years ot 
approved college credit, and to a diploma in nursing for high sc hool 
graduate s. Scholarships are available for students offering advanced 


credit. Apply to DEAN, Yale University School of Nursing, 
Box A, 330 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn 








hour from New York. In the country. 








The ELY SCHOOL for Girk 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT ¥ 


Ample grounds for outdoor sports 
Special emphasis on intensive review for college preparation. 

mpletion of two year courses in ‘Music, Art, Drama and Secretarial 

Headmistress: E.izapetu I.. Ery; Associate Headmistress Elect: Eptra Cuapin Craven, A.B., Bryn Mawr 


College Preparatory, General and Academit 
Junior College Courses for Post-Graduates with diploma 








When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE Po amantrean 4 Tse and abroad 


Training for educated women 
BOSTON One-year course includes tech- j . - - -_ ? 
90 Marlboro Street nic i cece and broad busi- THE SARGENT SCHOOL OF PHY . IC AL 
ness training, preparing tor EDUCATION 
superior positions. Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent. 
NEW YORK Two-year course including six Bookle t on request 
247 Park Avenue college subjects for students ni t L.. W. SARGENT, Director ; 
desiring college, but } — 
PROVIDENCE cultural as well as 
educatio1 
155 Angell Street : - 
sais Seven months’ course — cx POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


‘ ‘ ecutive training for college Of Physical Education for women 

Residence School in women and women with bus soth year. 3-year regular course 

Boston ness experience One year spec ial medical gymnastics and Swedish 
Playground work 

Intensive summer courses and camp Dormitori 
SECRETARY 779 Beacon St., Bosto 








» under master 


Bos 








na 




















PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 

Founded 1808 by Annie Moseley Perry Thorough training tor Academi nd techr It » f virls wh 
kindergarten, primary and playground positions Enroll no hs “a eae, oe ri isan re — or girls who are 
tor entrance this Fall t Teron i “s sre a . — 

send for booklet, ‘Training Children." “ rt Begseninert 

EvuPHEMIA McCuintock, A.M., Director, 
HLARRIOT HAMBLEN JONEs, Principal, om 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 320, Boston, Mass Pelephone Back Bay — 8028 129 Beacon Street, Bosto 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy Secretarial and Business Training for Young Women Gr 
in America Private School, High School or College. One-year cour 
Summer Session, 47th year for Executive Positions or Management of Personal Proj 
Degrees granted Address dent and Day students Booklet and Full Information 
HAkkY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, FLORENCE B. LAMOREAUX, A.B., Mrs. MARGARET Vall 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. Principals 315-317 Beacon Street, Boston 





WILLISTON MITCHELL SCHOOL 


\ Preparatory School for Boys Sturdy New England Ideals + Bea methods 
Record of Sound Educational Achievement Thorough Scholarship Superb equipment 
Athletics for all Rates from $560 to $950 a year ‘ impbell Hall for Juniors 
Write for Catalog and Illustrated Booklets \. H. Mircuece, Director 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH . Box A, EASTHAMPTON, Mass Box H, Bitters 








WORCESTER ACADEMY 


FOR EARNEST BOYS WITH COLLEGE VISION 
250 boys $1,000,000 equipment $1000 per year Worcester, Massachusetts 45 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 
established 1828 
~~ ’ ; sland \ School that prepares boys for college and for life. 
- a Ape nap oni a —— husstis Institute of ‘Tech (one hundred years of distinctive service — hundreds 
Eve -s te uK he r . spec ialist tana tinguished alumni 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal, c 
$37 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. (Copley Square 


DUMMER ACADEMY LONSON ACADEMY 
164th year \ preparatory school for a limited number of boy 
Wholesome country location. Carefully directed athletics send tor booklet telling about the Monson Pledge tor 
Supervised study and democratic ideals entrance requirements 
Upper and Lower School. Moderate fees _ a ness 
CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Principal Bik ik\M A. STROHMEIER, Headmaster, 
SoutsH Byrrerp, Mass 


s\YLORD W. DovucLass, Headmaster 
WILBRAHAM 


MONSON 


Abbot Academy 


Ninety-six vears’ devotion to the development of cultured and intel 
womanhood. Notable school-home and equipment—ample athletic h 
College preparatory course. Academic course, including two years’ work 
for High School graduates. Christian, but not sectarian. 23 miles from 
Boston Catalog. Address 


Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS * (enti 


rc =TENACRE> 


Country School for Young a | , 


rrom Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


a — P ARATORY to Dana Hall. 
” Fourteen miles from Boston. Al! 
ports and athletics supervised and 

lapted to the age of the pupil. The 

nest instruction, care and influence. 





Lasell 


Seminary 


siultinen . Hill-crest 


MISS HELEN TE MP LE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass 

















beautiful 
ten miles 
buildings 


location overlooking the 
New England village of Auburndale 
trom Boston. 30-acre campus, 15 


THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 


for girls, established in 1877 r-year college 


irse and special courses 


ttering a fo 

A complete course on the care and man 
agement of the home and family prepares 
for the position of home executive Un- 
usual training insmusic with concert work 
Secretarial, Art, Teacher Training and 
College Preparatory Courses. 


accepted for final year of intensive college preparation 


ped gymnasium 
e Smith College Campus 


n request 
Heten E. THompson, Principal, { 


e parate 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass i 


hool for vounger girl 


NORTHAMPTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
yreparatory course for Smith and other colleges 

r int nsive course for high school graduates 
—— GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 


r sports 
Dorotny M. BeEMENT 100 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool. Horseback riding a teature. 
Booklets on application 


. SARAH B WHITAKER 
Box H, NORTHAMPTON, Mass 














C AMBRIDGE- HASKELL ‘SCHOOL 
ge Preparatory School fete A carefully selected faculty 
and Alt iral advanté of Boston Resident and day 


NKLIN MACINTOSH, Principal 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
17 miles from Boston 10 Acres. 
Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 

6 Buildings. Gymnasium 





4 36 Concord Aven CAMBRIDGE, Mass Miss FLoRENCE BIGELOW, Principal, Natick, Ma 
r 
Bow ARD SEMINARY BRADFORD ACADEMY 
ar \ famous old New England school accepting a lim Junior College 
iber of carefully selected girls i . 
preparation Accredited lhree years’ College Preparatory and Special Courses 
23rd year 


Mrs. Georcre W. Emerson, Principals 
35 Howard St.. West BrRIpGEWATER, Mass 


BRADFORD, 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


Mass. 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


Preparatory 
Art, Cultural Courses 
ear t itoring for College Examinations 
si Sports. Swimming. Horsemanship 
! Mrs JoHN MacDvurrie, SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


W HEATON ‘COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


mall separate college for women in Massachusetts 

r course A.B. degree 

~§ men and women 
ldings. 100 acres 


\ country school in a model town 
For girls from 6 to 18 years of age 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Outdoor life. 
AUGUSTA CHOATE, Vassar, Principal, 
1600 Beacon Street, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


College Preparatory, General and Cultural Courses. 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 
Booklet on application 
Telephone West Newton 131. 

Lucy Exits ALLEN, Principal, 








miles from Boston, 


sad : Norton, Mass 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


NORTON, MASS. 
intry school for girls, near Boston College preparatory courses with intensive work 
inations Two-year course for High School graduates French House Household 
rk M isic, Art and Secretarial courses. Fields for all sports 30 riding horses with 
i instructors. Every attention, not only to habits of study, but to each girl's healt! 


West Newron. Mass. _ 


















fedges — A school where the 
ted booklets on request 
MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


young girl enjoys a wholesome life of study and play 








When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


_ MASSACHUSETTS (continued ) 


Following classes are admitted: 


Mount . Students preparing for college. (Certificate.) 
Final year students will be admitted 


Students desiring to complete high school. (Diploma.) 


> Students mpletec x ol or secondary school work, and 
Junior College ¢ Jourses. diploma w ill be given any student taking an 
} tw W he e ption of I naiish and Literature, these cour 


elective. 
) Litie f Boston in Mu istoric associations: Voi 


lin fi iry Organ, wit! eminent ( sters. 

tudents ttend Bostor istorical churc ny denominatior 
Cc 00 lents attend M ther ( irch every inday 
r k Rid our own stabl 


“Outdoor sports. rseba bles f, Ten 
ter Sport eing, (symnasium, 45 by 9oft., Swimr 00 








and 


\rt, Excellent Secretarial Courses; B 


Junior College Some rowma with hot antcold water, Students for 1936-192 


irs leave ¢ hice 1g0 Se ple »mber 28 


Senet Ces Cotetagee Exceptional op portunities 1505 Summit Street, NEWTON, MASS. 





SEA PINES 
DEAN ACADEMY 


60th y r me ind young women find here a 
cient training in every d 

a loyal and helpful school spirit Liber 

permits liberal terms, $475 to $575 per year. Syx 

lomestic science. For catalogue and information, addr 

ARTHUR W. Perrce, Litt.D., Headmaster, FRANKLIN 
\lrH Bickrorp, M DD I RD, Dir 
Brew 


WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ~ | CUSHING ACADEMY 


Pr paratory yeneral and special courses nd year Moderate cost Graduates in forty colleg 
l } ¢ vse Gencral courses for High School graduates 
Modern equipment Gymnasium New administration 
Ample grounds. Co-educational 


H. S. Cowett, A.M., Pd.D., Principal, ASHBURNHAM 


THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for your children is perhaps the most important choice you | 





MA ess , make If you have difficulty in making a selection from amor 
IRIAM Tircoms, Principal : 
Box A. 45 Ce Street >R : large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel pertect 


CRESTALBAN to write us for information and suggestions, stating the kir 
s ¢ 
\ for littl rl 


school wanted, the locality preferred, and the age of the 
for whom assistance is requested 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


. %.,.N. ¥.C 
BERKSHIRE, Mass 49 E. 33rd St., 


NEW HAMPSHIRE . VERMONT _ 


BISHOP. HOPKINS HALL 
An Endowed School for Girls. College Preparatory and G: 
Courses for High School Courses. Music, Art. Well-equipped buildings overlooking Lake ( 
Lower school tor young plain. All outdoor sports Rt Rev. A. C. A. Hall, Presid 
iplain. For catalog, addr 
Miss BRENDA PEROT CAMERON, A.B., Principal, 
ol Street Titton, N. H Box H, BuRLINGTOD 


KIMBALL UNION AC ADEMY VERMONT ACADEMY 
reparators \ r 114th ye ~ducational Prepares for college and citizenshiy 
His elevatio Eight buil zs 0-acre r he altht il environment of Vermont mountains Work suppler 
Se parat resid ris ur by vigorous outdoor life Modern equipment. Strong | 
Gymnasium ying fields iting clu For catalog address 
Endowment permits $500 to cover ev expense | Joun B. Coox, LL.D., Principal, 
C. A. Tracy, A.M., Headmaster Meriven, N. H __Box Y, SAxTons RIVER 
HOLDERNESS SCHOOL A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
urch “« | for 3 ‘our Duliding venty es 
ege preparatory peg m hike eanenbete If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from : 
nvigorating climat int ™ lient athletic facilitie the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfect 
Cat 4" sue and book of views on reque to write us for information and suggestions, giving full particulars 
Rev. R. Etior MarsHa cto School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, — 
, 49 E. 33rd St., N. ¥. C. 








When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 
RHODE ISLAND 


7 EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY ; 


nal. 


Business, Music, H | 
r School A century 
nasium and athletic field 

eals 

RANCIS Cooper, D.D., Principal, 
On Narragansett Bay, East Greenwica, R. I 











of distinctive character, situated 
sectic of Pro idence. 









endowed. 

THE MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL | si t of Friends. 

England Town and Country School for Girls | Accredited by the New England College Entrance 
paratory, general and post-graduate courses | Certificate Board. Catalog 


i Dramatics 
L. RALSTON THOMAS, Principal, Providence, R. I. 





residence for girls 10 to 14 years of age 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


A co EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL > LINCOLN SCHOOL 





€ i s ) lo: ‘om among 
J aul vi oe a pera Be 4 ge og Pesce = ee ctly icon A Country Day and Boarding School for Girls 
3 for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. Under the supervision of The Yearly Meeting of Friends for New 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, y England. 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





PENNSYLVANIA 








WYOMING SEMINARY | FRANKLIN, AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 














ational school, strong in character building Colleg moderate priced, preparatory school. 
Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Home Economics ho ) ‘1 life and sports 
and Athletic Field. 81st year Plant $1,000,000 and location 
nt $700,000. Catalog 1200 be pr re ad f or college in the last 29 years 
RAGUE, D.D., L.H.D., President, E.M cerun . Pd.D., Principal, 
KINGSTON, Pa Box 400, LANCASTER, Pa 
GEORGE SCHOOL MERCERSBURG ACADEMY ° 
nal College Preparatory Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for college 
\ is and fields bordering the Neshaminy or business Under Christian masters from the great universities 
raining, debating, household arts, all athletics. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque spots 
Catalogue of America Gymnasium Equipment modern Write for cata 
4. WALTON, A.M., Prin., log Address Box 1 
Box 254, GEORGE SCHOOL, Pa WILLIAM Baan Savant LL.D., Headmaster, MERCERSBURG, Pa 
. 
NAZ ARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY | CHESTNUT HI LL 
sn ol with Up-to-date Administration. A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the open 
od reparatary and Bus ary > ie } hill country Eleven miles north of Philadelphia. Complete 
) r asium anc ‘00 7 nt r R 
Baca: <a i acemn tal Manakin } equipment Senior and Junior Schools 
\. D. THAELER, D.D., Headmaster, | r. R. Hype (Yale), Headmaster, 
Box 100, NAZARETH, Pa | Box H, CuestNut HILL, Pa 
ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL | SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ntury'’s experience in preparing boys for all colleges Prepares boys for all Universities iso general Course Character 
( classes——rapid progress High, healthful location; and manliness our definite aim Modern buildings, gym., pool, and 
1 spirit 30-acre Campus Gymnasium, swimming pool } Quarter mile track 
= } Expert athletic coaching Write for Catalog 
HENRY Strout, M.A., Headmaster, Catalog of EpWARDb R. Rossins, B.A., F. H. SOMERVILLE, B-S., 


Box M, Wayne, Pa. (near Phila.) | Box 36, SWARTHMORE, Pa 


Hi ARRISBURG ACADEMY 


ul Prepares for college or business The latent 
ich boy developed by thoroughly experienced teachers 
ivironment; modern buildings: playing grounds. Unex 
rate Junior Dept. under sympathetic supervision. Mod 
jue to endowment Write 

AR k E. Brown, Headmaster Box H, HARRISBURG Pa 











KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


for college or technical school 





faculty Preceptorial system teaches boy how to study, 
nize his own abilities 
\ ir sports Gymnasium Swimming pool. 
lace for your boy Address - —_ . 
W. WILson, Jr., President, Box 812, SALTSBURG, Pa. FOR THE BOY WHO WANTS TO MAKE GOOD 


i ie Splendid Record of Graduates in College, 
oer es Technical Schools and Life Occupations. 
A | Extensive Campus and Equipment, Gymnasium 
MIL ITARY ACADEMY } Athletic Field, All Sports. Wholesome Influences 
Cc. ve difficulty in making a suitable selection from among Good Business Courses. Moderate Rates 
a number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free | Separate Junior School, with Home Care 
us he x information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 











Illustrated Catalog on Re 
OSCAR 8. KRIEREL, D.D.. Principal. Rox 108, Pennsburg. 





Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ee 
9 E. 33rd St., N. ¥. C. | 











When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 








Junior Department 


of the 
OGONTZ SCHOOL 


A school where little girls 


from 9 to 14 have constant 
mother-care. Large sunshiny 
classrooms. Broad lawns 
where play and games are un 
der the direction of a phys 
ical training director. Piano 
practice is supervised. French 
taught under native teachers. 
Horseback riding. This is 
the Junior department of the 
Ogontz School and is located 
on a beautiful estate in the 
Rydal Hills. Booklet. 


ABBY A.SUTHERLAND 
Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 











LINDEN HALL 
Girls, 81st Year Large Campus 
Da) Endowment permits $750 Tuition Limited to 
\cademic, Preparatory, Secretarial, Cultural, Music, P< 
separate Jumior School Attractive Home Life 
ty hours from Phila Catalog 
STENGEL, D.D 


New Gym and 
120. Courses 
st Crraduate 
Riding All 


4 Bldg 


Sports I 


FW 


THE BALDWIN SCHOOL > 


\ country school fc 
sew schoolhouse opened in September, 
ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B., He 


Box 101, Lititz, Pa 


© girls 

1925 

ad of School, 

Pa 


BRYN Mawr, 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL > 


For Girls Suburb of Philadelphia 

College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses 

Musik Domestic Science Physical Training. 

Outdoor sports, horseback riding Swimming 

Develops character, mind and body Write Dept. H 

Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal OVERBROOK, 


THE MISSES KIRK’S SCHOOL 


Clovercroft, Montgomery Ave., Rosemont Prepares 
Mawr and other colleges. Limited number of pupils 
experienced teachers Instruction partly in very small 
partly individual itiful situation; large, sunny house 
grounds Riding basket ball, hockey For catalogue 
information apply t 

he MuIsses "KIRK 


and 


BRYN Mawr, Pa 


CRAIG COMPOSITION SCHOOL 


Composition taught by correspondence 
y lege preparatory students 

tors experienced in 
Circular 
Fen dollars for tert 


freshmen 
tory scl 


Hege 


olleges 


; Box 4 Rypat, Pa 


HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Suburban to Philadelphia Thorough college prepara 
tion. Special courses in Art and Music. Delightful loca 
tion in a college town New stone buildings and ampk 
grounds. Opportunity for outdoor recreations tl 
letics and Riding. For catalog, address THE SECRETARY, 
Harcum School, Box M, Bryn Mawr, I’a 


BEAVER. ‘COLLEGE 


Jenkintown, Pa 
Continuing the 
General and Junior ¢ 
ind Diplomas Teaching Certificates 
Write tor catalog 


work of Beechwood 
ollege Courses for young women, 
Athletics 


JENK 


BEECHWOOD HILL SCHOOL 


Sub-freshman Grade \thliated with Beaver Colleg 
New modern building completely appointed 

College on paratory Swimming pool, gymnasium 
Addres 

Beechwood Hill School, 


JENKINI 


IRVING COLLEGE AND MUSIC 
CONSERVATORY 


Ist year \.B. course 
Pipe organ, Piano, Violin, \ 
ics B.S. Secretaryship. 
Swimming rae Near 
Baltimore Catalog 
Ek. BE. Camp aaa Pres 


Theory, Mus.B. H 


pice, 


Harrisburg 3 hrs. fron 


Box H, MECHA 


DARLINGTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and College Graduate Courses 
nineteen miles trom "ip hilade Shite. Opportunities tor R, lit 
Athletics Modern equipment Moderate rates 

Illustrated Catalog on request. 

CHRISTINE F. Bye, 

Box H, Wes st CH 


THE BIRMINGHAM ‘SCHOOL 


For Girls. Healthful location in mountains. Main! 
Thorough preparation for college Liberal course f 
going to college New $125,000 building. Gymnasium 

*ool Strong Music Department 

Address 

SECRETARY 


THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 


ilty are special sts in preparing for Bryn Mawr 
« Fen s Situation opposite Bryn Mawr gives special ed 
and social advant Supervised modern gy 
school farn 
he Principals 


Box 165, BIrRMING! 


aZes sports, 


ELEANOR O. Brown 
Bryn M 


Anice G. HowLanp 


PENN HALL 
bor girl XK 
Junior Conservatory 
campus \ll modern buildings. 
For catalog address 
FRANK 5S. MAGILL, 


ademic and college preparatory 
Month of May at Ocean City 
Moderate rates. 
A.M., Headmaster, 

Box A, CHAMBERSBUR 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 
1001 Life and Special Opportunity for Study 
kconomics, Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Secret 
icxpression, Art and Music College Preparatory Cour 
(ymnasium and Swimming Pool Horseback riding 

Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant Box 235, BETHLEH 


Congenial Scl 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 
College preparatc and general courses 
Wildeliff, the grac i ate school Seven Gables, 
All indoor and outdoor activities 
Specify catalog pices 
Mr.and Mrs. H Crist, 


for girls ¢ 


Principals, 
OX 1502, SWARTHMOR 








NEW JERSEY 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


An kadowed School 
Estate of Chancellor 
twenty miles from New York. 
College Preparatory. 
Academic 

Musik 

Art 

Athletics 

Hargrkist LARNED HUNT, 


Thirty-Second Year 


Kent in the Hills of 


On the 


Principal, 


SuMMIT, N. J 


New Jersey 


’ 





RIDER COLLEGE 


State Authorized Degrees in Two Years instead of Four 
and B.C.S. in Business Administration, Secretarial Scien 
mercial Teaching Highest Standards, Time-Saving 

ist Year. Students from 31 States and Countries 
Activities In Two s50-Week Years vee ol Credit Hours as 
University Course. Write for 61st Catalc 











Rider College, _ H, Trenton 
es, MISS BEASLEY’S SCHOOL 
Tt 


PD Boys and Girls 4 to 10 


Year round school. 
20 miles from New York City 


Tel. Summit 988 SUMMIT 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 

















SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW JERSEY (continued) 








| 
MISS BEARDS | 
SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls 
near New York 
PROGRESSIVE IN SPIRIT 


AND METHOD 
Prepares for all the Leading 
Colleges for Women 
Music \rt 


Domestic Science 


Supervised Athletic Program 
\ll Outdoor Sports 


Catalog Address | 


REGISTRAR’'S OFFICE 
Orange, New Jersey 














A spe ATE SCHOOL 


attention of real home folks with abundant means 


s announcement in this Educational Directory 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. ¢ 








CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 





ec, person al touch and instruction for each girl. Thor 
» preparation. Five diploma courses Fine 
cr spirit, sensible dress regulations, happy school 
Beautitul hill country near New York 50 acres 
mnasium. Swimming Pool 53rd year 
ROBERT J. TREVORROW,D.D., Preskions 


Box 36, Hackettstown, N. 














FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 
Hy or boys 7 to 15 
1 “d milit ary training—inculcates obedience, orderliness, self 
hool with the personal touch. Write for Catalog. Address 
r Cnas. M. DUNCAN, 


Box 516, FREEHOLD, N. J 


BLAIR 








. 














| An Endowed School for 

| 300 carefully selected boys 

ievinei tease rsonal Investigation 

| of her claim to excellence in 

i} LOCATION EQUIPMENT 

|| INSTRUCTION SCHOOL SPIRIT 
CHARACTER ATHLETICS 


Separate Lower School 
| For Catalog address 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
| Box I Blairstown, N. J. 
— 

















SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


WIGH 


Recommended by the leading colleges for 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
Spacious Grounds for Games 
Alumne cordially recommend Dwight because of the spirit which 


it inculcates: peaNKNESS, SELF-CONTROL, SERVICE 


Write for illustrated booklets or catalog descriptive of the life ef th 
school, References on request. 


Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal 
ENGLEWOOD NEW JERSEY 


‘SCHOOL 
“or GIRLS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSES 


(GENERAL COURSES. 


ART. Music. DoMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Lower School. 


The Individual girl is given careful attention 
Competent teachers develop sound habits of study 


Outdoor Sports All the Year 
Riding, Canoeing, Basketball and Field Hockey 


For Catalog, address 


ANNE EVELYN BOARDMAN, A.M., Principal 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


CORNISH SCHOOL 

A small day school with a national reputation for college entrance 
preparation 

C. Cornisn, J. D., Principal, 


144 Halsted Street, East Orance, New Jersey 





An endowed 


PEDDIE 27.378? 353 


Thorough development of mind and body together 
I Amited to 350 selected boys who come from 30 states 

Graduates in 26 colleges. Emphasis on preparation 
for College Entrance Board Examinations. Athletics 
for every boy Gymnasium and swimming pool 
60-acre campus. Six Forms including two grammar 
grades. O1st year Booklet 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 5B, oom N. J. 





New Memorial Recitation Hall 





When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW JERSEY (continued) 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUT 


Thorough preparation for colle ge or business Eff 
small classes; individual attention Boys taught 
Supervised athletics Special Summer Session R.O 
Catalogue 
LANDON, Principal, Drawer C-6. 
BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWaAt 





MARYLAND 


SEVERN SCHOOL 
boarding school Ideal location on Severn 
I College West Point and 
rk give nd demande 


“ iter sports and all athletics 





‘Limited to filty. Catalog 
RoLt AND M. Teer, Ph.B., Principal, SEVERNA Park, Md 


HOOD Sa 
Oke a , nen 





x P, FREDERICK 


G: ARRISON er. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


1 n the autiful Green Sprir alley 
Prove ratory, or e+ ral 
back Riding and Sports 





Art 


ss MARY MONCR 
Box H, Garrison, Md. 


ROBERTS BEAC id SCHR. FOR GIRLS 





For « 


or Miss BEACH, 
ATONSVILLE, Md 


TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for leading universities; separate department f 
boys mode rn buildings; 190 acres; superior fac — il 
n miming pool, golf course _On Susq 

ai Iphia and Baltimore atalog th 
or smaller boys 
MurRRAY PEABODY Brusu, Ph.D., 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 

For Women 60 minutes from Washington. 

State Authorized College Degrees in: Lite ee Domest 
Kindergarten, Physical Education, Music Graduz ates ind 
positions Enjoyable Social life Fire pre of buil 
baths Athletics. Swimming pool Est. 185 Cat 

Box H, LutHer\ 





Port Depo 








HANNAH MORE 


Fifteen miles from Baltimore. A Country School 

founded 1832 by the Episcopal Church. College Prepar 

General Courses, Music, Art Supervised Athletics 

Terms $600 to $800. For Catalogue address 

Miss LauRA Fow er, A.B., Principal 1920-27, 
Box H, REISTERSTOW 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel pert 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving f ill I 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., N 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mires MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 
lay school for Girls 
\.B., Head Mistr 


t. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE SWAVELY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


One hour from Washington 

An enthusiastic preparatory school which boys love and 
approve Sound scholarship Character building. 
Strong on athletics. Splendid gymnasium. 

Catalog. 





Box 57-H. MANASS 





WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


on beautiful estate, 





ol forms. 


tarial Science, Music, 


Oakcrest, WASHINGTON, D. C, 











National Park Seminary 
ene wong ne eo ¢. 


Special work in home eco 


he Registrar. B 
AMENT,. Ph.D 











When writing to schools please 





ST. MARGARET’ S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


me School at the Nation's Capital under the P 
vision of the Principal 
» Preparatory, General and Secretarial Courses 
Cost Address 
FRANK A. GALLupP, Principal, 
2115-M California St., WASHINGT® 


GUNSTON HALL 


A school for girls. Est. 1892. Preparatory and academi 

Two years’ graduate and college work 

Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics 

Richard N. Mason, Bus. Mer 

Mary L. GILDERSLEEVE, Mary B. Kerr, B.A., M.A., Prir 
1910 Florida Ave., WASHINGTON, D. ( 








CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


or Girls 
ears of high school, two-year advanced course. 
yhasis on music, art, drama. 
acre camyf 
FREDERIC ERNIE ST “F ARRINGTON, Ph.D., 
Box H, Chevy Chase School, WasHincTon, D. C 





THE EASTMAN SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Courses from Primary to College. 
Catalogue on request. 


1305 — 17th Street, WasHINGTON, D. C 





KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


Residential School for young women 


uste, languages, dancing, dramatic art; any art, academic 


college subjects may be elected 
Futtion according to amount of work taken. 
Mr. and Mrs. AuGust KinGc-Smrtn, Directors, 


1751 New Hampshire Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C 


mention Harper’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


VIRGINIA 





—— 





STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


ys from 44 States sent, session. One 
distinguished schools in America Joys 
from 10 to 20 years “old prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Government Academies or Busi- 
ness 
1600 feet above sea-level; purc, dry, brac- 
ing mountain air of the famous Shenan- 
doah Valley Separate building and spe- 
cial teachers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health and 
manly carriage. Fine, shady lawns, gymna- 
sium, swimming pool and athletic park. 
Daily drills. Boys from homes of refinement 
only desired. Personal, individual instruction 
torial system Academy sixty-five years ole Com- 
full equipment, absolutely fireproof. Illustrated 
free Address 

Colonel THOS. H. 

Box H 











of the 








RUSSELL, B.S., President 
Ka 


ble Station, Staunton, Va 








RANDOLPH: -MACON ACADEMY > 


sed by colleges 
ion Military department 

nds, new gymnasium and swimming pool. 
For literature and further information, 


Box 26, BEDFORD, Va. 


STU YVESANT S SCHOOL FOR ‘BOYS 
preparation for Yale, Harvard, and other « 
ol for boys 9 to 13 Home life I 
tox hunting, horse aor ridin 
vest of Washingto Write. 
B KING, Hez vimnnater 


and universities. Beautiful and 





address 


WM. R PHELPs, 


Meges 


ek-end camp 
for illustrated catalog 


WARRENTON, Va. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 
for college and business life 
iin Blue Ridge Mountains, famous for health and beauty 
ining inculcates orderliness, promptitude, self-reliance 
r for every 10 cadets 





Box 412, WAYNESBORO, Va. 


CHATHAM EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE _ 
reparatory school for girls. Also two years of advanced 
k. Special courses — Music, Art, Expression, Home 
M \dern equipme nt. 15-acre campus. Pool. Golf. Terms 
1 session September 22, 1926. Bishop of Diocese of 
r a President of Board. Catalog 
ELEANOR STONE, Principal, Box 3, 


SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH 


facilities of our School Information Bureau are at your 
tor any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
1 best suited to your demands Address 
| Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
49 E. 33rd St., 





CHATHAM, Va 





N. ¥.C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


__ St. Christopher's 


hurch Boarding and pn School 


Healthful, beautiful and historic surroundings 


Boarding Department limited to 60 boys 


Upper and Lower Schools. College Preparation 


All athletics. Gymnasium. Rates, $700.00 


For Illustrated Catalog address 


REVEREND C, G. CHAMBERLAYNE, B.A., A.M., HEADMASTER 


Richmond 


VIRGINIA C COLLEGE 


For Girls In the famous Valley of Virginia 
Four years Preparatory, Elective and full Junior ¢ 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
Secretarial and Library work 

Riding, Golf, Tennis 


Virginia 


ollege Courses 


Journalism. 


Box H, 


ROANOKE, Va. 





SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


64th year “In the Heart of Virginia.”” Junior ¢ 
School or Finishing Cou Music, Art, Secretarial, Dom. Sci., Exp., 
al Training. National Patronage. Fixed Rate. Tours to Virginia 
Swimn ing Athletics, Country Club privileges 
vo-year courses for H. S. graduates 

A.M... 201 ¢ ollege Place, PETERSBURG, Va 


ollege or High 


irses 





Shrines. Golf, 


Attractive one or 
ARTHUR KYLE Davi 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


The school is planned to teach girls how to study. 
nearer nature, and to inculcate ideas of order 


to bring them 
and economy Col 


lege Preparatory and Cultural Courses Separate cottage for young 
girls 
Mile. Lea M. Bouticny, 


Box &, WARRENTON, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE and ‘MARY 
BALDWIN SEMINARY Por Young Ladies. Est. 1842 


In Shenandoah Valley. Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment 
Courses: College, 4 years, A.B. Degree; College-Preparatory, 4 years 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. Gymnasium 
and Field. Catalog STAUNTON, Va 











STUART HALL 


Episcopal school for girls — Eighty-third Session. Rich in tradi- 


tions of the past; alive to the needs of the present. Thorough 
college preparation. Outdoor sports. 
Address 
Mrs. H. N. Hivus, A.B., 
Box E, STAUNTON, Va. 





~ KENTUCKY 
MASSIE. SCHOOL 


’reparatory School for Boys, in the blue 
ear Lexington. horough instruction, 
f-door sports. 

g. address 


1g, Jr.. M.A., I 





grass secti 
new equip 





lead master, 


Box 456, VERSAILLES, Ky 


WEST VIRGINIA 
ST. HILDA’S HALL 


The Chevron School for girls, Episcopal 
In the Shenandoah Valley College Preparatory 
Elective Courses Music and Art. Athletics and life in the open 
Hockey. Individual instruction. $650. Catalog 
MaRIaAH PENDLETON Dvuvat, Principal, 
CHARLES Town, W. Va 








A PRIVATB SCHOOL > 


_ TENNESSEE 


FLORIDA 





WARD BELMONT 
redited Junior College for girls and young women 
xacting demands of a most discriminating patronage 
appointments 
nation address 
ETARY, Belmont Heights, 
Box 16 


NASHVILLE, Tenn 


are at your 
in selecting 


ilities of our School Information Bureau 
any additional assistance you may require 
vest suited to your demands. Address 
x Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Pe 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y.C 


When writing to schools please 


INDIAN RIVER SCHOOL 


A Preparatory School of Northern Ideals. 
Each boy rides and cares for his own horse 


School year, etc 
For Boys 12 to 15. 
Health the foremost consideration. 

Outdoor life. Riding. Boating, etc. 

12 miles south of Daytona, Florida, on a two hundred acre ranch 


Swimming. 


Wayne E. Connor (Princeton), Director. W. A. BUELL, M.A. 
(Princeton), Headmaster. 


P. O., New Smyrna, Fla. 


mention Harper’s Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


INDIANA 


WDOR HALL "2°: 


clare up and character vy 
Military 


School for Girls tev. CH. VOUNG, S-T-D., Rector, 
College Preparatory. Genera! *. 
ee! eae alia | A SUMMER CAMP 
| 1 If you are planning to ser 
would commend for 
ppear in the Sum: 
sur School Infor 


Write for catalog | also at r ind for any additional 


MISS FREDONIA ALLE} 
INDIANAPOLIS 





MINNESOTA 


OAK HALL SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
ce @ for Gir r r. Boar } , pate ary Beta pipe 
16 Idings 240 < 


Head master, 
Box M, Farte 


SAINT MARY'S 5 HALL wipernrgmncetanantel ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
der re-pr 8 ildings. Maximum col 
idicers a wee al Trait 
é xceptional advantages i 
cinal. aie 


Box 307 M, Ow 





TEXAS 


UNIVERSITY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC BONN-AVON 


red hool ‘ for 
nize f 


omen in a mild, he 
I hool. Superior ad 
ression talog on request 
sand WALTER DUNHAM, Principals 
117 Madison St., SAN ANT 


A WEST ERN SCHOOL 
Bape ~ in making a suitable selectior 
s advertised in this issue. feel 
“fc ov “int rmation and suggestions, giving ful 
nformation Bureau, Harper's MAGAZINE, 
19 E. 33rd St 





MISSOURI 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 
| ° d d G Trains i “y 2: idership by a comprehensive system of 
J1n en W OO a cl l sg pin ivities that reach every boy 


re Ho System that builds character 


Hig ook andi Lnnliie Cotices 
College Ponaere sige ED 





gc” 5 THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 
for your children is perhaps the most important choice 5 
ave difficulty in making a selection from 
ols advertised in this issue, feel pert 
nation and suggestions, stating t 
» locality preferred, and the age of t 
ita 


Address JOHN L. ROEMER, D.D., Me te enn eee, Deane . M . 
President, Box 626 St. Charles, Mo chool Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZIN 


whom assistance is requested. 











49 E. 33rd St.. N. Y.C 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


“ILLINOIS 





MONTICELLO SEMINARY 
L 


n St 


iis 
lege and Ac ademy, ninety ye 


ading universities as Juniors 
prepares for College Entr 
women's lHeges 

sin Music, Art, Domestic 

and Secretarial Work 

of September each year 

er of students received 











Rice CONGDON, Principal, 


ars old 
lege offers two years of standard college 


witho 


science, 


in Februar 


t ex 


3 


Founded 1896 
Expression, Physi 


Extensive moc 


C 


caret: | UNIVERSITY a3 


ance Board Examinations 








jern equipment Thorough and Successful Preparation 


for Eastern Colleges for Women as well as 
for Midwestern Colleges and Universities. 


Write for 


7ODFREY, Ill 





4 GIRL’S SCHOOL 


page ilty in making a suit 
iber of schools advertised in th 
I inf yrmation 


and suggestions, 


Lllusirate ( 
able selection from among , 
feel perfectly free - 
giving full particulars. Anna B. Haire, A.B. 


rmation Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


49 E 


FERRY HALL 


paratory school of the 








first rank, 


33rd St., N. ¥. C. 1106 A Lake Shore Drive 


ad vance 


—_ New, attractive, fireproof 
Colonial building on the Lake Shore. 
Ample opportunity for recreation and sports. 


Re iu 
» Smith College, Principal 


, Chicago, Illinois 











LABE F ORES* ACADEMY 








li mor Ideals Prepare ovs tor Harvard, Yale, 
ol graduates Print eton, Sta i hiversities, and others Accredited 
Ch igo on shore of Lake Michigan Beaut | location on Lake Michigan yneé hour north of Chicago 
po horseback riding AU athleti Modern Buildings Endowed Catalog ot 
Joun Ways RICHARDS, Headmaster 
& R. TREMAIN, Prin Box 302, LAKe Fores: I Box 116, Lake Foresr, Ill 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
and Young Women Two years College r years 1001 in the country for boys under 15 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Econom ii vi | care and instruction by college-trained teachers 
Campus 25 acres Outdoor sports Ten iles \N. W. from Chicago 
: library Term opens September 8, 10 ( Rate $650 
Wa. P. McKee, A.M., B.D., President, ” address 
Box 604, Mr. Carro iil Hieok I K Dakota, Ill. 





MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


*reparatory <« 





\. RayMonp, A M., Princit i 
Box § 


WE WILL INSERT 


1AR 


idvertisement in of th 
x rates: one time oll ars 
eight dollars and ee one c¢é 
n dollars and eighty-eight 








WISCONSIN 


NORTHWESTERN MILITARY AND 


NAVAL 
hool for Girls ACADEMY 


ymestic Science 


» miles from Chicago. 
An endowed College P re 


paratory School and Juni 
Its aistinctive advant 


or College 
ges and methods intere 








t st discriminating 
parents 
1, MILWAUKEE, Wis Col. R. P. Davipson, President Lake GENngva, Wis 
ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 
is size, seven lines, at — Ar n Rugby 
and seventy-five cents ted for training American boys 
nts each tmsertion; six 


i dollars and forty-four cents each insertio 


k'S MAGAZINE, 49 E 


33rd St., 


cents each insertion; twelve 


1 ummer Tutoring School ( 
New York, N. Y. 5-E, 





scholastic and military instruction 

on high ground, in Waukesha County Lake region 
atalo, 

Box DeLAFIELD, Waukesha County, Wis 





WYOMING 


THE V AL LEY RANCH SCHOOL 


ning, via Cody 
truction to meet college 





entrance re 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW MEXICO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


\ state-owned ca' alry school « 





f exceptional academic standards. 
juirements, on High Set land Junior College 
ranch Splendid equipment a = % 
with horse for each boy. Limited. Catalog. Address Dry. bracing climate 3700 ft. altitude 
OFFICE, Every boy rides Moderate rates 
70 E. 45th St., New York City ol. J. C. TROUTMAN, Supt., Box D, RoswkLL, N. M 
= —— es ~ 











THE 


DEANE SCHOOL 
ollege Preparatory Course 
life in unexcelled climate. 





»ON TOWNSEND and Hewitt REYNOLDS, Headmasters 


Montecito Valley 





SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY ACADEMY 
| he coming nt of the Wes 
Univ f ¢ fit rnia’s highest cdicheaate rating 


Christian influences Land and water sports all year 
Summer Session, July 1-Sept. 1 ( 





} 
| 


italogue Address 
ate aitt Col. THos. A. Davts, 
. SANTA BARBARA, Calif Box K. Pacific Beach Sta 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 


San Dieoo, Calif 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


CALIFORNIA (util 








“THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation 
Boarding and day school for girls 
s from San Diego, Intermediate Sch 
n for Eastern Colleges 


MILITARY ACADEMY Oy gg 
A Big School for Little Boys Box 16, La 


Safety, Health, Happiness 
For Boys from 6 to 14 MARL BOROUGH SCHOOL FOR GIRL 


SSO varding aoe — School 
lege Pr 
wi aberee yy irt, Home } 


B.. Prin 
29 H West Third St., Los An 


Military Training for the Little Fellows 


No boys over 14 admitted. Ne High Schoo! pupils W ESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Send in application ear 
ul catalogue and view book Se , Junior College and Accredited College Preparation 

Special courses in Art, Music, Expression and H 


ROPERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster New Building 


1213 Cochran Ave. Los Angeles, California 








336 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los A 


A SCHOOL IN THE WEST GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


New home of 50 acres, in foothills overlooking San 
near Los Angeles Beautiful new buildings amid 
Saddle horses, all sports. Outdoor life a reality 
lege entrance, fully accredited; also Graduate Cours 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Miss PARSONS and Miss DENNEN, Principals, 

49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 





The facilities of ir School Information Bureau are at your 
command for any additional assistance you may require in selecting 
the school best suited to your de ae Address 





TRAVEL 


MISS BARRY’S FOREIGN SCHOOL FORGIRLS | A TRAVEL SCHOOL 
PLQSENCE, ‘ Cultural courses, Italian, French, History 
Art N i z Horeebat k Riding ancing \ ition trips 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, fe 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving fu 
gen Freedom assure unde « ‘ chaperonagt 
Oct r ine School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Address TH SECRETARY, o 32, CAMBRIDGE, Mass 49 E. 33rd St., 


College Year Aflceat Around the World! 


Ship sails from New York, October, 1926, for 8 mon “ S, Visiting over 30 foreign countries 
aculty of 40. Credit issued tor courses taken allowed at most universities. 
$2500 covers every expense, including e aie nsive trips ashore 
Open to pre-collegiates, undergraduz nd graduates. Menonly. Limited to 450. 
Registrations now being received 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 11 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 





























FOR EXCEPTIONAL AND BACKWARD CHILDRE! 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL | THE TRAINING SCHOOL at VINELAND, » 


ul h for backward girls Individual In truction to the interests of those whose minds hav 
ence ‘d ode Happy home life Healthful location 
and water sports 30-acre estate h hops, farms, research laboratory $1200 
Mvers, Principal, year, $900 thereafter 
Hazel CULLINGFORD, Ass‘t Principal, E. R. JoHNsTONE, Director. C. EMERSON NASH, Su] 


HALIFAX, Mass Box 400 vestas 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES DORETHY-HALL SCHOOL 


will find by comparison that HARPER'S MAGAZINE, because of its A boarding school for backward and nervous children 

| Will receive children as young as four years of age \dd 
high character and universal circulation among people of refinement, Miss KATHRYN M. DoreTHY 
intelligence, and wealth, is the avenue of surest appeal to a most | Miss EVANGELINE HALL, 
desirable clientele Since the beginning, private schools have =e Eighth Avenue, BELM 
sought the columns of HARPER'S MAGAZINE No other periodical are? 


has been used so extensively and probably no one factor has been THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


or treatment and instruction of hysically detecti 
so helpful in furthering the interests of the private schools. For E Land care and mo nat ted Special pio ied aver 


advertising rates and further information, address Hemorrhage, paralysis, speech disorders and birth in 


| 
| 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. — Hoyo on iren under 12. Hopeless cases not 
| Ages 1 t ars 


CLAUDIA MINor REpbD, LANsDOW 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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UNCLASSIFIED 





Become FS lawyer T HC ME 
men win high positions and big suc- 
cess in business and public life e 
saaees ndent Greater opportunities 
now than ever before. Big corpora 

A not ere ay aded by men with legal train- 


ing Ea 
000 to $10,000 Annually 
guide you step by step You can train at home 
duri ring’ © spare tim Degree of LL.B. conferred. 
LaSalle grodents found ‘among. practicing attorneys of every 
state. We ish all text material, including fourteen-volume 
few Library “Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 108-page 
Law Guide’’ and ‘Evidence’ books FREE —~ oe Ww. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.502-l. Chicago 
The World's Largest Business vratsing Institution 













Test Your Art Ability, FREE 


Do you like to draw? Our simple 


scientific Art Ability Questionnaire 
will tell if your talent is worth devel 
oping and how much training you 
will need Your true score given 


Commercial artists make big m 
Learn at home, in spare time, v 
the Federal course. Write to 
for your Questionnaire, giving age 
and occupation 

Federal Schoo! of Commercial Desiening 











1955 Federa! Schools Bidg., Minneapo'is, Minn. 








CAN YOU ‘eMonise? 


1 play at all from the music, I guarantee to teach you in a 
pondence course, how to play from memory with ea 
iinty No knowledge of harmony required. Separate and 
rses for Piano, Violin, Cello, and Organ. Send | 
strument) to Mr. REGINALD Foort, F.R.C.O., 19 M, 

Hemstal Road, Lonpon, N. W. 6, ENGLAND (distanc 
for free interesting booklet: 


rHE MASTER-METHOD OF MEMORY-PLAYING 


HAT SCHOOL? fe .amiganee ofa 


litable school, address School Infor a0 wl 
partment, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, New York, N. v. 













—as— 2b _ 0 OO O_O O_O a ail 


Short-Story Writing | 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the Short- 
Story, taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, tamous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare time 
: : —hundreds are selling constant. 
DR. BSENWEIN ly to the leading publishers, 
150 page catalog free. Please address 























You can complete 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


two years. Meets all requirements for Guaee to college and the 
leading professions. This thirty-six other practical courses are described 
in our Free Bulletin. Send RI it TODA 

ERICAN "SCHOOL = 124 A. s. 
Dept. 4 570 one ae CHICAGO 



















Abe Lincoln did it! Also thousands of 
Study other great lawyers, politicians an 
business men. YOU too, can become a 
lawyer through home study under 
guidance of the successful practicing 
T lawyers of our foouty Write today 
A for free ey offer. 
HOM American Corr.S: noo} of Law, 3601 
MichiganAve. "Dept. 1 415 Chicago 











If you are in doubt 


as to where you will send your boy or 
girl or have difficulty in selecting just the 
sort of school or summer camp you are seek- 
ing from among those advertised in this 
issue, the School Information Bureau will 
be glad to offer suggestions. When mak- 
ing inquiry of this Bureau please use coupon 
below and state kind of school or camp de- 
sired, for boy. or girl, location preferred, etc. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 


Use this Coupon q& 








Name 


Address 








SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
49 East 33rd Street, NEW YORK. 


I am desirous of obtaining information 


in reference to 








For Summer Camps see following pages =... ... 





' 








The Camp, the Parent and the Child 





HERE is a longing now, as at no other 

time, for the great out-of-doors, and 

the desire for a complete change 
possesses everyone. 

The long days bring to the 
of parents the rapidly approaching summer 

vacation; play- 
time for the great 
host of schoo! 
children. 
Boys and girls 
are free, free from 
lessons and work, free from books, free from 
supervision and influences. 

Today, the long vacations offer a problem 
more difficult in solution than the question 
of schools. 

The increasing material interests of par- 
ents. demands from outside the home, of ne- 
cessity occupy so much time that more and 
more are children making a world of their own. 

The great question that arises is, “Tow 
will they fashion this world of theirs?” 

Can parents fill their hours with interests 
und activities that are profitable as well 
pleasurable? 

With few exceptions the answer is, “No.” 
Then what of the boys 
and girls, who will be 
the men and women of 
tomorrow? They can- 
not be ignored, neg- 
lected, allowed to fol- 
low the “Do as you please”’ 

Out of the demand for something 
better, something finer for our children, has 
grown the summer camp idea. The ide: 
is as sound as it is big, for it is solving for 
many thousands of parents this same great 
question. How can we make the summer 
vacation a positive factor in the physical, men- 
tal and spiritual development of our children? 

Many parents Imve already enrolled their 
children in summer camps, but others have 
waited; and the parent who is considering 

camp for the first time may 
still be pondering. 

The time is short, and 
just as there is a choice in 
schools, so is there a very 
definite choice in camps. 

The best camps, camps that discriminate in 
the selection of campers, camps that are 
sought early because of their excellence, are 
closing their enrollments. 

To the average play-loving child, the camp 
makes a strong appeal and means recreation, 
play, freedom, friendships, eomrades — a 
joyous good time. 


Consciousness 


—— 


inclination. 


great 





To the parent, camp means a great dex 
more and must fulfil a greater purpose. 

Incumbent upon the camp director is 
enormous responsibility and obligation. TH 
or she is rendering a great service in thy 
interest of youth, and the trust is one that 
calls for the most conscientious effort. 

The well organized camp 
offers, in the fulfilment of 
its duty, the following: 

Ist. Strict attention to 
physical fundamentals 
Healthful location, pure 
drinking water and tested milk. Carefu 
supervision of health and personal hygien 
by a resident trained nurse, and well bal 
anced and appetizing meals. Sufficient rest 

2nd. Carefully selected and well trained 
councillors, who are specialists in their work, 
and have the interest of boys and girls 
heart. Young enough to be spirited leaders 
and_ sufficiently mature to be thoroughly 
responsible and tactful; men and women of 
culture and refinement. 

3rd. Expert instruction in all activities. 

tth. Carefully selected campers. 

Sth. Splendid equipment. 

6th. A well balanced program of cultural, 
educational and recreational activities. 

The aim of the camp is to supply a normal, 
wholesome out-of-door life, where energy _ is 
directed and not exhausted; to awaken and stim- 
ulate interest in all or 
is beautiful, healthful and 
“ 

Camp life is the ideal 
secial life, for every 
camper has an equal ner Aer 
chance—free from any cunesliaial av auliiinial dis- or artificial dis- 
tinctions—to be known for what he or she is 
actually worth in character. 

The over-athletic and too ambitious camper is 
guarded against overdoing; the timid, retiring 
camper is encouraged and helped until self-reli- 
ance is developed and he or she becomes an eager 
participant in all activities. 

The only child and the child whose associations 
have been limited find real inspiration in the social 
contacts of camp life. 

Children return from camp greatly benefited 
physically, more alert mentally, more resourceful 
and filled with joy and high spirits. 

Is it not then conclusive that the well organized 
camp is a potent factor in the proper development 
and education of our boys and girls? 

Christine Hovey Smith, Director — Camp Wabasso 


for Girls. 


By consulting the following pages, or by writ- 
ing to the School and Camp Information Bureau 
of Harper’s MaGazint, information may be se- 
cured regarding the best camps and summer 
schools for girls and boys. 














CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 





‘CAMP Ww ABASSO. 


} BLAISDELL, Sutton, N Altitude 1000 ft 
In the beautiful Lake Savin Region 


and Senior Camps. All water and land sports, dramat- 

r and crafts, rit xs including Presidential Range 
Special Feature — Rid ing — excellent horses, expert in- 
strt iction in horsemanship. [/iilustrated Booklet. Address 
ristine Hovey Smith, 156 Willetts Ave., New London, 





| 
| 
| 
\ 








On_ beautiful lake in Green Mountains of Vermont 
Fine horses. Every girl learns to ride. Farwell girls know 
the joys of life in the open with swimming, canoeing, tennis 
and other land and water sports. Dramatics, Crafts, 
Bungalows, Teats. Hot and cold running water. Careful 
supervision Sanior and Junior Camps 21st year Illus- 
trated ~~ t 

ddress Miss Rosalie P. Sanderlin 








3245 € scouaee Avenue, N. W Washington, D.C. 








ECOLE CHAMPLAIN 
Camp for girls 8-18, at Macdonough Point, Lake Cham 
ly and August 150 acres, with one and one-half milk 
landlocked bay, safe beaches, athletic field, farm dairy 
jens, saddle horses. Native French associates and specially 
ncillors promote the easy, rapid acquisition of French 
natural methods 


rp D. CoLuiins, Director, MIDDLEBURY, Vt 


Ci AMP’ MOY- MO- DA. YO FOR GIRLS 


Lake, Cornish, Maine. Officially rated “Class A” i: 
r sanitation and organization. Varied Arts and Crafts 
free Red Cross Swimming and Life-Saving Course by 
Examiners Regular trips to an exclusive beach for suri 
Educational and recreational. Number limited Ages 
20 years Established 1907 by 
H N Mayo, 15 Wren St., Boston, Mass 





KINEOWATHA TUTORING CAMP 
gthen weak points in long vacation under expert tutors of 
ze Preparatory subjects 
1 leadership in land and water sports, hiking and trips 
mack riding. 
\BETH Bass, A.B., Director, 
WILTON, Me. 





BENDITO 
n, Mz Wes 
for Girls. Eighty acres of field and forest. Bungalows 
ddern conveniences. 1ite sand beach extends 1650 feet 
Sports. Riding and Hiking over woodland trails. Tennis 
rafts. Dramatics All positions filled. Illustrated Booklet 
Miss PHOEBE H HASKEU ‘ MARION, Mass 


SWANNANOA CAMP FOR GIRLS 


igecrest. N. C., on toe Blue Ridge, on 960-acre tract owned by 
ation Board, S. B. 

state Highway and Scuthe rn R. R., 18 miles East of Asheville 
tion 2800 ft Lake, rowing, riding, all outdoor sports 


2nd Street, BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 





CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS 
fountain and lake region, Wayne Co., Pa. Elevation 2250 ft. 
ywnership Junior, intermediate and senior camps. 
rseback riding Eighth year. July and August, $225.00. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 
Box C., 5333 Rising Sun Ave., PHtLApELPHIA, Pa. 


THE CORNUCOPIA HOME-CAMP——we™ 


y and Perfection."’ Seashore, Forests, Farms, Little Rivers 
ss Camp nearest New York City — only 31 miles A novel 
ts second reason, for girls 6-15. Two weeks, $75. Full 
“ n nine weeks, $270. 

VARD F. BiGELow, Director, 
ArcAdiA: Sounp BEacx, Conn 














The 25th Season. Three Separate Camps. 


4 summer in the Maine Woods for girls who love 
the out-of-doors, who find great joy in woods and 
mountains, in glistening lake and winding stream, 
who long to join staunch comrades in swims and 











: fe iLcusTRATED BOOKLET. Ri 
sph hte arranged jy-Nes)york and d Bosspo 


CAPE cop Mrs. Norman White 











Orleans, Mass. 


EGGEMOGGIN CAMP 
New Meadows Bay, East Harpswell, Maine 12th Season. On 
Salt Water Horseback Riding free. All sports Ages 8 to 20 
Junior and Senior camps. Resident nurse. Tuition $320. Laumn- 
dry only extra. Booklet on request 
Principal and Mrs. E. L. MONTGOMERY, 
F: airmont School, 2204 S St., N.W., WasHincro»x, D. 





CAMP > NAVAJO FOR GIRLS 

Near Poland Springs, Maine. 

A wonderful summer among blue hills ‘neath spreading pines, 
on picturesque Lake Thompson. All sports. Fine ric ding appoint- 
ments Home care Thoughtful councillors. Best of food 

CLaRA HENDERSON, Director, 

219 W. Lafayette Ave., BALTIMorRE, Md 
DOLORES FALASCA CAMP 

Chateaugay Lake in the Adirondacks. For girls over sixteen 
Normal course in Dancing Dramatics, Tutoring in all subjects, 
Separate piano houses for music students French conversational 
groups, Tennis, Water Sports, Riding 

DOLORES FALASCA, 





199 W. roth St., New Yorx City 


CAMP FAIRLAWN 
For Girls 8-12. 
Fifty acres on the beautiful Kennebec river at Richmond, Maine. 
Healthful out-of-door life and good food. Suitable sports. 
Trained director in charge. 
Season eight (8) weeks, $250. 


ORGIA PAGE, 143 West ath. New York Ciry. 





Ages 8-20 

rides and swift canoes, to sail and row and test 
their skill in archery and hardicrafts, in sports and 
games and pageantry, to learn the secrets of the 
woods and know its fo 


For illustrated booklet, address MR. and MRS. C. E. COBB, Vero, Florida 
After April Ist, Denmark, Maine 





When writing to schools and camps please mention Harper's Magazine 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 


The EDITH MACY 
+ Training Camp 


CAMI 


Leaders 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR 
NEW YORK en 


+ 
Open from May 17 to October 15 to S I LV E R # ry K E c A M PS , CAM 


women 18 years of age and over who For Girls. In Lake Placid Region of th: 
are interested in Girl Scouting. Adirondacks. Separate Camps—Juniors, 
. } 8-12; Seniors, 12-20 
Here you will find joy in learning by Every provision for comfortable, pleasant camp lif 
actual practice how to play the game and mountains combine to form a beautiful play 
of Girl Scouting. ag ay By 
Practical courses in Troop Managce- pn ae | yan Ratu I oad Fenny Menge a. Ref THE 
ment, Nature Lore, Forestry, Camp Box 21, Bradford, Mass. 
craft, and courses for Girl Scout Local 
Directors will be given in the mornings. 
The afternoon program is elective, and MOSS LAKE CAMP 
you may swim, country dance, play ‘The Camp in the Wilderness.” 
games, hike, roam in the woods, or | Riding Six Hours a Week. Baretto de Souza. - 
just rest | Dean of the country’s horsemen —and author of many boot SAN) 
articles on equitation 
A vacation at Camp Edith Macy is a P ivate Lake and Preserve. 
joyous combination of work and play. Rustic Bungalows with Baths and Electric Lights. 
The cost of tuition and board is only ee ee Prete pein ae ee 
i the egular Camp activities ote [ol are ] 
$17.00 a week. No possible “extras ” 
Send for circulars of complete G. H. LONGSTAFF, 
description: 

















301 Shelton Ave., Jamaica, L. I BRY 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. A SUMMER CAMP 


ur boy or gi If you are ae to send y 
7 7 ome rl to a camp next summer, we woul 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS ; the announcements that appea ne Suammenen’ Cas 
670 Lexington f this 1e rhe facilities of our School Information | 
Avenue al ty r command for any additional assistance y« r AG 
n selecting the summer camp be ited to your dem 
= YORK Addres ol Information Bure 


CITY | HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 4 33rd St., NEw YorxK 


CAMP MINNETONKA | AREY 
0 ft. of ik vod t 110 senior girls Lake Ke uka, : —_ 
P an te t i leraft \ camp « al il associations, spirit and t 
eal th an Ne catia tions wi cb are developec 
rating Booklet th yes All land ‘and water. aports ‘he rseback, dramatics. 
, Carefully restricted enrollment Booklet. 
34 Diamond St., PHILADELPHIA, Mrs. ANDRE FONTAINE, ° 
Rostyn HEIGHTs, 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above the sea, 
ig oe cain air of Pocono Mountains Four hours from New Y 1 
a | delphia. Experienced councilors. Horseback riding 
voklet all, canoeing, “hikes.” Handicrafts, gardening. 15th 
° b Miss BLANCHE H —_ 
65 Lowell! St., READING, Mass | West School Lane, PHmapeLput 


= : , : RI} 


- . OWAISSA — CAMP OF HAPPINESS 
oth season ges 8 


. Two thousand feet elevation, on lake in Pocono Mount 
$525 , 12 ) a 2 . 

$42 Without riding, $30 Personal care for each girl Horses, Tent-houses 

Resident Nurse Booklet 

— and Mrs. O. H. Paxson, 


2 Gardens Apt., Forest HILus, N. Y¥ | 6327 Lancaster Ave. » Overbro 90k, PHILADELPHI 








mbing, long canoe trips, fine water sports equipment. 


CAMP POCAHONTAS FOR GIRLS | CAMP ECHO FOR GIRLS ar 5 


ake Champlain Echo Lake. Pa In the beautiful Delaware Water Gap 
yws. Crafts, all sports. Trips Splendid location and equipment. All camp activities 
pack ri ling included in fee supervision for health and safety. Representative in Ne 
l pervision by experienced councillors. and Philadelphia Booklet. Address, 
r booklet fiss HeRMINE EuLers, ; 
. H. Davenport, M.D., Woopsury, N. Ji Friends Seminary, Ruther stord Place, New York 


CAMP KNOLLMERE GILFILLAN CAMP HI 
Fairhaven, Cape Cod, Mass } For Girls 6 to 18 Beautifully situated in the Valley Fors s , 
Salt water camp for girls 6-18 Near Philadelphia. Alt. 600 ft. Private estate Own natur 
Ocean trips, horseback ri ve water sports, tennis and crafts Land and water sports Constant supervision. 
taught by experienced counsello | Separate division fe or little tots. 

Rate $2 Separate Senior amp Director, h year 
Mrs. A RT SLOPER ee \IRHAVEN, Mass r Mary E. GILFILLAN, Paout 


O U A N Ss E To CAPE COD SAILING CAMPS FOR GIRLS = 


On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. Established 1905 


Juniors and Seniors. All camp sports and interests plus Quanset 
tions. Riding, golf, salt water swimming, canoeing, sailing, Quanset 
crafting.”” Learn to sail at Quanset. Winners of the Chatham ¢ 

lub Racing Cup for two seasons. Specially trained Camp M 
our Juniors. Medical supervision and scientific health building 
farm. Federal accredited herd. Numbers limited. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt, Box 14, South Orleans, Mass 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 





FOR GIRLS (continued) 





“AMP JUNALUSKA 
ka, N.C. One of the finest “all round" camps in the 
In the “Land of the Sky" near Asheville. Swim 
horseback riding, mountain climbing, shooting, 
nature lore, etc. Complete equipment Resident 
! for illustrated catalogue 
McCoy, Virginia Intermont College, BrisTo., Va. 


CAMP NIKWASI FOR GIRLS 
wf the Western North Carolina mountains. 

iber of select girls, ages 12-18 

All field and water sports 

JONES, 


Booklet. 


600 Willard Place, RALEIGH, N. C. 
t, Franklin, N. ¢ 


THE JOCASSEE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
lir aaa Ridge 
ell-established Camp. Fifth season, moderate 
s a camp activities 
direction For Catalogue, write 
WALLACE, Director, 
225 Belvedere Ave., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








SANDSTONE CAMP 
ke, Wisconsin 
m Chicago. 15th season. 
Dancing, riding, dramatics, arts. 
s , in three divisions 
rR COCHRANE DUNHAM, 121 So. 36 St., OMAHA, Nebr., or, 
Pine Grove Ave., Cutcaco, Ill. 


BRYN AFON ‘FOR GIRLS 
t, Wis Private Lake Trails for Horseback Riding. 
studio. Sereened Sleeping Bungalows with hardwood floors. 
irty College Women. 





B. BROADBRIDGE, 
1001 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 


A GIRL’S CAMP 
ave difficulty in making a suitable selection from among 

nber of camps advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free 

s for information and suggestions, giving full particulars. 


Information Bureau. HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 





49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 















THE 
VALLEY 
RANCH 


Trail Camp for Girls 


8 Responsible chaperones and 
*) a physician accompany a group 
of carefully selected girls on the =| 





forty-day Horseback and Camping 

Trip through Yellowstone National Park 

and the Rockies of Wyoming Six weeks 

of solid fun and enjoyment in the most beautiful, 
interesting and picturesque country of America 
Illustrated booklet for 5th season on request 
Julian S. Bryan, Director, Valley Ranch Eastern 
Headquarters, 70 East 45th St... New York 











CAMP ARBUTUS 
Mayfield, Grand Traverse County, Michigan. 12th season 
Trips, water sports, woodcraft, tennis, base and volley ball, archery 
riflery, mature study, photography, dancing, dramatics, crafts. 
Resident physician. Correctives. Special attention to diet. Limited 
enrollment. Well-recommended girls from 11-20 accepted. Booklet 
Eptru A. STEERE, Packard Road. ANN ARBOR, Mich 


HOLIDAY CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


Junior and Senior Camps. On lovely wooded hills and two lakes 
near Hackensack, Minn. Horseback riding, Land and Water sports 
Dancing, Dramatics, French. Experienced Councilors—13th 
year. Booklet 

Sara G. Houipay, 601 lowa St., BURLINGTON, la 

After May 1st—Hackensack, Minn. 


CAMP OSOHA 


Trout Lake, Wis. An exceptional camp for a limited number of 
girls. Individual attention, screened bungalows, excellent food, 
arts and crafts, land and water sports, dramatics, dancing, tutoring, 
over-night trips. References required. Sixth season Booklet 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT SNADDON, 











RICHLAND CENTER, Wis 





FOR BOYS, YS, GIRLS AND D ADULTS 





CAMP FENIMORE 
Calls the boys and girls 6 to 12. Small, exclu- 
sive camp for children from cultured Christian 
home s—on beautiful Lake Otsego, Cooperstown, 
I Send for picture book to 
‘Mrs. CLirForp A. _BRAIDER, 


e/a 212 Montclair Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


CADAHO FOR BOYS. JUANITA FOR GIRLS 


Distinctively separate camps on Gardner Lake, Conn. 
616 acres of land. 

Rates $175 including all land and water sports. 
Horseback riding and tutoring are optional. 
Illustrated Booklet. 


Mi1Lo H. LaGurt, WALLINGFORD, Pa 





RIMROCK FARM 


py, healthful summer for convalescent or physically handi- 
{ children. Camp life and activities adapted to individual 


HARINE E. SALKELD, 
PETERSHAM, Mass. 





THE RED COTTAGE 

tle children. oe al spot for happy, health-giving summer 

rtable cottage — Wide, sandy beach. Best of care Special 

1 for nervous ad underweight children Number limited 
ist—Oct. Ist Further particulars on request. 

iERINE M. Hoop, 





Grove Beacn, Conn. 





HIGHLAND LODGE 
ite and Families. The ideal small camp — one hundred 
white birches, pine groves and a splendid beach on 
Lake, Bridgton, Maine — for those desiring a secluded 
rest, the best of home cooking and recreation; tennis, golf, 
riding, canoeing, rowing, fishing and motoring through the 
ntains. Booklet. 
BENNETT, 168 Garfield Ave., LonGc Brancu, N. J. 











WE WILL INSERT 
ip advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at the 
ing rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; three 
eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; six times, 
tt urs and eighty-eight cents each insertion; twelve times, 
lars and forty-four cents each insertion. 
ER'S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 





WINNIDAY 

The Camp of Happy Days for Children. Located at Southampton, 
Long Island, on a alte water lake near the sea. Fresh and salt 
water Bathing, Canoeing, Riding, Athletics, Handicraft, Montessori 
School for the Young. Tutoring. Nutrition Expert, Resident Nurse 
An ideal summer home for children. Resident and Day members 
Send for booklet. New York City Telephone—Dry Dock 0186 

ADELINE =. i. FEPPLE, SouTHAMPTON, L. I 








[gre BANCROFT Camp 
fr Backward Children 


On the Maine Coast, near Rockland 


Life in the open, with Swimming, Canoeing, Motor: 
Boating, Deep-Sea Fishing and other Water Sports. 
Horseback Riding, Motoring, Tennis. 


Trained Directors, Experienced Teachers and Nurses give 
individual attention to the particular needs of each child. 


Physician and trained nurse always at camp 
Under same direction as The Baneroft School, near Philadelphia 
For Illustrated Booklet, address 


E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Goulsqn Cooley 
Address, Box A Haddonfield, N. J. 














When writing to schools and camps please mention Harper's Magazine 

















FOR BOYS 


CHENANGO- ON-OTSEGO 
operstown, N. ¥ On beautiful Otsego Lake 
6 yea Ke h-building can 1 z n 
I te rship Intelligent st sion ports 2 
MOHAWK LODGES Tay mn All 
raft. (¢ amy craft Natur ore inual training. M 
NORWICH LAKE—IN THE BERKSHIRES 13th season. Write for Bookl conytes 
. ts \. A. LovELAND 251 Maple St., Brook 
A Camp Aiming at Perfection in Every 
Activity 


THE WELL PLANNED PROGRAM INCLUDES KAMP KILL KARE 

ATHLETICS WATER SPORTS ee "Tents und cabin Seren 
MANUAL TRAINING PHOTOGRAPH\ ports. Interesting bus and water trips. 
WOODCRAF1 CAMPCRAFT eee ree Address pal, M it 
st RE STUDY a Si \LPH ERRY irector rincipa, Mo oe) R 





every councillor a SEN-A-PE WOODCRAFT CAMP 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS ake Mahopa 


m ted } a ) Supetio r camp at a moderate price 
lustrated booklet or pe H 1 ew addres All : 
R. Brown, ; NDSOR R \BAD < 


MRS. E. N. EMERSON, 


Dr z 2, Director 





udson St 








POKOMOKE 


A Camp for Boys on Sebago Lake. Main 


iperior camp for the S uperi or 


For Booklet, 
H. B. Hanoy, A.M. (Harvard), 
R. F. D. No. 2, Westhampton, RIcHMON 


CamP OSSIPEE 933.2228 


232 Season 
FOR THOSE WHO 





ON THE Mos? BEAUTIFUL LAKE OF THE WH 
For photos avd circular address—Princtpal J, ¢ 





SAGAWATHA LODGE 
Bantam Lake, Conn. Litchfield Hills 

miles from New York City Cabin Camp for 50 boys, 14 All u bathing, s g. canoeing, deep sea fishing; lan 

land and water sports, riding, shooting, shopwork it Z F sebach f abins Tutoring. Camp Mother 

mother, doctor. experienced counsellors _B yoklet ixilic amp o ake Senior, Intermediate, Jun 
Dr. J. H. Hosss, 213 Harrison St., East ORANGE, N let 

LAKESIDE, Litchfiel nn | H Dopp. Worcester Academy WORCESTER 


MON O-MOY — The Sea Camp for Boys 
1.00 feet elevation, 1o¢ t Brewster upe Cod 


CAMP WONPOSET CRYSTAL BEACH CAMP 
Bantam Lake, Connecticut \ salt water camp on Long Island Sound. For young t 
A camp for young boys in the Berkshires Boys live in cabins Wholesome food. Fishing Nat 
100 miles from New York City Swimming. Boys learn how to handle boats and canos 
Everything a boy can wish for 21st Season hills. dense woods for Hiking and Camping 
Booklet on request. Mr. and Mrs. C. C. McTERNAN, 
Rosert B. Trnpate, 31 Fast 7rst Street, New Yorx City MecTernan School, WATERABUR’ 


One of the Oldest and Best 
For boys, in the Adirondacks. 300 acres. 20th season. 30 Counsellors 
5 distinct sections, ages 8—10, 11-12 (two), 13-15, 16-18. Rate includes R. R 
tares from New York, laundry, hikes and two hours’ tutoring daily. Address 
DR.C. A. ROBINSON, Box Ht. 5, Peekskill, N. ¥ 








4 CAMPS 
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| . SUMMER > 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


On Lake Maxinkuckee 


summer under ind stars, on the 


Vater ro in the li i Vacatiol 





in and healthful activity 





», Naval r Cavalry 

boys 10-15, lite outdoors 

raitt Camp. Culver’s 

t I supervises all 

r's t equip 

nent offers opport ties tor sical 
rovement obtair le nowhere else 
Separate illustrated catalogs \ddress 





The Executive Aide 


Culver, Indiana 





GEORGE LIBBY CAMP 





Camp tor «ry 
ys lirector, 1 r 
irk at a mountain lak N pi 
rseback, drill, and hike on m 
lore y i for personal care 
ith the boys Write him for 1 


1331 Grand Blvd 





irs. On Torch Lake near Charl 


CAMP FAIRWOOD 
n. For boys 8 to 18 








1 All utdoc r sport ncluding riding 
ies age Resident physician 
t address 
Mrs. F, A. EpER 


Ohio Military Institute, College Hill, CINCINNATI, O 


LAKE AGNES TRAIL CAMP 

e for each 
ung in Colorado Nature study 
hrough Rocky Mt. National Park, Estes Park and 


FRANK F. POLEY COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo 


CAMP TOSEBO 


we Lake, near Manistee, Mich 
. UNIQUE camp for YOUNG BOYS 
\ land of Woods and Water 
Booklet Addre 


Hitt, Todd School for Boys Wooovsrock, Ill 


ATHOLIC CAMP SWASTIKA 
keland Home Camp for 5 vell-recommended boys 
r including riding 
est and physician 
mducted by Professor and Mrs. Hardee Chambliss 
University of America, Washington, D Address 


MANITOWISH, Wis 


CAMP WE-E-YAH-YAH 


es 8-18 


lands, N. ¥ 


lation address 


‘ton, D. P. I go2 Newell St., Utica, N.Y 


BOYCROFT 


Vinnipesaukee \ high grade camp with moderate fee, 
i season For boys 8 to 16 who enjoy an out-door pro 
ling mountain and canoeing trips Adult councilor for 
Os Excellent table and location Booklet and refer 


M. H. Meyer, Director, School Dept... COHASSET, Mass 


\ summer in the Maine Woods for boys who en 
joy the glowing camp-fire, sizzling bacon, fishing, ex 
ploring, canocing: the comradeship of home encamp- 








AND SUMMER 





SCHOOLS 









on a, - 


= | 


ELKIRK 
Camp for Boys 


In the Caribou Range, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


ae > ~*~. 
pan i Fo Wi rt 


idan 





i> IR a limited number of boys between the ages ot tour 
een and nineteen, offering for the first time tw 
months in the magnificent Selkirks in a spot recently set 
aside by the (;overnment as a big game retuge. Pack train 
ind canoe trips under direction of internationally known 
big game hunting guides. Flyfishing in virgin streams and 
lakes and outdoor sports. Tutoring it desired 

Registration will close on or betore June twentieth 
Perms $1500 for two months. Only highest type of boys 
with excellent rec 1endations admitted This camp 











planned to build character. Every teature tor safety and 
under exceptional personnel 
p ind application blank 


1 real outdoor lite 

he im reverence 
ma he secured b iddre ng Rando 
Secretary, Selkirk Camp for Boys, 602 


Building, Los Angeles, California 


Van Nostrand, 
onal City Bank 






















THE VALLEY RANC 
Trail Camp for Boys 








By | orse 
back through 
Vellowstone 
National Park, 
the Buffalo Bill 
Country of Wyo 
ming, the Big Game 
Region and Jackson's 
Hiol Responsible counselors, guides and a physician 
direct a limited party of select boys. Six weeks of 
mountain climbing. fishing, riding and camping in the 
Rockies Illustrated booklet for 16th season on request 
» Julian S. Bryan, Director Valley Ranch Eastern Head 

te juarters, 70 East 45th St., New York 








\ Fem 


5 
i 
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CAMP MOOSWA 

Lake Annis, Yarmouth County, Nova Scotia An overnight sail 
with guides from Boston The 18th season opens July 1. American 
boys come long distances to enjoy this camp, season after season 
Their good reasons may become yours also. A budget of information 
mailed on request 

Mr. and Mrs. GeorGe H. Cain, 15 Goden St., BELMONT, Mass. 





The 19th Season. Three Separate Camps. Ages7 to 16 


ments with swims, games, contests, horses; keen 
rivalry on land and water, learning the ways of the 
great outdoors with men who know them 


For illustrated booklet address Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, Vero, Florida 
After April Ist, Denmark, Maine 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
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Camp Terra Alta 


10th Se: Non- Military 


on 
Directed by Commandant, Staunton Military Academy 


A real camp for the real 
boy. Excellent patronage. 
Splendid equipment. Beau- 
tiful scenery, delightful 
climate. 2800 ft. elevation. 
50-acre lake. Aquatic and 
athletic sports. Nine-hole 
“Goofy” golf course. Horse- 
back riding. Tutoring. 
Catalog. 
LT. COL. T. G. RUSSELL 
Box 451-G, Staunton, Va. After June 9th, Terra Alta, W. Va. 











TOME C CAMP 


s 7to 16 years Seniors, Juniors On campus of the 
1 for boys. In famous Susquehannock Indian Country 
10% acres Tents —_ Lodge All camp activities Swimming 
pool Tutoring. ¢ log 
Mrs. 1. T Shoiae Director, Murray P. Brusn, Ph.D., Adviser, 
Tome School, Port Deposir, Md 


Pome Sel 


WHIP-POOR-WILL HILL 


On beautiful Magothy River, Chesapeake Bay, Maryland 
Boys 9 to 18 years Junior and Senior Sections. Salt Water 
Swimming All land and water sports Permanent Equipment 
ersity-trained counselors. Christian influences 
itoring Illustrated descriptive booklet 
t MORY S. Basrorp, B.A., The Tome School, Port Deposit, Md 





CAMP KALLAMUCHEE 


Calderwood, Tenn Boys under 17 years Former Cherokee 
Indian camp site on river in famed Great Smoky Mountains Ex 
cellent table Experienced camp council. Complete sanitary equip- 
ment. Carefully organized program of land and water sports. Riflery, 
canoe trips, riding, manual arts Physician Illustrated booklet 

M. B. Banks, Dept. F, Univ. of Tennessee, KNOXVILLE, Tenn. 


CAMP PINNACLE 


Boys’ Camp of Quality. 

10th Season 

Loch Lyme Cabins for Adults 
Booklets 


Mr and Mrs. AtviIn D. THAvir 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 
Asquam Lake, Holderness, \. H 
A camp for red-blooded boys of character and | 
at training whic a — enable them to excel in 
in athletics Addre 
Epwin DEME RITTE Mee, 
1404 Raleigh Ave., > 





CAMP PASSUMPSIC 
Old Established Camp 
On Lake Fairlee, South Fairlee, \t 
Boys, 8-15 Three units Bookle 
Mr. and Mrs. D. R. STARRY 


NORRIDGEWOCK 


An exclusive camp for thirty-five boys, 7—1¢ 
On Condon’s Island (50 acres) East Lak 
Lakes. Maine Sixth season 

Rate $300 

Personal interviews gladly arranged 


ARTHUR M. Conpbon, Director, NORTHAMI 


WILD-CROFT 
For Boys,7—11, 12—15.On Lake Sebago, Nx 
Maine In Springtime, plan for Cz 
for picture booklet of worthwhile activi 
piness, Health and Safety Horseback r 
Mr. and Mrs. STANLEY L. FREES! 


144 Austin St. W., WORCESTER 


a —_$ $$ re 


QUINNEH TUK CAMP FOR BOYS 


Junior and Ser wr Div ns st i he Paan a eigda 
Ponies and riding horses. Overnight nat > hikes 
Mo sath’ ctepamay a Relate mountains ¢ aaies Hites 
Abundant table Rate $200 No extras Booklet 
Howarp A. M. Briccs, 

Hackmetack, NORTHFIEI 





CAMP MARKHAM FOR BOYS 


On a mountain top in the Ozark Mountains Sixth season 
Finest facilities for swimming. Horseback riding. Conducted by 
Professor D. H. Markham, Director Phoenix Day School, Phoenix, 
Arizona For illustrated catalog address, 

Miss EVANGELINE Pratt, Secretary, 

FAYETTEVILLE, / 





MIQUON- BY-THE-SEA 


Vell established seashore camp at Brant Beach, halfway between 
nat iry Park and Atlantic City, N . for boys from 6 to 16 Bunga 
lows, sea air and bathing. (¢ onstant careful supervision. All 
sports. $225.00. Send for booklet 

Mr. and Mrs. J. LEONARD Mason, 
440 S. soth St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


OLDE MILLE LODGE 


‘A camp for the small boy Ages 7-14 15 miles from Phila 
jelphia on French Creek, Chester County, Pa., among the Welsh 
Mt All sports under careful supervision Cabins 
References required Send for Booklet 
Dr. Roy Kerk EvpRiIpGE, 

Upper Darby Branch, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





MAPLEWOOD CAMP 


Near Phila For young boys 

Manual training Close supervision 

Happy home life. Good food. 

Booklet 

J. C. SuortiipGe, Director, 
Box 66, CHESTER HeiGcuts, Del. Co., Pa 


Osth year Radio 
i Horseback rides 
Christian home influence 


All sports 
Hikes 


BOB-WHITE 


For boys from 5 to 15. Ashland, Mass. 5 hours from 
New York City 12th season. Horseback and moun 
tain trips. All sports. Best food and care. Send 
for booklet 

Racpu C. Hitt, 547 W. 123rd St., New Yor« 

Mrs. Sara B. Haves, 1 Stedman St., BROOKLINE, Mass 


CAMP PENACOOK 
North Sutton, N. H I'wenty-eighth Season 
Limited number of desirable boys, ages 8 tu 16 
All field and water sports Experienced counselor 
Exceptional equipment. Wholesome food 
R. B. MATTERN, M.S., 
Doss FERRY-ON-HUDSON 


BEAVER CATHOLIC BOYS’ CAMP 
Raquette Lake, N. Y 
Eighth Season 
Limited to 20 boys from homes of refinement. 
Dr. JOHN PHILIP FOLEY, 
149 Lexington Ave., New York City 


SKON. O-WAH-CO 


Camp in the Adirondacks 
For boys 5-13 years Riding on ponies and horses 
Swimming, fishing, tennis and ball games. Hiking 
Camp physician and mother's care 

Great tun Best of eats. Write 
“Unk” CHUCK MILLs, 926 W 


Genesee St., SYRACUSE 


OWL HEAD CAMP 


For boys 10 to 18 yrs. On Lake Memphremagog, Que 
Not like the conventional camps you have se 

This camp is different. Specializes in Horsemanship 
No extras. Write for booklet to 


Col. F. B. Epwarps NORTHFIEL! 





WE WILL INSERT 


you. camp advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines. 
following rates: one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cent 
times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; six t 
seven dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertion; twelve 
seven dollars and forty-four cents each insertion. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, \. 


When writing to schools and camps please mention Harper's Magazine 











CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR | BOYS BOYS (continued) 





. SUMMER CAMP _ CAMP TON. KA-WA 
“Stick Together" 
For Boys — 7 to 18 





or girl? If you are planning to send your boy or 
next summer, we would commend for your considera 


ncements that appear in the Summer Camp Section On Lake Chautauqua.  1500-ft. elevation 

For Junior and Senior Boys. Splendidly equipped 

; Water sports, land sports, riding, fishing, boating, hiking 
mand for any additional assistance you may require handicraft High moral influence 

e summer camp best suited to your demands. Personal supervision Director and Mrs. Nyenhuis 
Write for INustrated Booklet 

NYENHUIS, 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are 





ol Information Bureau, J.-H 


Mat N : St., N c 
AGAZINE, 49 E. 33rd St., New Yor, N. \ Dept. 57, WILLIAMSVILLE, N. \ 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 





THORN MT. SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS | WESTMINSTER SUMMER SCHOOL 


Altitude 1600 feet | Seven weeks’ intensive, individual work for college examinations 
oncentration and achievement Fst. 1914. Training in methods of study 
n all subjects Preparation for college nibh special | Superb location Expert masters 


Gymnasium, swimming pool, horseback riding, recreation 
, A.B., B.D., Director, R. R. McOrMonp, A.B., Yale, 
3 Hammond Street, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. SIMSBURY, Conn 





—— | - 


FREDERIC F N . SUM- 


ssion, at North Hatley, Quebec, on Lake Massa- Offers a Special Summer Course in The Fundamental Principles 
I rby Line, Vermont All instruction individual. of Singing, Voice Production, Voice Development for beginner 
ion, a Pisin advanced singers and teachers 
ARK, care of Clark & Gibby, Pupils properly chaperoned when desired 
358 Broadway, New York City i Write for literature 
| 71 Central Park West, New York Cry 





FOREIGN CAMPS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








4 SUMMER CAMP VILLA DES ALPES | 


: P : G « nsi beole for girls - > 
lifficulty in making a suitable selection from among Near Grenoble. Exclusive pension école for girl Boys under 
Tose canigy ons nine Healthful Alpine air June 24 to September 25 Home life 
ver of camps advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free in refined Breach. f 1 Stud { F ; pe lual at 
r information and suggestions, giving full particulars. oe os . "te 1 oo apd P ip n ; ndivic ual « Hee a c 
1ation Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE ph Se in ater y irected by French teacher to private schools 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. in nrollment limited to ten. Booklets on request 
MELLE A. M. Niepce, 250 York Street, New Haven, Conn 





CAMP P EQUIPMENT 











a Auction Bargains 
Full Set Army _ hoary and Figures, $1.00 


ree $2. p | Haversacks.....35 up 
NEW ARMY ROPE LARIATS, , | $1.00 
Scout Canteen......40| Knapsacks .....75 up 
NEW ALUMINUM MESS OUTFITS......$1.00 
Sun Helmet $1.00 | Fold. Bucket -85 
CAMP CIRCULAR 2 cents EST. 1865 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER’S 
CAMPING and SCOUTING | 
A Practical outdoor guide 

for live American Boys 


HARPER & BROTHERS 














Do NoT DELAY 


the matter of the selection of a summer camp for your boy or girl — a question de- 
manding the greatest consideration. Hasty decisions are likely to be regretted later. 
We offer the announcements contained in our Summer Camp-Section for your guid- 
ance. In this special section will be found camps to suit all purposes and all purses — 
at the seashore, in the mountains, on the lakes. 

lf you desire further information regarding any of the camps represented, or if you 
have difficulty in making a selection, feel perfectly free to avail yourself of the serv- 
ice of our Camp Information Bureau. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 49 East 33rd St., New York 











When writing to schools and camps please mention Harper's Magazine 
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DO YOUR SPRING SHOPPING 


THROUGH 
Virgin [ally of SCRIBNER’S MaGaZIN} 


( Shop Karly Remember all things that were 


said to you in November about shopping early—they are 
just as applicable now. ‘The last of May and the first of June 
is the time of greatest upheaval in the calendar. You will 
have many things to buy. Why not get them on Fifth Avenue? 
Consult Virginia Walton of Scripner’s MAGAZINE. She can 
tell you where to go for this and that and she will purchase 
anything you have on your mind. 








° 

Shop Easily Once addicted, shopping by mail 
is the most pleasant of habits. The process is simply to 
write Miss Walton, either for something you have seen illus- 
trated on a shopping page in the Fifth Avenue Section of 
ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, or for something you have decided you 
need all by yourself. If you know the amount of your pur- 
chase, send her a check or a money-order. If not, Miss Walton 
will let you know the cost after she has looked through the 
shops. 


Shop Often Never feel bashful about calling 

on the services of Miss Walton. Nothing delights her like 

a familiar name. She is a friend to thousands 

and you should be among them. As Pithon 

was to the Land of Goshen, so are the shops 

of New York to the Western Hemisphere. 

Virginia Walton buys for the wise in Caracas, a eae ee 
in Topeka, and Murray Bay. by wine oy wail inom 


Scribner's Magazine 
597 Fifth Ave., New Yor 


The Fifth Avenue Section of 


Scribner’ s Magazine 
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Mention of Harper's Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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A Navel of the Tragic Obligations of Great Wealth 


| MASTERSON 








GILBERT FRANKAU now pus 


Gerald Cranston’s Lady 

Life and Erica 

The Woman of the Horizon 
Men, Maids and Mustard Pot 


(Cloth, Post 820. $2.00 each 
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usHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS 


The Love Story of Aliette Brunton 


‘ 

‘ By GILBERT FRANKAU 

‘ Author of “ Peter Jackson,” “Gerald Cranston’s Lady,” ete. 

+ 

‘ TMAMEDIATELY on publication in 
- A England “Masterson” created a 

: sensation. Joining hundreds of other 
: critics in enthusiastic praise of Cap- 
f tain Frankau, W. L. Courtney wrote 
f in The Daily Telegraph: “ He writes in 
f accordance with the great tradition of 
‘ english novelistic literature; he does 
: not follow after strange gods or burn 
: his incense on the altars ol esoteric 
. faiths. He writes straightforwardly 

¢ and directly a novel which is filled 
f with adventure, and shows every sign 
n of the colossal work which has gone 
‘ into its inception and its completion. 
- He wants to tell us a story, and to tell 
, it with some distinction, a story about 
f flesh-and-blood men and women who 
f wreck themselves on the rocks of 
f passion or waste away on the arid 
‘ sands of a pessimistic despair — a 


story which will stir our sluggish 
imagination and set our pulses 
beating.” 

An intense, crowded and exciting 
picture of modern life, ‘‘ Masterson” 
is the story of an English gentleman’s 
struggles with the manifold responsi- 
bilities of great wealth and the cor- 
ruption of a post-war world. 

Cloth, Post 8v0. $2.00) 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS 




















Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 
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Cloth, Post 80. $2.00 
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6 Have You ACet Pike Peters Yet? ’ ‘ 
€ , 
y . 
g , é 
6 j : 
. ‘ ¢ 
| € ’ . 
| « : 6 
’ ° 
| § - 
l¢ ’ s 
e . + 
5 3 
E SEE PARIS 
| § 5 6 
: ; : 
| g By Homer Croy ’ t 
| § Author of “West of the Water Tower” : t 
| & . f 
. * ‘. o F ; ’ & 
| 6 ERE is Pike Peters of Oklahoma. Pike strikes : f 
| : oil, strikes it good and rich. So Idy (the wife) ; 3 
€ takes Pike and the kids to Paris to learn to be i f 
S : 5 Bee a ; ; : f 
é fashionable. How did it work? It worked like you ’ ; 
dS ; ; : p / 
l & think. Here’s the whole story, the funniest book  ? : 
iS ne “< ” ; y e 
6 since “Innocents Abroad. ‘ f 
y . 
6 Cloth, Post Svo. $2.00 ; t 
6 N ‘ 
é ‘E: 
| § : t 
if 7 i 
4 ry. . T Y rIvy Y _ ¢ 
é THE CHIP AND MANHATTAN ’ 
€ THE BLOCK TRANSFER ’ 
é By E. M. DeLaFieLp By Joun Dos Passos ’ , 
€ duthor of “ Mrs. Harter” Author of “ Three Soldiers” 4 ‘ 
¢ : y ¢ 
l« ‘ 
y . 
6 , ¢ 
. x 7 i: 
& rere | iB! 
6 ce NOVEL of the very first importance. ‘ F 
é Mr. Dos Passos does, really does, ’ , 
. what all of us have frequently proved could ) € 
6 not be done; he presents the panorama, the ; ¢ 
6 sense, the smell, the sound, the soul, of New é ‘ 
€ York.” — Sinclair Lewis. ’ ¢ 
7 *¢ A FASCINATING study of a_ literary - , . : ‘ } . 
6 : A novel of the first importance in contem » F 
« egotist, W ho meets his match intel- “fo > * 
Ag porary life. Burton Rascoe, ’ 7 
6 lectually as his youngest son grows to matu- ; ¢ 
€ rity. ... ‘The Chip and the Block’ is “Excellent prose—swift, vigorous, dynamic.” . r 
é tender, understanding and comprehending —The Nation. ’ : 
St in its scope; and it is from beginning to end : ; 3 f 
6 exactly like life, a serious comedy enriched by “A really great piece of work, ; It has a ’ t 
é moments of deep emotion.” — Boston Tran- thousand times the power of ‘Three Sol : ‘ 
9 cript diers,”” —Chicago Tribune. 3 . 
1 OE 
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‘One of the most penetrating 
ee . ’? 
critical minds of our day. 


HaveE.Lock ELuts. 


THE DANCE OVER 
FIRE AND WATER 


By 


ELIE 


FAURE 


Author of “ The History of Art” 


Translated fr 


HE 
and originality 
of M. Faure’s intel- 


ric hness 


ligence is lumi- 
nously reflected in 
this volume. It ts a 
striking survey of 
the whole vast field 
of human life: how 
man has progressed 
and 
what part War has 





retrogressed; 


played in his growth; the meaning of 


his arts, philosophies and_ religions. 
Persuasive, erudite, scintillating with 
unusual ideas 


" it deserves a place beside 


kaure’s other masterpiece, “The His 
tory of Art.” 


Cloth, Re g. OU 


S 


¥3 VU 


CREATIVE FREEDOM 
By J. W. T. Mason 


x 


NEW and original interpretation of 


the meaning of life, taking cogni- 
zance of the latest discoveries of science. 
“A book bristling with new and chal- 
lenging thoughts, a work of very con- 
siderable significance,” writes the Vex 
York Times. 


Cloth, Svo. $4.00 


m the French by 


LETCHER 


Joun Gou tp fF 


THE LETTERS OF 
THOMAS MANNING 
TO CHARLES LAMB 


Edited by G. A. ANDERSON 


x 


all the 
Lamb, 


MONG 
Charles 


delightful than the distinguished scholar, 


correspondents of 

none Was more 
Thomas Manning, whose letters are col 
lected for the first time in this charming 
volume. The Manchester Guardian w rites 


of him, “A heartier, more whimsical, 
and more generous-minded fellow can 
seldom hav e lh ed. How Lamb 


must have delighted in correspondence 
like this!” 
Clots : Crown Sve. $4-00 
THE LIFE OF RACINE 
By Mary 
a lores is an admirable example of 
} ean ge 
the critic’s art. Mlle. Duclaux 
reveals to us the true Racine and makes 


DucLaux 


us understand not only the man but his 
poetry. | recommend her to all 
lovers of good literature. There is not a 
dull page in it.” Vew York Time 
Cloth, Reg. 8:0. 


be nt yk 


£4.00 
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The Epic of a Great ‘Race 
THE 
VANISHING AMERICAN 


By Zane GREY 


Author of “ The Thundering Herd” 


QOME of the 
enthusiastic trib- 


many 


utes to this poignant 
novel: ‘“‘ The Vanishing 
American’ is a splendid 
appreciation of what 1s 
left of our western fron- 
tier. \ny one who 


has ever felt the magic 


of those silent places will be 


” 


fascinated by it. 


‘hbicave 
Chicag ) 


Evening Post. Q* Mr. 

Grey is at his happiest 

when he is_ picturing 

this wild, grim, weird, 

beautiful country.”’ 

New York Times. 

@‘‘An increasingly 

tense story.” —Cbris- 

tian Monitor. 

@‘‘A compelling tale.’ — 
America. 


Science 


Cloth, Post 8v0. $2.00 


CHALLENGE 


By Joan SuTHERLAND 


xx 

6 ike the glamour of a passionate love 
story this novel adds a series of bri! 
liant scenes In London, Paris, Washing 
ton and the Riviera. It is a tale of life in 
circles 


the diplomat a sparkling 


piece of sophisticated romance in the 


best sense of the term. 


Cloth, Post 820. $2.00 


THE WIND 


By Dorotuy SCARBOROUGH 


x 


a certain 


phase of Southern lite that I ever read.” 
— Irvin Cobb. 
Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 


THE POWER AND 
THE GLORY 


By Sin Gi-pert Parker 


x 


** A LIVE chronicle of living men and 

women,” is what the Boston 
Transcript calls this brilliant historical 
romance. It is the story of LaSalle, the 
magnificent adventurer who strove 
almost single-handed to carve an empire 
from a wilderness. 

Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 
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cA Tale of the Ramapos 


TRE 











Ge. 


By Avpert Payson TERHUNE 
Author of “ Lad,” “ The Heart of a Dog,” “ The Runaway Bag,” ete. 


HE combination of a 

mysterious treasure bur- 
ied in the mountains; of a 
young geologist who inno- 
cently runs afoul of the 
mountaineers; of the girl who 
teaches in the forlorn little 
school tucked away in the 
hills, and of the great golden 
collie who is delegated by 
Bruce Hardin to guard her — 
these are the materials out of 





which Albert Payson Ter- 
hune weaves a breathless and 
exciting tale. Mars, the collie, 
is a major character in this 
tale and will win all readers’ 
hearts. Suspense, a fine love 
story; quick-stepping adven 
ture and characters who be- 
come your friends all go to 
make this one of the best 
novels Mr. Terhune has writ- 
ten. 


Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 


THE DEVIL 


By Leo Totstoy 
Author of “Anna Karenina,” ete 





6 he publication of this posthumous 
novel by Leo Tolstoy is a literary event 
of singular importance. It is a story based on 
the old conception of woman as the devil’s 
chief agent in achieving man’s spiritual 
destruction, and is told with the mastery that 
made Tolstoy famous throughout the world. 


Half Cloth, Narrow Crown 8c0. $2.00 


THE PRIDE OF 
THE TOWN 


By DorotHy WaLtwortHh CARMAN 


xX 


(I YPATIA and Christopher, young and 
in love, start their marriage with high 
hopes of what life is to give them. She wants 
to write poetry — his passion is for music. 
But the town — so many towns are that way 
— offers as many obstacles as it can. Main 
Street does its best to crush both artists; but 
in the end both fight through to victory. 
Hypatia’s poetry wins fame and the Boston 
Symphony accepts Christopher’s symphony. 
And the town — so many towns are that way 
— point out their house with pride when 
there are visitors about. It is a vigorous, high- 
spirited story, written with that same humor 
and insight that brought about the success 
of Mrs. Carman’s “Faith of Our Fathers.” 


Cloth, Post 800. $2.00 
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-A Permanent (Contribution to Our Literature 


THE 
PERENNIAL BACHELOR 


By ANNE PAaRRIsH 
Phe 1925 Harper Prize Novel 


NSHE most distin- § nant beauty of its style, 
guished of Ameri- ‘ with its superb charac 

can critics have joined ha \ . terizations, with the 
the general reading pub- Ney, 8’ | pathos and universality 
lic in enthusiastic praise of its story, it is rich in 
of this book. Now in its § the qualities which 
second I i and for 2 make a book live 
months at the head of mm § which will give it a high 
the best seller list, it ° and enduring place in 
mav truthfully be said to be uni- American literature. 
versal in its appeal. With the poig- Cloth, Post Svo. $2.00 





THE LAUGHING HEART of extraordinary personality, who 


R through sheer force of character struggles 


W' 


W ide rnes 


ATR SHEEPSHANKS : : . , 
Beatrict — out of the mediocrity which surrounds 
, her and enters upon a career as absorb 


+ 


\T was the secret of the eerte 
ysterious cottage, hidden in a __ ing as it 1s dramatic. 


] 


of natural be auty on the Cloth, Post Svo. $2.00 
rlish coast? What weird in- 


desolate En 

fluences enmeshed a man and a girl in a 

vicati strange intrigue? Here FROM DAWES TO 
story, full of haunting J ( ICARNO 


By Georce Giascow 


omy 
estate) 
an 


Oe OE DE DE DE OE A DO DE DE HE HE DC 


HE story of the most important 

diplomatic event in modern Euro- 

THE UNKNOWN pean history—the Locarno Conference. 

: ; sjultge : “An admirable piece of writing,” says 

GODDESS the New York Sun, while the New York 

By Rutu Cross World attributed to the author “the 

HIS new novel by the author of | happy knack of giving a clear and concise 

“The Golden Cocoon” more than exposition of the most involved diplo- 

fulfills the rich promise of that earlier matic controversies.” 

work. It is the story of a small town girl Cloth, Crown 8vo. $2.50. 
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“An Enthralling Tale’’—Heywood Broun 


CLARA BARRON 


By Harvey O’HiGains 


Author of “fFulie Cane” 


EVOTING a whole column to an enthusias- 

tic review of this book, Heywood Broun in be, 
the New York Vorld says, in part: “At last I’ve ( 
come upon a one-best-bet in the field of current 
fiction. It is sure to strike everyone as a com- 
manding and absorbing story. This novel I can 
recommend without any reservation. 






c 


‘J 





Arrests the atten- 


tion of the reader through every page.” 
Cloth, Post 800. $2.00 


RELATIONS 
By Sir Harry Jounston 


Author of “The Gay Dombeys”’ 





“TMMENSE variety, immense rich- 

ness of interest and detail,” writes 
the New York Times of this brilliant 
novel. It is the story of a_ self-made 
Englishman whose exploits range from 
political conquests to high adventure in 
the Australian gold fields. 

Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 


A SPORTING CHANCE 
By Marcaret CAMERON 


x 

[pare his utterly impossible 
name — Percival Galahad Brase- 
nose — and the fact that he 1s a million- 
aire’s son, our young hero is a star 
athlete, most emphatically likable, and 
by no means’a prig. Averse to the lime- 
light, he decides to retire from the public 
gaze. Promptly whereupon he falls into 
a perfect ocean of romance — involving 
a distressed damsel, an autocratic father, 
detectives galore, situations neatly bal- 
anced between comedy and melodrama, 
and finally a romance with a fairy-tale 
ending: in short, all the ingredients 
which go to make up a perfectly irre- 
sponsible and perfectly irresistible tale 

of youth and love and laughter. 

Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 
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By the Author of “«-Mracle”’ 


RHODA FAIR 


By CLareNcE BupinGTon KELLAND 








R. KELLAND has sur- “Mr. Kelland is a practiced 
passed himself in this *| story-teller. His Rhoda Fan 
story of Rhoda Fair and her is strongly drawn, and made 


“« 


~_ 


strange quest of happiness. aND ; interesting quite aside from 
It is a quest that leads her iat the adventures she is plunged 
into the brooding mystery of & Pho OG into. The co-ordination gives 
the East and through a series » > meee =the reader more than just a 
of spectacular adventures. ~~. thrilling story.” 

How she at last finds wisdom “Lively action and original 
and love involves one of the situations,” writes the Out- 
strangest spiritual adventures look, while the Philadelphia 
in recent fiction. Inquirer calls it “A real thriller.” 

Writes the Christian Science Monitor, Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 





HOW TO DRAW THE HAPPY GHOST 
CARTOONS By H. H. Basurorp 


By Crare Briccs Author of “ The Corner of Harley Street” 


x 


HESE twenty short stories by an arrest 

A ing English writer have a human quality 
that is most engaging, and an unusual com 
bination of humor, deft characterization and 


good plots. 


Were er ane o: an” . an” o) no. a Or Or a Oa or ee a 
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Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 


COLONEL GORE’S 
SECOND CASE 


By Lynn Brock 





PRACTICAL book, for both beginners 
and professionals, by one of America’s Author of “The Deduction of Colonel Gore 


best cartoonists. “Briggs rells of what 

essential in the education of the cartoonist, = 

the fundamentals that no successful artist 7 

can get along without,” writes the Philadel- TENSE and exciting tale of mystery and 

phia Record, “and the advice to the student \ excitement recounting the further 

seems to us invaluable.” adventures of the amazing Colonel Gore. 
Cloth, Royal 8vo. $3.00 Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 
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“Truth as nearly universal, 

lasting, and sanative as 
mortal man can get at.” 

Professor H. M. Parshley 

In The New York Herald-Tribune 


large 


12 


printings 


WHY WE BEHAVE 


LIKE HUMAN 


BEINGS 


By George A. Dorsey, Ph.D., LL.D. 


\X YILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE says: “‘It is 


to the everlasting credit of 
the intelligence of Ameri- 
cans that this book is 
having a record-breaking 
sale.” 


+4HON 


David Starr Jordan 
President-Emeritus Leland Stanford 
University 





“One of the most remarkable volumes in 
the whole history of popular science.” 


Clarence Darrow 


“The book H. G. Wells might have written 
had he been able.” 





James Harvey Robinson 
Author of “The Mind in the Making” 

“At last a book about ourselves that one 
can cheerily recommend.” 




















Dr. Dorsey’s amazing and pro- 
vocative book presents the 
twentieth century’s answer to 
the oldest query in the world: 
“How can man be happy?” 
His book is re-vitalizing the 
thought of a whole nation. 


512 pages. Bibliography, Index. $3.50 
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By the author of 


PIP 2M 2 


' Rose 


HIS is a story at 
the hill people of 


the Ozarks; sturdy 


BOOKS 


f “*He Was a Man” 


HILL- BILLY 


WILDER LANE 


for character delineation, and the 
easy charm of a born story-teller.” 


— New York World. 


»@ 


DOOD DEDEDE HE 


One He 





Anglo-Saxons who in 
their have 
kept to the pungent 
speech and simple life 


Cloth, Post Svo. $2. IO 


isolation 


BLACK IVORY 


By Potan Banks 


of their colonial ancestors. It is more 
particularly the story of Abimelech 
Baird, a sort of Ozark Abraham 
Lincoln, whose life and romance are 
replete with 


LP LP IP IP IP IMP LHP IP IP IP IP IP IP IMP 


drama and rugged 
beauty. 


Cloth, Post Svo. 


$2.00 


NOVEL of New Orleans in 
THE BATTLE TO 1812 and of the magnifi- 
THE WEAK cent pirate and hero, Jean Lafitte. 
, The New York Times says: “A 

By Hitpa VauGHan of : : 
spirited, colorful, 


interesting ro- 


Oe 4d 6 OE OE OE LE LL ht he hk ht hh ht he 6 hs hk he he 


mance that is sure to entertain and 


LP IP IP IP IM IP IP IP IM IMP IM 


delight those who enjoy romantic 
fiction in a faithful historical 
setting.” 

7 Cloth, Post Svo 


“« 


$2. IO 


HARVEST OF 
YOUTH 


By Epwarp Davison 


HE Main Street of Wales is 


depicted with sure and broad x 
“The Battle to the Weak.’ 

Vaughan handles her 
Welsh scene with fine aptness and 


strokes in 


For Miss 


N exquisite volume of lyric verse 
by one of the most brilliant of 


young English poets. 


reserve, and has, besides, a fine hand Cloth, Post 8vo. $2.00 
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HARPER & BROT HERS + 4Q East 33rd Street r New York 


Canadian Representative: The Mu n Book Compan Ntd., 263 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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A ‘New Novel 
HIGH SILVER 


‘By ANTHONY RICHARDSON 


ITERARY critics in London 
pointed to young Anthony 
Richardson when THE FORUM 
recently scoured England for a new 
serial. Mr. Richardson has already 
convinced a reading public that he 
is a writer worth watching,—and 


reading 


Hicu Sitver is a love story,—a 
tale of character and youth. Tris- 
tram's only playmate in the early 
years of life has been fantasy, and 
life, he learns through the bitter- 
ness of disillusion, is reality. The 
boy's idealism makes him revolt 


against the ‘‘eat or be eaten”’ phi- 


Six instalments, 


FORUM JA wil 
M 


"y 


A Magazine of Controversy 


Edited by 


losophy of his elders; but frustra- 
tion in school, in war, in marriage 
drive him to devastating com- 
promise. High Silver is told 
with beautiful self-control, yet 
with a poignancy that is in keep- 
ing with the idealism of the story 


itself. 


Tue Forum has set a high standard 
of literary excellence and vitality 
in its serials which in the past two 
years have included two ‘‘best 
sellers,’’ The Little French Girl and 
Readers 


ForvuM serials are likely to be “‘one 


Soundings. who follow 


up” on the circulating library. 


beginning May 


7 


7 


Pd 


THe 


7 = 247 Park Ave. 


Fé New York City 


4 ~~ Send Tue Forum for the 
Pa next 6 months. $2 enclosed. 
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A LITERARY 
REPUTATION 


AMUEL JOHNSON, 
J) famous for his Diction- 
perhaps the 
greatest literary personal- 
ity of the 18th century. 

The great secret of his 
literary fame was his vast 
knowledge and 


ary, was 


shrewd 
judgment of books. This 
was inherent in him; for 
old Michael Johnson, his 
father, a bookseller of Lich- 
field, was widely known 
in the Midland Counties of 
England as a great book- 
worm, and one to whom 
everybody went tor literary 
information. 

So, of his more famous 
son, it could be said by his 
contemporaries, that they 
never went to him but they 
parted better instructed. 


This reputation belongs 
to-day to THE TIMES (of 
London) LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT, ‘the most 
famous literary journal in 
the world,’ which has been 
for 23 vears the guide and 
friend of booklovers in 
every part of the world. 


It is the soundest and 
most interesting review 
of new books known to 
literature. Its full and 
authoritative criticisms ; 
its weekly leading article on 
some important literary 
subject, t -ether with its 
complete bibliography, 
notes on sales, and other 
special features have made 
it indispensable to readers 
ot good books everywhere. 


(LONDON) 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 








A Separate and Complete Weekly Journal 
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Dr. Johnson’s House 
No. 8 Bolt Court 
Fleet Street 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


The yearly subscription price of the Literary Supplement of the London 
limes is $4.20. This price includes postage for delivery of the copy direct 
from the publishers to your address. If you wish, you may accept the special 
offer now being made (to U. S. and Canadian subscribers only) of a subscrip- 
tion for both HARPER’s MAGAZINE and the LITERARY SUPPLEMENT for one year 
each for only $5.00 (full value $8.20). Your order for the LITERARY SUPPLE- 
MENT OF THE LONDON Times, or for the special HARPER club offer, should 
be sent to HARPER & BrotuHeErRs, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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For Men 





Same watchin Sterling S tloer, $40.00 
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The patented Tavannes 
jewel setting 





Famous—the world weer! 


For Women What more suitable gift than a Tavannes Watc - 
You'll be conferring pleasure and satisfaction for 
life-time and promoting habits of punctuality. 


One of the many exclusive Tavannes patented fea- 
tures is the ingenious jewel setting. With it a watch- 
maker no longer goes through the tedious hit-and-m 
procedure necessary with the ordinary watch. The 

sell lites jewel slides into a vise-like socket and centers itself. 

£35.00 In fact, all Tavannes parts are so accurate and inter- 
changeable that a thousand Tavannes watches of the 
same model could be dismantled, mixed up in a box 
and then reassembled into a thousand different Tavan- 
nes watches—all perfect time keepers. 

Tavannes Watches are sold in every city throughout 

the world! Should accident occur while traveling in 
Europe, Japan, China or any other country it 1s a 
satisfaction to know that any watchmaker is familiar 
with the Tavannes and can quickly make repairs. 


AON. OG NYO OD GROG ONSAGIY ROS ek ONY “SAC NOON 


i Se? (a a 


WATCHES — right with the Sun 


ADOLPHE SCHWOB, Jn. ‘ r 1 La “wu. Yo : iy ! 110aq é bre co 
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Why wait 
longer? 


. In the home of Burton Homes, 
—what you wanted 1§ here) —weisravaty and wer, so 
y ° will find the Model 30 Recetwing 
ia, : . Set and Model H Radio Speaker. 
Have you been waiting for better programs, better reception and 
simpler instruments before putting a Radio in your home? 
Then there is no need to wait any longer, for real Radio 
enjoyment is here. And to realize it, all you have to do is to try 
the Atwater Kent Model 30 with the ONE Dial Control. It wins 
friends everywhere because it is so easy to operate, so efficient 
and unobtrusive. 
Besides its genuine Single Dial Control, which makes every- 
thing so simple and easy and certain, you get, of course, all the 
other qualities for which Atwater Kent Radio is famous. 
Let an Atwater Kent dealer ‘id 
, y adio 
demonstrate the Model 30 EVERY SUNDAY EVENING Speaker 
with a sweet-toned Atwater The Atwater Kent Radio Artists bring \ Model H. 
, Rte you their summer program, at 9:15 Model 30 
Kent Speaker and f rove to your Eastern Daylight Time, 8:15 Central with battery 
ownsatisfaction that zowRadio Time, through: cable. 


iswhat youwanted Radiotobe. { Mpls. 
; \ St.Paul 
Send for illustrated booklet telling WEEI . . . Boston WGN . . Chicago 
the complete story of WSAI . Cincinnati wor . . Buffalo 
a weap .Washingion ww) . . Detroit 
Atwater Kent Radio. 
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ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY, @. Atwater Kent, Pres., 4707 Wissanickon Ave., Puicapecputa, Pa. 
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Is it worth ag 
dollar a day 


* 


te leave your family 
TEN THOUSAND ? 


Let the Budential show how 
to build or protect an estale 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY o/ AMERICA ( (raul 


EDWARD D, DUFFIELD , President HOME OFFICE. Newark V./. 1 poy pe 
\ | 5 
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Pictures of pre-telephonic times 
seem quaint today. In the streets 
were horses and mud-splashed bug- 
gies, but no automobiles and no 
smooth pavements. 

Fifty years ago homes were heated 
by stoves and lighted by gas or kero- 
sene lamps. There was no domestic 
steam heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motors in the 
home. Not only were there no tele- 
phones, but there were no phono- 
graphs, no radio and no motion 
pictures. 

The telephone permitted the sep- 
aration of business office from fac- 
tory and made possible the effec- 
tive co-ordination of widespread 


activities by a centralized organ- 
ization. It changed the business 
habits of the Nation. 


The amazing growth of the coun- 
try in the past fifty years could not 
have come had not science and in- 
vention supplied the farmer, manu- 
facturer, business man and family 
with many new inventions, great 
and small, for saving time and labor. 
During this period of marvelous in- 
dustrial progress, the telephone had 
its = It has established its own 
usefulness and greatly accelerated 
the development of the industrial 
arts which have contributed so much 
to better living conditions and to the 
advancement of civilization. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED ComPANIES 


laws | 
BELL‘ & SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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SJ we discourage cleaning ihe 
diana Limestone buildings, 
since the venerable antique 
effect produced by weather- 
ing is conceded to be one of 
the great charms of natural 
stone. However, anyone de- 
termined to clean a stone 
building may obtain com- 
plete information on meth- 
ods that will not destroy the 
surface of the stone by writ- 
ing to the Indiana Limestone 
Quarrymen’s Association, 
Service Bureau, Bed- 
ford, Indiana. 
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Design No. 
nd bath 
Limestone he 
howing fl 


401. Bi wngi alow of seven rooms 
Faced wi th a veneer of Indiana 

ng rough rock finish. A folder 
r pl ans will be sent upon request. 
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with large and pretentious mansions, and have 
considered it out of the question for the smaii 
bungalow or more modest home you are intend- 
ing to build, you will be interested to know that 
this is no longer the case. 
Rough-sawed Indiana Limestone can be used as 
a veneer four inches thick over stud frame con- 
struction in such a way as to give the appearance 
of walls of solid stone, and at a much lower cost. 
This is, in fact, the most economical form of 
stone construction, and is especially adaptable for 
bungalows and small homes. The cost of a house 
whose exterior walls are constructed in this man- 
ner will be only five or six per cent more than 
that of one whose walls are faced with brick. 


I’ YOU have always associated the idea of stone 


Our Portfolio of House Designs contains 
detailed description of this form of stone con- 
struction. Send 50c and obtain this interesting 
collection of designs for moderate-sized homes. 


a more 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 753, Bedford, Indiana 
Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 


TOT RPS 
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Protect the Blossoms 


E business of being a parent 

is dificult at best. There are 
days when the children are so exas- 
perating that you forget what they 





+3) 
‘ . 


With positive protection offered 
against two of the most dreaded 
diseases, smallpox and diphtheria, it 
is little short of criminal negligence 


really mean to you. ¥ to overlook these simple precautions. 
But at night, when you steal quietly » * tg Can you call yourself a good parent 
in for a last good-night look, how > 7 é unless you are able to say, “My 
like blossoms they seem—exquisite AS E.; children have the best protection } 
promises of the future. You dream Cape ey. can give them! 

of the things you hope to do for meet ’ : 

them—of the advantages you wish Qe Dp eS wel Even Minor Ailments 
togive them—of the gifts you would GFx. id are Dangerous 

like to lavish upon them. But has it ts 3 hh) More children die f, siliaid 
occurred to you that there is some- a wee 3) ene ee any eg ted 
thing else that perhaps you should ia whooping cough than from dreade 


be doing for them right now? ae 


Today—before it is too late—use 

the great gifts of modern medical science to 
protect your children from disease and to help 
them become. strong and healthy men and 
women , mentally and morally. 





Three Important Things to Do 


These are things which, if not already done, you 
should do at once: 


First. See that your children are vaccinated 
against smallpox. 


Second. Make sure that they have toxin-anti- 
toxin treatments to prevent diphtheria. 


Third. Have them examined at least once a 
year to correct physical defects. Especially, 
teeth, eyes, ears and tonsils should be 
thoroughly inspected; adenoids, when pre- 
sent, should be removed. 


and welfare of its children. 





on everywhere. 


Published by Eon P ian 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance “each year 


For the past three years May Day 
has had a new meaning. It has be- 
come National Child Health Day— 
the day on which every state in our 
country takes stock of the health 


While there have been great gains 
in protecting the lives of children, 
these gains have been accomplished 
by the extraordinarily good work 
done in some parts of the country. 
Tremendous betterment will result 
when the same good work is carried 


scarlet fever. Chicken-pox and 

death. Some of the most contagious 
diseases, such as measles and whooping cough, 
for the first two or three days appear to be 
nothing but “colds”. Even at this stage, be- 


fore the real sickness is recognized, infection of 


others may occur. 


Frequently whooping cough leads to pneumoni 
or permanently injured lungs. 
Unless a child who has measles is 
carefully nursed, — pneumonia, 
mastoiditis or kidney trouble may 
result. 


Do not think that your child 
must have all the children’s 
diseases and “the sooner the 
better.” Protect your boys and 
girls. Health is the greatest 
blessing you can give your chil- 
dren. Now is the time to plan 
for it—in blossom time. 


The New May Day unites us in 
pleasing for more sanitary school 

uildings, for more and better play- 
ground facilities and for unremitting 
supervision of the water, milk and 
food supplies of a community. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has prepared pamphlets 
on the cause, prevention and care of 
Measles, Whooping Cough, Scarlet 
Fever and Diphtheria. They will 
be mailed free and may be invalu- 
able to you. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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STAN NDARD 


GRAND AND action 


acllons 


MADE AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
SINCE 1886 








The Highest Quality Piano Action 
in the World 


Because quality is built into every part, from the most 
minute screw to the resilient maple hammer stems, the 
Standard Piano Action enjoys an enviable position as “the 
highest quality Piano Action in the world.” The action 
is often the ‘‘make” or “break” of piano technique. If 
the piano action is Standard—that is made at Cambridge, 
Mass.—you may rest assured of perfect transmission of 
touch from key to string. When you select your new 
piano be sure that it is Standard equipped. 


SEND TODAY for our booklet describing what is essen- 
tial in a good piano. 


STANDARD ACTION COMPANY 


C. L. McHUGH, Presivent 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Have your piano tuned at least twice a year by a competent tuner. 
Pb FP emp moe sents eh ooh ooh = eh oer ed oh mp moeoon 
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In a | Yatch there can be no substitute for 
ACCURACY 








William R. Hobson, 
conductor of the 
““Century’’ for the 
past eight years, 
carries a Hamilton 
today and has car- 
ried it for the past 
nineteen years. 


NewS 


— 











h : h 7 - ornamented. All have an in- 
at lime ave You f trinsic beauty that will keep 
them fashionable after many 
years of service. 
. ; Your jeweler can show you Hamilton pocket 
answer it approximately, or accurately? and strap watches for men, and charming wrist 
watches for women. Pocket Models from $48 
to $685. Strap Models $50 to $88. Women’s 
Wrist Models $48 to $60. We have prepared 
two very useful booklets, ‘The Care of Your 
Watch” and “The Timekeeper.”” We will send 
both on request. Hamilton Watch — 
861 Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa., 


When you are asked this question do you 


OR over twenty years on almost every road 

in the country there has been one watch that 
railroad men depend on. That watch is the 
Hamilton. 

A Hamilton Watch to suit your individual 
preference may be selected from a number of 
beautiful models. Some are simple, graceful 
and chaste. Some are beautifully engraved and 


4 Hamilton Watch 


Accuracy 








ONE et ee Cc) Nee? RF ee? 
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Without question 


BECAUSE it costs us more to make Fatima 
the retail price is likewise higher. But would 
men continue to pay more, do you think, 
except for genuinely increased enjoyment? 


The fact cannot be denied — they do continue 








What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 








Liccett 4 Myers Tosacco Co. | 
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‘0 Co. 


Buy the new 90-degree eight- 
cylinder Cadillac with the 
same confidence that you buy 
a Government bond. 


Back of this greatest of all 
Cadillacs is an unbroken rec- 
ord of 25 years of world leader- 
ship. Cadillac has never built 
to anystandard but its own— 
and that has been for years, 
and is now, the Standard of 


the World. 


Only out of the wealth of 
Cadillac experience, and 





Cadillac mastery of design and 
technique, could this magnifi- 


cent new Cadillac be created. 


It is the greatest advance in 
design, in engineering, in per- 
formance, in luxury, in value 
that has ever been achieved 
even by Cadillac. 


It is today the finished product 
of an organization that has 
spent 25 years in building to 
an ideal—in owners’ terms, 
“The greatest car Cadillac, or 
anyone, has ever built.” 


Priced from $2995 upward f. o. b. Detroit 


NEW 90 DEGREE 


CADILLAC 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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a Golden Hair Wash will bring back the golden 
hue to naturally blonde hair that has become darkened. 
It will also transform black or brown hair to beautiful auburn or 
chestnut tints, and if lighter or golden shades are desired, applica- 
tions are repeated until the result is achieved. 

The method of producing these charming colorful tints requires 
no degree of skill. Results are secured quickly, easily and safely, 
and are not affected by washing or shampooing. Marchand's Golden 
Hair Wash has been a favorite with French hairdressers in New 
York for over thirty years 


MARCHANDS 


GOLDEN HAIR 
WASH 


Write for free booklet, ‘The Care and Treat- C 
ment of the Hair’’.(Write name and address 

on the margin of the advertisement). Address | 
Charles Marchand Co., Dep't E, 220 West KAS } 3) 


4znd Street, New York 














As anold Keloinator 
user 1 can testify that 
Kelvinator 1s not on 
perfect refrigeration 
but permanent as 
Ue l After seven year 
of service mine ts still 
operating perfectly.” 

(Name on request) 


Perfect automatic refrigeration is Kelvin- 
ator’s permanent contribution to the higher 
standard of living which the present age is 
bringing to the American home. There is 
only one Kelvinator because there is no du- 
plicate of the experience which has made 
Kelvinator what it is today. 
There is a Kelvinator to fit your present refrigerator, 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 2058 West Fort Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 


ator 


tter- 
Oldest Domestic Electric Kefrigeration 
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The Magazine GLASGOW NEWS says — The Magazin 


ee . that detec 
with the greatest Chamibers’s Journal has a sustained and honourable record , tects 
of success unequalled in the history of periodical literature It budding geniu 
number of one were t alyse _ pen yo a g charm this periodical Meredith, Har 
has for readers of all sorts and conditions, i ould perhaps be 
life-long sund chiefly in the fact that the mixture of fiction and fact, ve 
. ie ry opular s so happily blended that moderns mac: 

and a , and popular science i » happil iat P i 

hereditary ' P ‘s from cover to cover almost unaware th at he has their début 
subscribers read ¢ mn ing contained therein. in its pages 


and many famous 














1832—1926 
Chambers’s Journal 


though well-nigh ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD, yet preserves the 
freshness and vigour of youth, presenting each month the BEST OF 
FICTION combined with ATTRACTIVELY-WRITTEN ARTICLES 
ON TOPICS OF WORLD-WIDE INTEREST. 


It is a splendid magazine for the home; indeed, none better 
exists for cultivating in young people a taste for good sound liter- 
ature. A brilliant first novel by Maurice Walsh entitled ‘‘THE KEY 
ABOVE THE DOOR” begins in the part for January 1926: 


The hero is ‘ta compound of gentleman and tramp, hermit and wanderer, scholar 
and ignoramus, realist and idealist, and of many other things as well.”’ 


4 TYPICAL TRIBUTE 
10 Gordon Place, 
Kensington, 
OF CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, London, W. 


umbers’s Journal was a household word in our family and the bound volumes 


ng the bast few years I have lost sight of it, possibly because the bookstalls 
1 n futuristic covers, but I am glad to say that I have met with it 
iat it re ti iins all its admirable features. I wish to express my appre- 
tor the ve reat pleasure I derive from its pages. 
iat part rly appea I it Cl ers’s Journal is that all your contributors appear 
to be experts in thei ir patti ir line, ar have n only the ability to write entertainingly but 
h knowledg 


can assure y pu that Ts ll sing the praises of your Journal far an ice and mention it to all 
it longo lif nroanerit 


fc 


To Bookseller — or W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., Edinburgh: 
Please send me Chambers’s Journal for one year, beginning with the 
issue. I enclose $3.50. 


Subscribe for 1926, and no doubt at the end of the year you will confirm the opinion of our thou- 
sands of readers that the Magazine which never disappoints is Chambers's Journal. 








PEO, SORES, Hos THE LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH says — W. & R. 
Annual . nee ‘ ; CHAMBERS, Ltd. 
Duthiosinient With conspicuous success ‘Chambers’s Journal ll 
ubscription, maintains the high standard to which it has attained 38 Soho — 
P including during many years. Without any claptrap assistance LONDON, W. ! 
‘ostage to any Address of ‘ashy illustrations or s tional letterpress it af- and 
aa Uinaiee an" Anedl of te strations ensational letterpress it < ; 
¥; = fords both entertainment and instruction, while the 339 High Street 


14 6. ; 
(U.S. A., $3.50) articles are, one and all, well written.”’ EDINBURGH 
wesc 1 
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4} LINCOLN 


In the two-passen 
ger Coupe, Judkins 
has admirably in 
terpreted the fleet 
ness and power of 
the Lincoln in the 
sweep and symme- 
try of body lines. 


IMPANY 














hen the first glorious day of 
sinks in the 18th cup—when 
soft mellow twilight 


No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the choicest Turkish and 

Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the triumph of expert blenders. Even the Camel 

cigarette paper is the finesi—made especially in France. Into this one brand of cigarettes is 
concentrated the experience and skill of the largest tobacco organization in the world, 





golf is over—and the final putt 


the tense moments end in 


—have a Camel! 


WHEN it’s glorious evening on the 
greens. And the last long putt drops 
home on the 18th hole—have a Camel! 

For, all the world over, Camel adds 
of its own friendly goodness to ex- 
hilarating days and restful evenings. 
Camel fragrance and taste add joyous 
zest to healthful hours in the open. 
Camels never tire your taste, or leave a 
cigaretty after-taste, no matter how 
liberally you smoke them. This is the 
inside story of Camel success — their 
choice tobaccos and perfect blending 
make them the utmost in cigarettes. 

So, this fine spring day, as you eagerly 
start for life’s fairway, when your first 
glorious birdie ends its breathless flight. 
When you leave the long course to 
start home, tired and joyous — taste 
then the smoke that’s admitted cham- 
pion among the world’s experienced 
smokers. Know, then, the mellowest 
fragrance that ever came from a 
cigarette. 


Have a Camel! 


Our highest wish, if you do not yet know 
Camel quality, is that you try them. We 
invite you to compare Camels with any other 
cigarette made at any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco ee 
Winston-Salem, 








MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Styles for every 


room in the house 


Plain and Pastel Flat Finish 


tints thatean be hung as they come, or 


stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended 


Decorative Flat Finish 
onventional and foliage patterns, neu 
tral toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproduc 
tions of tapestry, grass-cloth, leather 


ind various fabrics 


Brocade and Metallic Finishes 


n embossed effects for panel treat 


ments and trimmings 
Enamel Finish 


plain colors, tile efYeets and decorative 
patterns, tor kitchens, bathrooms, etc, 


k 


| Ceara? 


Look fort 
@ trademark « 
bacl of the 


Style illustrated 

: is reproduction 

i e of No. R4140 
' (% actual size) 


Life insurance for charming walls 


HARMING walls must wrong with the walls. Its 
be healthy walls. Wall 


coverings that are soiled, 


sturdy tabrie back cuddles up 
tight against the plaster and 
eracied, or torn don’t look keeps it) from = cracking, ot 
healthy, whatever may be 
the state of the plaster. And 


cracked, loosene d and stained 


cracks from showing through. 
The evenly-laid surface otf 
durable oil colors keeps air 
plaster makes an unhealthy and moisture from seeping 
wall, whether the decorations 

show it or not 


through to the plaster and 
crazing it, and at the sam 
time makes it possible to 
wipe the walls clean with a 
damp cloth, 


There is five times as much 
wall and ceiling space in a 
house, as there is floor space, 
and the walls at least are on Sanitas is life insurance fo: 
the eve level. You can cover your walls—it keeps the 
up a bad spot on the floor, charm from dying. It’s a 
but when something goes investment, not an expense. 
wrong with the wall, its face 


shows it. 


68STTAR 


Sanitas Modern Wall Cov- 


ering keeps things from going 


Ask your decorator to show you the new 
Sanitas styles. 


Write to us for samples and descriptive booklet. 


THe STANDARD TEXTILE Propucts Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. 32, New York 


When you visit Atlantic City, see the Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier 








- Tirst to he 


seen are the 
windows 


O, \LL elements that go to make 


r scheme, most conspicuous 

ndows. It is through them 
the brightest 
-ver enters your home. 


light comes, 


windows, what does day- 


Does it show a smooth 


be pangs tinted window 
, or ugly cracks and pinholes 
basal 


os) 


1 relief 
are planning new windows, 
y that will last. 


Lasting beauty 


Bek ENS Se 
for a few cents more 











nd pinholes appear quickly in ing and unrolling, the jerking and Tre Cuas. W. BRENEMAN ComMPANY 


hades which are made with 

le filling of chalk or clay that 
breaks and falls out, leaving 
aks against the light 
lin has no filling. It is much 
tly-woven linen, strong and 
vith weight and body enough 

it always straight and smooth. 
sts the constant strain of roll- 


an-Horan Co., 


tida Brenlin Co., Jacksonville, Fla 





llaboration with interior decora- 
subject matter of this book is authori- 
1 correct. It is generously illustrated 
ins many valuable suggestions on the 

f window decoration. Use the coupon 
o secure this valuable booklet for only 


han half the cost of printing alone) 


Inc., New York City; 
faxwell & Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; 
; The Breneman-Sommers Co., 
Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 


snapping of the wind. Rain will not 
discolor it. And its beautiful tints, 
ajplied by hand, resist fading in the 
sun. Brenlin wears two or three 
times as long as the ordinary shade, 
yet it costs only a few cents more. 
The name Brenlin is embossed or per- 
forated on the edge of every Brenlin 
shade. Be sure it’s Brenlin when you buy. 


Dealers may also be supplied by 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Md.; 


re MapveE 


Name 


“The oldest window shade house in America” 
2087 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
6th St. at Chelton Ave., Camden, N.J. 





seneme 


Scratch a piece of 
ordinary window 
shade material light- 
ly. Tiny particles of 
chalkor clay’ fillin 
fallout. BRE a 
has no filling. 
oulwears pe. 
ordinary shades 


Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas; 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Inc., Portland, Ore.; 
D.N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


nlin 


Ie CI -wearing 
Winvow Suave material 
The Chas. W. Breneman Company, 2087 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Enclosed find ten cents (stamps or coin). Please send me your booklet, Mak- 
ing the Windows Beautify Your Home, together with free samples of Brenlin. 


The Rainier Shade Co., Seattle, Wash. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Chicago, IL 
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WE HESITATE TO DISTURB YOU 


N an occasion when 
the merits of a 
great actor were 
not being fully 
compensated = at 
the box office, he 
published—so the 
story goes—a spirited announcement 
something like the following: 

“Mr. Richard Mansficld hesitates 
to disturb the people of Philadelphia, 
but begs leave to announce that he 1s 
giving nightly performances of Rich- 
ard III at the —— Theatre.” 

In something of the same mood 
Tue Quatity Group lifts its voice 
amid the roar of publicity. 

We are aware that in drawing this 
parallel—even with an artist of se- 
cure fame—we violate a sacred rule of 
advertising. We shall be charged with 
taking the defensive ! 

But history sparkles with instances 
of so-called defensiv es which proved 
to be the most effective tactics for 
aggressive advance. 

It would be foolish to pretend that 
the huge increment in national ad- 
vertising has crowded the pages of 
THe Quatitry Group. 


It never has, and it never will. 


These are not “mass mediums.” 

They have continuously carried a 
profusion of advertising appropriate 
to their clientele. And of course they 
want more. 

We know that a good many adver- 
tisers who belong in THE Qua.ity 
Group have been blinded to its worth 
by the glare of great circulations. 

We do not propose to have our 
strength measured by rule of thumb, 
which takes account only of quan- 
tity, regardless of quality. 

We shall not yield to the mania for 
millions. 

Our business is still the publication 
of magazines, not the operation of 
common carriers for advertising. 

Our chief concern is still literature 
and journalism, not merchandising. 
For that very reason we believe our 
magazines to be the more effective 
mediums. 

You can not estimate the 700,000 
of THe Quaurry Group in terms of 
any other 700,c00. Study the publi- 
cations themselves and judge for 
yourself why this volume of circula- 
tion is far more valuable than 700,- 
ooo anywhere else. 

If that be defensive, make the most 
of it. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
THE WORLD'S WORK 


Over 700,000 Copies Sold Each Month 
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DANDRUFF r 


Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. _Iilustration 
Reproduced from Hazen's 
“Diseases of the Skin.” 
C. V. Mosby, Publisher 


Dandruff is a disease difficult to 
cure, but easy to check. Read below 
about the best way to combat it. 


Do something about it! 


DanprurF is a danger signal. If 
you have it you should do something 
about it. 

Perhaps you never knew it before, 
but dandruff is a germ disease. It 
spreads by infection from _ personal 
contact, as with the common use of 
combs and brushes. Children, for in- 
stance, are never troubled with dan- 
druff until actually infected by some 
contact. 

Dandruff is a disease difficult to 
cure but easy to check. It has a ten- 
dency to reappear, unless properly 
treated, and often brings with it the 
possible loss of hair or actual baldness. 

The ideal treatment to combat dan- 
druff conditions is the systematic use 
of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 

We have received hundreds of un- 
solicited letters from Listerine users, 
who are most enthusiastic in their 


claims for what Listerine will do in 
this way. If you are troubled with 
dandruff you owe it to yourself to try it. 

Using Listerine for dandruff is not 
complicated. You simply douse it on 
your scalp, full strength, and massage 
thoroughly. The effect is antiseptic, 
cleansing and healing. And you will be 
amazed to see how this treatment, fol- 
lowed systematically, combats dandruff. 

Moreover, Listerine will not discolor 
the hair nor will it stain fabrics. 

Not only men but women have be- 
come devoted users of Listerine for 
this purpose — women, particularly, 
since bobbed hair has been in vogue 
and has made them more conscious of 
dandruff if it happened to be present. 

Try Listerine this way. Used sys- 
tematically, the results are almost 
miraculous !— Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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DO YOU KNOW 


HOW the big busines WHAT the leaders in this 


men of today reached their nation are thinking and 
high positions? planning? 


HOW to meet the servant HOW to find greater 


problem in your home? success, better pay, more 
— leasant work? 

WHERE workers and P 

employers have succeeded WHEN your food is 


in solving their problems? _ likely to shorten — rather 





than lengthen — your life? 
WHO were “Advice to 6 y 


the lovelorn” and what is JWHO built a $10,000 
she like? home with $27 capital ? 


You will find a wealth of entertainment, inspiration 
and practical help ready for you in every number of 


SUCCESS 


Notice the SAVINGS shown on the COUPON! 
Sign and send it TODAY! 





Success, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription as checked below. 
rWO WHOLE YEARS 4.00 
for (J One year for 
Saving $2 m the single (Saving me soc) 


| will send my check on receipt of your bill. (By enclosing your remittance now, you can avoid 
all further bother 


My Name is 
Street 
City 


H-MAY 
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Not a trace of infection 


The dentist is equipped to detect the 
minutest indication of trouble in the 
mouth. He can prevent serious teeth 
decay and search out hidden poison 
pockets dangerous to the health. See 
him at least twice a year if for nothing 
more than to get a clean bill of health. 











Pyorrhea attacks 4 out of 5 


pink and healthy. It cleanses 
the teeth thoroughly and gives 
them that sparkling whiteness 
which is such an asset to your 
smile. 

Remember, four out of five is 


Four out of five of your friends 
past forty, and many younger, 
succumb to the assault of 
grim pyorrhea. And careless- 
ness alone is to blame. 

Resolve today to remove 
pyorrhea’s menace by brushing 
teeth and gums regularly night 
and morning with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. 

Forhan’s keeps pyorrhea away 
or checks its course if used regu- 
larly and used in time. It con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which dentists use to fight 
pyorrhea. 

It is a pleasant tasting denti- 
frice the entire family likes. It 
firms the gums and keeps them 


pyorrhea’s count. Delay may 
mean no end of trouble and ex- 
pense. Why not start today with 
Forhan’s as a safeguard? At all 
druggists 35c and 6oc in tubes, 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhanys 


FOR THE GUMS é 


If 








MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE .. IT CHECKS” PYORRHEA 
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War should concern parents more t} 


C oncern i n themselves? 
gS This may sound like a riddle. But the 
swer is plain. Neither children nor m 
P A R E N T ™ children, health, wealth, nor happin: 
should be as constantly their concern 
the problem of themselves — as paret 
Future parents will simply have to ta 
as much scientific interest in their ow 
conduct as they do in their childre: 
diet. Until then, society will go On wre 
tling against great odds with hordes 
mentally rickety youngsters, many 
them incurably handicapped. 


There is today abundant knowledge | 
instruct parents in the rudiments of their 
jobs. Like all science, it is incomplete, 
but endless ills can be avoided by the 
intelligent application of what we already 
know. . 
The purpose of this book, the tenth in the 
New Republic Dollar Series is to make a 
very valuable selection of this knowledge 
available to parents who are concerned 
and to those who are concerned about 
parents. Price $1.00, 300 pages, bound 
in soft green covers. 








A SYMPOSIUM ON 
PRESENT-DAY PARENTHOOD 





PART V: LEISURE AND EDUCATION 
1. Youth and Play-Time, by Miriam Van Waters. 
PART I: THE FAMILY OF TODAY 2. The Effect of Machine-Made Recreation on 
1. New Relations of Men and Women as Family Family Life, by John M. Cooper, Ph.D. 3. Va- 
Members, by Beatrice M. Hinkle, M.D. 2. The cations as Educational Opportunities, by Mrs. 
Mother in the Present-Day Home, by Ethel Puffer Henry Moskowits. 
Howes, Ph.D. 3. The Father in the Present- 2 be as : 
i Mien ter Mies, Bene. PART VI: THE PARENTS’ OUTLOOK ON LIFE 
; ; : 1. Is Religion Uniting or Separating Us? by George 
PART Il: THE FAMILY AND THE COMMUNITY A. Coe, Ph.D. 2. Parents, the Constant and 
1. ‘The Nursery School: A Response to New Needs, Inevitable Educators of Their Children, by Anna 
by Helen T. Wooley, Ph.D. 2. Getting Away Garlin Spencer. 3. Freedom for the Child 
from the Family: The Adolescent and His Life What Does It Mean? by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Plans, by Leta S. Hollingworth, Ph.D. 3. The ; : 
Family as Coordinate of Community Forces, by 


Ernest R. Groves, Ph.D. 


PART III: PARENTS AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY *JJ attached to this blank and 
om ’ 7 Vy, . 

1. The Importance of the Karly Years, by Dr. D. A. A Dollar Bill *"* to New Repusuic, Inc., 
T 
E 


Contents of the Volume 


1. 2. From Childhood to Youth, by Marion 421 West 21st Street, New York, will bring you post 
Kentworthy, M.D. 3. Confronting the World paid a copy of Concerning Parent (A 
The Adjustments of Later Adolescence, by of Dollar Books sent on request.) 
Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 
PART IV: TEACHERS AND THE CHANGING EDUCATION a 
1. Training Teachers to See the Whole Child, by 
Francis Mitchell Froelicher. 2. The Individual 
in the Group, by W. 7. Root, Ph.D. 3. Newer 
Meanings of Discipline, by William Heard Kil- 
patrick, Ph.D. in full 


l 
how 
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~ The Best Players 


4 Have a Great Respect for the Rules of the Game 





Fl =‘ Theve Ave Rules Governing HERE are three rules of health. Masticate every- 
Life As Well As Sports thing thoroughly. Eat some fruit or green salad 

with at least two meals. Spend an hour or longer in 
the open every day. 

Nothing can take the place of moderation, exercise, and alternate 
rest and work. But present day customs make it almost impossible 
to live the simple life, and here, ENO gives timely aid. 

One of the banes of present day living is what is known as in- 
testinal sluggishness. ENO assists in correcting this condition with- 
out bringing into the system anything doubtful or drastic. ENO 
acts gently and harmlessly and therefore has its place “‘first thing 
in the morning.” 


THE WORLD - FAMED 


EFFERVESCENT 
he BE N €} 


LAXATIVE TRADE MARKa 
THE WORLD-FAMED EFFERVESCENT SALT 








At cAll Druggists 


Handy size, suitable for the traveling bag, 75c. Household size, $1.25. 


Sales Agents : 
Prepared only by HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ine. 
J. C. ENO, Limited, : Fad eg S > 171 Madison Ave., New York 
London, England . os ae ; BS ‘alt Toronto Sydney Wellington 








FARAH HDD. DD BD. GDS. 
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_ Group Life Insuranc: 


Kroydon Golf Clubs What Are You Doing About It ? 


Over 9,000 employers of the U. S. A. . 

LTHOUGH founded on tradi- | pt Insurance on the lives of 3,00 
: d : | employees. 

; tional and conventiona | It covers groups of employees under one px 

lines, Kroydon Golf Clubs have without medical examination, in amx 

. from $500 to $10,000 per employee at 

added refinements, and a nice cost. Permanent Total Disability inclu 


adjustment of weight and bal- without extra charge. 

ance, which provide more power eae cd INSURANCE protection for 
. ployees of factories, stores an usit 

anda higher degree of accuracy. concerns is steadily increasing. It has pri 


of value to those adopting it. Others wl! 
Sold by golf “pros” and at the best stores take it up as soon as they learn of its u 


e fulness. 
Made in 68 Models Our book on “ GROUP LIFE INSURANCE” 
will be mailed without obligation. It \ 
' repay careful reading. Our well develo; 
facilities and personnel, especially trai: 
M A F ARL A N E in Group Insurance, are at your service 
Autographed Model 16 
Driver— Brassie—Spoon 
A powerful, medium sized club 
hardened and water-proofed by y 
the Kroydonite process. fa LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Designated as“‘ideal” by the OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
1925 Open Champion. 4 STRONG COMPANY over Sixty 


/ ears in Business. Liberal as to Con- 
With ; tract, Sufe and Secure in Every 
HICKORY sie 
SHAFT ‘ 


eae PABA AOA AA 
STEEL = ie “8 ~~ ~s “8 ~S “S ~~ %S ‘s 


SHAFT 

$10.50 

Kroydon Mashie N O- 8 GARDENING 

Ton eee GAT 36.00 WITH BRAINS 


Made of hardened, heat-treat- 


ed steel. Gives many yardsof /) , By Henry Te Finck 


added distance; unusually 
powerful and easy to play. 

















Way. 

















LUTHER BURBANK, the world’s 
most famous gardener, says: 
“It is the best that has so far 
been written on garden subjects.” 








. | FASCINATING treatise on how to 

* grow flowers, fruit and vegetables in 

The New Woven Grip ‘ oN your own gardens. Much practical in- 
e Hands | formation, but in no sense dry fact and 

—Easy onth m- statistics. It gives you the benefit of the 

Soft, springy, a || author’s fifty years’ experience as a 

fortable, saat e | horticultural epicure. 

slip. WO club 

shaft of each club. 











Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
Write for illustrated catalog 


The Ksoydon Co., Hilton. N.J.} | BBOOOBBONIS 
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A Crane double faucet 
with swinging spout, 
with convenience as 
great as its quality. 


CRANE VALVES 


Johns-ManvilleWauke- 
= plant was designed 

y Johns-Manville 
engineers and erected 
under their supervision. 
PipinginstalledbyW.A. 
Pope,Chicago. Theillus- 
tration above shows the 
six‘een-inch main steam 
header in the 10,000 h.p. 
pease plant In each 

viler lead, there is a 
gate valve,a non-return 
valve, an angle valve, 
and a long-radius pipe 
bend. All Crane quality. 


When engineers build for themselves 





OME forty miles north of Chicago, on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, is the 
Waukegan plant of Johns-Manville, Inc. Its 
thirty-one acres of floor space for the manu- 
facture of asbestos products are served by 
five miles of railroad sidings, a private 
ship canal, and a 10,000 h.p. power plant. 


When so vast an institution selects Crane 
valves, fittings, and piping for its entire 
installation, the tribute to Crane quality 
is impressive. In this instance the com- 
.nendation of Crane is doubly notable be- 
cause Crane piping materials were spec- 
ified by Johns-Manville power engineers, 
whose experience “covers the continent.” 


In line of duty, they are constantly study- 
ing piping equipment in the leading power 
plants from coast to coast. From actual 
observation of Crane materials in use, 
they knew the value of the 71-year Crane 
reputation. They had checked Crane safe- 
ty, dependability, and economy; not in 
books of blue-prints and figures, but in 
the pages of actual experience. 


In place of a large factory, you may direct 
a city water works, or just a small home. 
You may need a giant gate valve or only a 
faucet for a kitchen sink. In either case, 
to insure the service that engineers ap- 
prove, always specify Crane. 


CRANE 


PIPING MATERIALS TO CONVEY AND CONTROL STEAM, LIQUID, OIL, GAS 


WRITE CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
2 CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 








The Oldest American Fire and 


Marine Insurance Company 


Founded 1792 


Accumulations of paper and rubbish in 
cellars and yards, in homes, offices and tac- 
tories, cause a loss of property worth millions 
of dollars a vear. A costly rubbish pile! 

Clean-Up Week, as it is observed in orderly 
communities throughout the country, is an 
important step in the right direction. But 
every week should bea Clean-Up Week. The 
smallest accumulation of rubbish is a menace 
to life and property. 


Don’t allow rubbish and litter to collect 
anywhere about your property. Only good 
housekeeping can eliminate this fire hazard. 
The North America Agent in your commun.- 
ity can help.you eliminate other causes of 
preventable fire... Ask him about Fire Pre- 
vention in its relation to complete fire 
protection. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance CACCP! tle 
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“That's What I Call Coffee!” 


AVE you ever passed a coffee rcaster’s and 
caught the tempting coffee aroma that floated 
out on the air? Have you longed for coffee that 
would taste as good as that roasting coffee smelled? 








Now you can have it! White House Coffee fulfills with its 
flavor the promise it makes with its fragrance. This is because 
the flavor is roasted in by the special White House roasting 
process. @ Insist on White House Coffee always. Then you'll 


| Pe Rrra 
be sure to have in your cup all of Nature’s rich coffee good- ( ‘@) FF E E 
ness —steaming, fragrant, delicious. Then you'll completely = 

UWINELL- WRIGHT Mi 


AN 


satisfy the most exacting coffee critic you serve. 


‘* The Flavor is Roasted In!’’ 


COFFEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY _ Boston, Mass. + Chicago, Ill. + Portsmouth, Va. 





DIRECTLY BEFORE 
THE EYES OF 
EIGHT MILLION 
DRIVERS 


WV HEN nearly half 


of all the drivers in 
America have already 
selected the Boyce Moto 
Meter as their insur- 
ance against damage 
from overheating there 
mist be good reason. 
There is. 


These eight million seal 


(EE TYVPPPYY YE pDyyVVIY 
“ — 


know, as the makers of Cuil 
Boyce Moto Meters 
knew 12 years ago, that 


their motor — an in- 
strument which never 
requires adjustment 
and outlives any car. 
Its noticeable rise will 
always enable you to 
detect motor trouble. 
Its unique combination 
of beauty and downright 
utility makes it not mere- 
ly a radiator ornament 


% 


——— of the moment, but the 


permanent mark of the 
driver who is kind to 
his motor. 


. . . 


Dealers everywhere have 


the logical place for a Standard Model —Ten Dollars the Boyce Moto Meter on 


motor heat indicator is 

on the radiator cap, always in the direct 
line of driving vision, where it is not 
necessary to shift the eyes from the 


road to the crowded dashboard. 


They realize too that in the Boyce Moto 
Meter they havea constant safeguard for 


sale in various designs. 
models and prices—$3.50 to $15.00. Three 
minutes after you buy it, the Boyce Moto 
Meter starts to guard your motor. 


NOTE: We also manufacture Boyce Moto Meters 
Jer dashboard or steering column installutior 
Thousands of these are now in use on autom 
biles and U. S_ Army & Navy aeroplanes 
Whatever type of heat indicator you prefer, you 
can obtain in a genuine Boyce Moto Meter 


BOYCE 
Moro 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
The name *‘ Moto Meter’’ is the registered trade-mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


al NE of Nature’s great gifts to the South is an abun- 


dance of water power, much of which has been 
harnessed for Industry. 


This is one of the things which has influenced the 
building of many factories in the South during the last 
quarter century. 

Perhaps you, too, are planning to have your business sooner 
or later share the advantage of this abundance of indus- 
trial power by establishing a mill or factory in the South. 


When you bring these plans to a focus, it will be well 
to remember that the South is an immense territory; 
that all sections are not equally powered; that no section 
is equally adapted to a// kinds of industry or of indus- 
trial power loads. 

This is a subject which will be well worth discussion with this 
organization of Engineers if you are considering an industrial 
move in the South. Meanwhile you will be interested in reading 
“Factories for the Future,” a copy of which awaits your request. 


J. E. StrRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


Greenville Chattanooga 
South Carolina ‘ Tennessee 


Gaston Shoals Plant 
of the South Carolina 
Gas and Electric Co., 
now one of the Bar- 
stow properties. It és 
one of a number of 
hydro-electric stations 
d:signed by and built 
under the supervision 
of J. E. Sirrine @ 
Company. 


ON THE SOUTH 
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“Two 
incomes are 
better than 


’ 


one’ 


Putting your dollars to work 


HENEVER there is a waterfall to be harnessed, an in- 

dustry to be developed, a public improvement to be made 
or a new human want to be satisfied, dollars are invited to go to 
work for their owners. 

The best way to keep your dollars busy is to invest them regu- 
larly in the bonds of worthy enterprises. Thus employed, they 
will produce a second income, a dependable income which con- 
tinues regardless of how your own personal earning capacity is 
affected. 

Our offices in fifty leading cities are ready to advise you in the 
selection of suitable offerings. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS ACCEPTANCES SHORT TERM NOTES 
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Power and Light Securities 
By PAUL TOMLINSON 


HE business of supplying power and 

light is a public utility service and 
one of the most stable of industries; 
people continue to use electric light, and 
yas stoves, and to require heat for their 
homes even if business generally is in a 
state of depression. A steady demand 
for what a corporation has to sell makes 
for security of that corporation’s bonds 
and stocks. For a period of thirty 
years prior to the War it has been figured 
that the risk of receivership per $100 of 
securities outstanding for the indus- 
trials was $2.07; for railroads $1.84; and 
for public utilities $0.37. A little over 
a year ago it was estimated that of the 
railroad securities outstanding 1.1% 
were in default compared with only 
14% of power and light securities. 


HE Standard Daily Trade Service 
4 reports that of the forty-one indus- 
trial preferred stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange in 1905, fifteen, 
or 36.6%, have paid dividends regularly, 
and that of the fifty-eight railroad pre- 
ferred shares, eleven, or 19% have paid 
dividends regularly. A careful analy- 
sis, made by Bonbright and Company, 


of the dividend records of practically 
every electric power and light company 
with gross earnings of $1,500,000 a year 
and upwards,—the combined capitaliza- 
tion of which represents about 90°7, of 
the industry,—shows that: 

1. Current cash dividends are being 
paid on all of the first preferred 
stocks. 

2. In no case are there accumulated 
back dividends unpaid. 

3. In fifteen cases dividends have 
been deferred, but have subse- 
quently been paid off in stock 
or cash. 

4. In all other cases (107) the pre- 
ferred stocks have unbroken 
records. 

This is an impressive showing, and of 
course if the preferred stocks of power 
and light companies can earn their div- 
idends so regularly it goes without say- 
ing that interest on the bonds and other 
prior obligations are well safeguarded. 


VER seven billion dollars are in- 
vested in the electric power and 
light industry in this country. Present 
annual gross earnings are about $1,400,- 
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000,000 a year, an increase of over five 
hundred million dollars in five years, 
and an increase of about a billion dollars 


electric consumers, of whom only about 
twelve million are now using electricity, 
leaving about eight million prospective 
in ten years. For the past quarter cen- future customers. Nor does this take 
tury the electric power and light in- into consideration the probable incress¢ 
dustry has practically doubled every five in population, and the growth and 
years. A remarkable growth. expansion of industry. Of our railroad 
muieage only about 1°¢ is electrified, and 
yet electrically driven locomotives have 

future a survey made by the “Elec- been proven practicable. Of the six | 
trical World” indicates that during the million farms in the United States 8s’ ; 
next ten years the electric energy gen- are without electricity. 








N considering possibilities for the 
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Less than 54! , 
erated will triple, the gross revenue will of the population of the United States 
more than double, and at least six 
billion dollars will be spent on exten- 
sions and improvements. 


AN el 
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lives in electrically lighted dwellings. 
Less than 60°; of the industrial power 
load is electrically generated. During 
1924 the gross sales of domestic electric 
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T has been estimated that there are appliances were estimated at seven hun- | 

now within reach of the lines of the dred and fifty million dollars, and the 

electric power and light corporations use of electrical devices in the home \ 
. . . . . l 

approximately twenty million potential increases every year. i 
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HE PROGRESS of the electric light and power 
and manufactured gas industries is in part attri- 
butable to the enterprise and vision of the institu- 
tion known as the holding or investment company. 


MIDLAND UTILITIES COMPANY is an investment 
company controlling public utilities which serve 194 
Indiana and Ohio communities. It gives these subsidiaries the 
benefit of massed purchasing power, financial stability and expert 
engineering, legal and accounting facilities. 








Subsidiaries’ electric sales in 1925 increased 74% over 1924; gas 
sales increased 20%. 


Write for list of offerings yielding about 7%. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
St. Louis Milwaukee Indianapolis Louisville 
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PIONEERS aez£,, . 
IN 
PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


One of the largest Public Utility 


systems under a single management 


gi HE system of Standard Gas and Electric 
Company directly serves a total of 1,200 
communities, with an estimated population of 
5,500,000, in nineteen states. 


Larger cities in this group include Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Tacoma, San Diego, Minneapolis, 
Saint Paul, Louisville, Oklahoma City and 
Pueblo. 


Combined assets exceed $750,000,000. Gross 
earnings of present operated utilities were 
$137,324,816 in 1925. 

Approximately 1,400,000 electric and gas 
customers are served by operated properties, 
which have an electric generating capacity of 
1,478,933 horsepower, a considerable part of 
which is water power, and 35,655 miles of trans- 
mission and distributing lines. 


Investment in Standard Gas and Electric Company 
assures the protection of wide property distribution 
and specialized, long experienced management. 

Write for descriptive literature BK-355. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


231 So. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 


Investments Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 
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cb ehind the 
uarante 


APITAL and surplus of $10,500,000 
and total resources of $36,500,000 
indicate very clearly to the investor 
the financial strength of the Maryland 
Casualty Company and its standing among 
the great surety companies of the world. 
It is this Company which guarantees un- 
conditionally the payment of principal and 
interest on the first mortgages that secure 
each issue of Securtry Bonps. Other fac- 
tors indicating the exceptional strength of 
these bonds are as follows: 
Completed properties only 
Three reliable appraisals 
Loans average only 45°) 
Only short maturities 
Legal for national banks 
Maryland Trust Co., Trustee 
Security Bonps are the direct obligation of the 
Security Bond and Mortgage Company and are of- 
fered to investors with the recommendation of the 
following investment bankers: 
J.A. W. Iglehart & Company 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D.C. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Clarksburg, VW Va. 
Bodell & Company 
New York Boston Providence 
Harrison, Smith & Company 
New York Philadelphia 
King, Blackburn & Company 


Atlanta, Ga. 


% SECURITY | 
BONDS 


Denominations: $1,000, $500 and $100 
Maturities: 1, 2, 3, 4 and § years 
Tax Refund: Up to § mills in any State 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., 

102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
booklet, “Security Bonds.” 





City 








NE great advantage enjoyed by 

public utilities is the small Jabor 
risk; that is to say the percentage of 
gross earnings devoted to labor cosis js 
extraordinarily low. The average of al! 
public utility power and light companies 
is under 20%, and in hydro-electric 
companies it is still less; for a railroad 
this charge averages between 40°, and 
50%, and with wages what they are 
to-day it is easy to appreciate what this 
means to the utilities. 


T is estimated that there are two 

million holders of bonds and stocks 
of public utilities in the United States. 
In the year 1924 alone two hundred and 
fifty-four million dollars of public utility 
securities were sold to customers and 
employees. This customer ownership 
is a decided benefit to the issuing cor- 
poration, and anything that helps the 
corporation naturally helps the security 
owner too. A corporation which can 
sell its securities direct to its customers 
obtains the new capital it needs at a 
minimum cost; the market value of 
its securities is stabilized by this sort 
of distribution; its credit position is 
strengthened; and thrift and community 
interest are encouraged and promoted. 
Another distinct advantage of customer 
ownership is the fact that politicians 
will hesitate to attack corporations 
which are owned by the people whose 
votes put them in office. 


HE electric light and power business 

is a comparatively new one. Like 
all new enterprises it had to make its 
way and prove to the investing public 
that its securities were worthy of atten- 
tion. That these efforts have met with 
success is evidenced by the active inter- 
est in public utilities which exists to-day 
and which seems to be steadily increas- 
ing. It is estimated that the banks and 
the life insurance companies in_ this 
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NE of America’s big Banks established the investment standards tq which 
O these real estate securities conform. ... One of America’s great Surety 
ete Companies guarantees the first mortgages as to principal and interest. . . . More 
road than 200 Investment Committees have indorsed the bonds as Bank investments. 
and 
are The widespread acceptance by banks and bankers of real estate bond issues underwritten by 
this Tue Batrimore Trust Company is due to several factors which are quite as important 
to individual investors as to financial institutions and dealers in investment securities. 



































dlles 


1 Tue Battimore Trust Company itself is one of Banks and bankers the world over have been doing 
. 


two America’s big banks; it handles each year, in its ; e business for many years with the United Spates 
k Banking and Trust Departments, investments amount- a & pope ee + gee #48,000,900 7 

OK : ete rk ‘ L 
ing to many millions of dollars; and hence its judgment they know the strengt and yes paralesalligesdt..commeonsnpAb 
ate . : ea nen. principal and interest on the first mortgages securing 
ALES, on real estate bonds, in which its Underwriting Depart- : . 


these bonds; and they know also the strength and value 


and ment specializes, is regarded by banks and bankers as og the guarantee of title by the New York Title & 
ility authoritative. o " . Mortgage Company (resources $29,000,000). 


and Many other banks besides THe BALTIMorE Trust In addition there are such factors as availability for trust 
ship e Company have been invited to make the most funds, a yield above the general bond market average, 
ig satisfactory marketability, institutional trusteeships, 


thorough investigation of these bond issues; more than , . . 
kab 8 . etc., besides the inherent safety resulting from the care 


. : ‘ and conservatism in making loans which Tue Batti- 
the such an investigation; and their Investment Commit- = yore Trust ComPANY requires of the various Mort- 
rity tees have indorsed the bonds and purchased them for gage Companies whose issues it offers and recommends 
investment. to the investing public. 


cor- att : ‘ 
200 National, State and Savings Banks now have made 


can 


ners Denominations $500 and $1,000. Maturities 1 to 10 years. Tax refund up to 
it a 41% mills in any State. Write to the Main Office of THE BALTIMORE TRUST 

of COMPANY, 25 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md., for Booklet No. 18. 
“ Orders may be sent to any of the following banks or banking houses: 
hy Battimore Company, Inc........ New York, N.Y. Pe TR Sos 6s oa oe kes woken Warren, Pa. 

‘ Battimore Trust Company........Baltimore, Md. Ettiorr Macraw & Co............. St. Paul, Minn. 
ed. oe eee Providence, RI. ~ Pow G& Tavses 2... 2.2... ccccccveens Baltimore, Md. 
ner Owen Day & Company. ........6- Baltimore, Md. Prupentiat Company............ ... Chicago, Ill. 
Ans Empire Trust Company. ......St. Joseph, Mo. Cuarres D. Sacer &Co........... Washington, D.C. 
ons Ferris & HARDGROVE ............+ Spokane, Wash. Seconp Warp Securities Co. ...... Milwaukee, Wis. 
InpusTRIAL BANK...........- Grand Rapids, Mich. | Usion Bonn & Mortcace Co. ..... Davenport, Ia. 


Ose 
Warp, Sterne & Co. ..... .... Birmingham, Ala. 


Dealer inquiries invited 


: | THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Ailantic States ec 


offering complete banking, trust and investment services 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $7,000,000 TOTAL RESOURCES $67,000,000 70,000 DEPOSITORS | 
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Inherently Safe 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Insurable against loss 


Yield 6 1% % 


Can Any Investment 


Offer More? 


DAIR Guaranteed 615% Bonds 
offer you every standard safe- 
guard — the ample security of a 
closed first mortgage, upon ideally 
located income-earning properties — 
carefully selected, and backed by a 
record of over 60 years without loss 
of a dollar to any Adair investor. 

And — in addition — Adair Bonds 
are unconditionally guaranteed by 
the Adair Realty & Trust Company, 
with capital, surplus and profits of 
$2,500,000. 

Further — Adair Bonds have been 
approved for insurance by one of the 
oldest and strongest surety compa- 
nies in America. 

A thousand dollars invested in 
Adair Guaranteed Bonds will return 
$65.00 every year — your invest- 
ment becoming safer as time passes. 
Can any investment offer more? 
Will you be satisfied with less? The 
coupon will bring full information. 
Mail it. 


ADAIR REALTY 
6 TRUST Co. yapenenage 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFIT 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 


Offices and Correspondents in principal cities 


NEW YORK: ADAIR RE. ALTY & MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


270 Madison Avenue 
(Ownership identical) 


ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. 

Healey Building, Dept. HM-2 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Gentlemen: Please send my copy of “Why Your Real 
Estate Bonds Should Be Guaranteed.” 


Name . 








Mention of Harper's Magazine is the 


country own four and a half. bil!) 
dollars worth of public utility inv. 
ments, and it is well known that ba 
and life insurance companies are not 
the habit of buying questionable se« 
ities. 


BILL which emphasizes the ir 

proving condition of public ut 
ities has recently been introduced int. 
the New York State Legislature. T)\i; 
bill provides for savings banks to invest 
as much as 15% of their total assets i) 
the mortgage bonds of public utility 
corporations, and it has the support of 
the State Savings Bank Association and 
influential members of the American 
Bankers 


other states have already passed _ bills 


Association. A number of 


making underlying public utility bonds 
legal for savings banks and for trust 
funds. 


NM ‘ORDING to the monthly bulletin 
of the National City Bank of New 
York, “The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency reports that national banks since 
1920 have increased their public utility 
investments by about 45%. The an- 
nual report of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company—comments favorably 
upon its investment of $35,000,000 in 
this class of securities.” The bulletin 
then goes on to predict that, “As public 
confidence in the industry increases and 
investment buying broadens, the inter- 
est rate on public utility bonds will tend 
to approach the level of other so-called 
‘legals’, particularly the underlying 
rails. The further legalization of public 
utility bonds for savings banks and 
fiduciary purposes should strengthen the 
market considerably and will furnish 
to savings banks and trustees an oppor- 
tunity for further diversification in an 
industry whose past performances has 
been noteworthy.” 
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The Distinguishing Mark 
of Safety 


INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS 





RES. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


A National Security 





issued only by 


Mortgage Security Corporation of America 
(Norfolk, Virginia) 


Safety—Secured 


The prime first mortgages securing 
INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS are 
safeguarded at every point and in every 
manner known to mortgage science. 
INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS are 
fundamentally sound investments before 
the guarantee feature is added. This 
additional safeguard makes them notably 
safe in the mortgage investment field. 


Safety—Guaranteed 


Each INSURED MORTGAGE BOND 
bears the guarantee of the Mortgage 
Security Corporation of America jointly 
with the National Surety Company-the 
world’s largest surety company, covering 
full payment of principal and interest 
from date of issue to date of maturity. 


Safety—-Attested 
INSURED MORTGAGE BONDS are 


recommended and distributed to in- 
vestors by a Nation-wide group of Estab- 
lished Investment Bankers. Send orders 
for Bonds or inquiries for Booklet “An 
Investment Insured for its Lifetime” to 
our Fiscal Agents. 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 
Established 1853 
6 South Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Fiscal Agents 


ey 


(c)1926 M.$.C. A. 





INSURED 





<x INSURED: 


MORTGAGE SECURITY CORPORATION OF AMERI 
NOOR F OL KR. VIR GiNIA MortéageBonds 





MortsageBonds 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 
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IN THE 


OME people have hesitated to pur- 
light 
because of the fear of municipal owner- 


chase power and securities 


ship. This danger would seem to be 
decreasing, because it has been proven 
that it does not work and is too expen- 
that the 
average tax rate in cities of over 30,000 


sive. Census figures show 
population having municipal plants do- 
ing commercial business is about 25% 


than the 
municipal plant cities nearest to them in 


higher tax rates for non- 


population. The census also shows that 
the average rate charged by municipal 
plants is more than twice as high as that 
fixed by the privately owned corporations. 
But customer ownership is a real bar to 
municipal ownership, because it is itself 
the very best form of public ownership. 


NE also hears considerable talk of 
“Superpower” in connection with 
the electric light and power industry. 
merely an 


A superpower system is 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


arrangement of electric generating . 
tions centrally located, in the distri 
where there is the greatest demand 
power, so that waste energy in individ 
plants of limited capacity can be eli 
inated. The design is to make use of 
existing lines and by interconnection 
assure uninterrupted service by bei 

able at all times to bring reserve pow: 

from the less active points to thos 
under an unusual strai 


which are 


Superpower does not imply govern- 
mental control, nor the eradication of 
private enterprise, nor does it involve 
the formation of a monopoly. Super 
power conserves expenses of labor, fuel, 
and equipment through quantity pro- 
duction, and by co-ordinating the points 
of power supply with those of power 


demand. 


NOTHER matter often discussed in 
connection with electric power and 


light companies is a comparison of the 














Associated Gas and Electric System 


Founded in 1852 


Experienced Management 


The properties in the Associated system are operated by men all of whom 
have been successfully engaged for many years in the various phases of public 


utility business. 


The properties have been operated in conjunction with the 
J. G. White Management Corporation, which is one of the oldest and most 


widely known organizations engaged in the supervision of public utilities. 


Some of the Associated properties were built by the present management 


more than 20 years ago. 


Under their supervision the properties have steadily 


increased in the number of customers and in earnings. 


The Associated Gas and Electric Company (incorporated in 1906) has 
pursued conservative financial and business policies. 


For information concerning facilities and securities of the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write to its subsidiary 


and ask for our booklet, “Interesting Facts” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


61 Broadway 


Incorporated 


New York 
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Will take your future out 
of the hands of chance 


Insurance Company 


GUARANTEED |, 


aa 


WOM 


\ 


To build—out of your surplus today—a 
solid bulwark of good, sound, bonds for to- 
morrow —secure the guaranteed safety, 
plus attractive income, offered by Forman 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 

Yielding 6!2 and 6 per cent, and secured 
by valuable income producing city real 
estate, they represent safety so outstanding 
that the prompt payment of both principal 
and interest will be unconditionally guar- 
anteed by one of America’s foremost Insur- 
ance Companies. 


AAAI ANAL 


sr 
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SAAS 


cA Criterion 
of Character 


An investment house 
may be judged by the 
character ofits clien- 
tele. For more than 


two-score yearsAmer- 
ican, Scotch, Dutch 
and British Banking 
Houses have found, in 
Forman First Mort- 
gage Investments, the 
unqualified safety 
they must have for the 
placing of their insti- 
tutional funds. 


“The Significance 
of 


Guaranteed Safety” 


This attractive and authoritative booklet 
tells how forty-one years of sound financ- 
ing by George M. Forman ¢& Company 
has made possible this new measure of in- 


vestment protection— guaranteed safety. 
Send for it. Learn how you can secure 
sure protection for your funds, plus an 
attractive income. 


TOU 


Mail the coupon for your free copy 


GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY’ 


Investment Bonds since 1885 
105 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
100 E. 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


Pittsburgh Minneapolis Des Moines 
Springfield Peoria 


Yani YaxiivaxtvaN! 


Taxi vax 
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MAIL NOW 


GEORGE M. FORMAN @& CO., Department 145 

105 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me without obligation your new booklet, “The 
Significance of Guaranteed Safety” together with list of current 
offerings yielding 6!4 and 6 per cent. 














Yahya 
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Safe 612% | 
First Mortgage Bonds 


For over twenty years every dol- 
lar that has become due on first 
mortgage building bonds sold by 
us has been paid toevery investor. 

This successful record so vigi- 

lantly maintained in the past, is 

your future assurance of safety. 
For peace of mind and freedom 
from worry, ‘nvest in the First 
Mortgage Bonds we now offer 
yielding 612%. 


Write for Circular 2240 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (0, 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 
127 No. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 
Chicago New Yor 
Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia 
and over thirty other cities 




















Securities of the 


National Electric 
Power Company 


controlling public 
utility properties 
serving 1,125,000 
people in 12 States, 
afford unusual invest- 
ment opportunities. 


Inquiries gladly answered 
Ask for Letter 6-603 


AC.ALLYN“° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


67 West Monroe Street, 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston San Francisco 


Chicago 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
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advantages of hydro-electric with ste: :)- 
electric generating plants. Many »- 
that the 

dro-electric companies are inheren'|y 
sounder, but this is not the case. It 
costs two to four times as much to build 


vestors have an _ idea 


a big hydro-electric plant as it does 
a modern steam plant, and _ interest 
charges and taxes, therefore, are cor- 
respondingly larger; this extra interest 
charge and the yearly taxes on the 
hydro-electric plant may, in some cases, 
be more than the entire annual coal 
bill of the steam plant. 
is rare when hydro-electric stations can 
be built cheaply and sufficient water 
can be relied upon the year round. It 
would seem as if hydro-electric develop- 
ments find their greatest field in com- 
bination with steam stations. 


Moreover, it 


OWER and light securities undoubt- 
edly offer opportunities to the in- 
the industry as a 
whole is prospering, and because its 
future looks bright is, however, no rea- 
son for supposing that all power and 
light securities are excellent 
ments. They should be subjected to 
the usual tests, and chosen 
And the advice of an in- 


vestor. Because 


invest- 


with the 
usual care. 
vestment banker is as always the best 
safeguard against an unfortunate selec- 
tion. 











The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 


supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, 
ance, Banking and Trust 


Insur- 


Company service —see list 
on the 2nd page following. 
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“ IN PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Insurance Exchange Building, in the 
heart of the business and financial dis- 
trict, adjoining the Pittsburgh Stock 
Exchange. A 21-story office building with 
banking rooms on the ground floor, 


THESE THREE PROPERTIES 
SECURE RECENT ISSUES OF 
7°, SMITH BONDS 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Boulevard Apartments, adjoining Po- 
tomac Park and overlooking Potomac 
River and the Lincoln Memorial. Close 
tothe White House, U.S. Treasury and 
other Government buildings. An 8-story 
structure contaiming 


IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Huntingtorm Hall, at 20th and Walnut 
Streets, in the celebrated Rittenhouse 
Square section, a few blocks from the 
business center. A 16-story apartment 


224 apartments, building with shops on the ground floor, 


trong First Mortgage Securit 


CHOICE site in one of America’s 
great cities, improved by a modern 
residential or business structure, is the 
security behind each issue of SmirH Bonps. 


0 


Every SmirH Bonp is a First Mortgage 
Bond, secured by a direct first lien on the 
land and building, and also in effect on the 
earnings, of a modern, income-producing, 
city property. 

In every instance there is a wide margin 
of security for investors between the 
amount of the First Mortgage Bond issue 
and the value of the property. 

In every instance we require monthly sink- 
ing fund payments toward the annual re- 
duction of the mortgage, so that the 

margin of security for investors is 
constantly increased. 

In every instance werequire monthly 

sinking fund payments toward the 


semi-annualinterest,sothat prompt payment 
of interest is assured. 


In every instance we require that the earning 
capacity of the building be considerably 
more than the amount required to make 
these sinking fund payments. 


Our booklet, “Fifty-three Years of Proven 
Safety,” contains a further explanation of the 
safeguards that protect every investment in 
Smith Bonds, and that have resulted in our 
record of no Joss to any investor in 53 years. 


Our booklet, “How to Build an Independent Income,” 

tells how you may buy a $1,000, $500 or $100 SmiTu 

Bonp by payments extended over 10 months, and get 
the full rate of bond interest on every pay- 
ment. Our current offerings pay 7°% 

For copies of these two booklets, and for circulars 

describing our current 70 offerings, send your 


name and address today on the form below. 


THE F.H.SMITH Co. 


Established 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
BOSTON ALBANY PHILADELPHIA 


582 Fifth Ave., New York 
PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 





‘NNO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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| Your Investment Probiem 
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| UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED | 














MIAMI 


&} for 20 Years 

without loss 

UR officers, in the course of advising the 
placing of many millions of dollars in 
Miami, have recommended first mort- 


gages yielding 8% for Twenty Years Without 
Loss to this House or its clients. 


Upon the broad knowledge of real estate values, 
painstaking care, rich experience, proven skill, 
and sound judgment, resulting in this record, is 
based the faith in our work making possible the 
following announcement, viz: 


Hereafter, without cost to the investor, each 
mortgage and bond sold by us will bear our abso- 
lute guarantee, backed by our entire resources. 


Those investing funds will be quick to recognize 
that while oral assurances of the strongest men 
die with them, their written legal guarantees 
bind their successors; and that they will have this 
full protection in securities offered by this House. 


Write for our New Investment Booklet ‘‘H. M.’’ 


DAVENeoRr a RICH 


MORTGA E COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLDG., 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 


OY MIAMI, FLORIDA NO | 





BUSINESS and INVESTMENT 
FORECASTING 
Forecasting Methods and Their Practical Application 
by 
RAY VANCE 

President, Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 

ERE is a practical and tested manual for the use of in- 

vestors and business men, to help them in determining 
market trends. Mr. Vance has established an impressive 


reputation as a scientific student and writer in the field of 
business forecasting. 





187 Pages 12 Charts Price $2.50 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New York i 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE takes s; 
interest in presenting to its readers th¢ 
advertisements of reputable investment bink 


ers and in securing as wide a variety of sound 
* investment offerings as possible. 


A list of informative booklets issued by thes, 
investment houses is given below. Thes, 
booklets may be obtained by addressing th. 
firms listed or Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 
33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT BANKER: A \ 
while booklet for investors, giving the: 
idea of what to expect in the way of ser 
from their investment banker. Offered 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


As SuRE AS TAXES: Well-chosen Munici; 
Bonds are among the safest investments in th: 
world today, resting as they do upon the taxing 
power of progressive, growing communit 
They merit the consideration of conservat 
investors everywhere and have a logical plac 
in every well-diversified list of investment 
holdings. A new booklet issued by The National 
City Company, 55 Wall Street, New York ( 
discusses the essentials of sound Municipal 
Bonds. 

AN INVESTMENT INSURED FOR ITs LIFETIME: 
A booklet desc ribing issues of real estate bonds 
which offer to investors the unique advantag: 
of insurance as to payment of both principal 
and interest by an independent guaranteeing 
corporation. Offered by Stein Bros. & Boyc 
6 So. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


Wuy A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY: Issued by 
the National Union Mortgage Company 
Baltimore, Mackubin, Goodrich & Company, 
Fiscal Agents. 


INVESTMENT ASSURANCE: A booklet describing 
United First Mortgage Bonds, and investment 
opportunities in Detroit, Mich. Offered 
the United States Mortgage Bond Co., Ltd., 
320 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


'BLIC UTILITY SECURITIES AS INVESTMENTS: 
A booklet of interest to investors who wish to 
know more about the public utility investment 
field. Offered by A. C. Allyn & Company, 
71 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


*IFTY-THREE YEARS OF PROVEN SAFETY: An un- 
usual booklet giving the principles of invest- 
ment which have made possible a_pertect 
record of safety. Offered by The F. H. Smith 
Company, Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 


‘HE Book OF BETTER Bonps: A booklet wh 
explains how more than forty years of sour 
conservative financing now culminate in guar- 
anteed investments. Offered by George M 
Forman & Co., 105 West Monroe 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE SECURITY OF GUARANTEED First Mort- 


GAGES: A booklet describing bonds! 
ommended by a trust company with resources 


(Continued on second page following) 
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/Perpourees Over 
$12,000,000 








Your assurance of the safety of 
United First Mortgage Bonds. 


These resources consist of first mort 
gages, capital and surplus 
of the stability of the United States 
Mortgage Bond Company. 


evidence 


Every investor in United Bonds has 
always received interest and principal 
when due. A record of the pact that 


guarantees the future. 


Select those bonds which have back 
al stability and 





of them definite finan 
security. Write for the list of invest- 
ment opportunities in United Bonds. 





Or youcan buy United 
First Mortgage Bonds 
guaranteedas to Prin- 
cpaland Interest. 
Complete informa- 
tion on request. 








UNITED STATES MC — AGE BOND CO. LTD. 
Howard C ade, President 
318 U. S. Mortgage Bond Bids” Detroit, Michigan 
ital Resources more 
1,000,000 In Canada than $12,000,0 
United Bond Co. Ltd., Toronto and Windsor, Ontario 














By the careful and wise choice of today’s 
investments, you provide for a future of 
financial ease and freedom from care. 


6" 
National Union Mortgage 
Bonds 


Every Mortgage Irrevocably Insured 








by one of four of the largest Surety 
Companies in the world. 

These bonds offer Safety and an at- 
tractive return. 


Write today for copy of 
Booklet No. 54 


“Why A National Union 
for Safety” 








National Union Mortgage Co. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Established 1899 


Fiscal Agents 
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Insure Your 
Investments 


EFORE investing your surplus funas, 
take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative advice 
of reliable investment houses and bankers 
represented in the Financial Section of this 
ssue, 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investiga- 
tion will reveal safe and profit: ible chi innels 
for your surplus funds. 


CODCOD OE OE LE 


CDOODE LE 


< 


The Financial Article that appears in 
every issue of Harper’s Magazine will 
help solve your investment problems. 


Harpers 


NE 
49 ann nat Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SECURED BY MORTGAGES ON LOS ANGELES HOMES 


METROPOLIS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


6% BUILDING and LOAN 
Coupon Certificates. Payable 
in New York, San Francisco 

say and Los Angeles. 
4 Oe State Supervision; non-fluctuating; 
MA legal for Trust Funds. 
area sunt Write for details, 
: 5 bung + 
¢ Pu : tng . 
“**s Guaranty 


on ws ohwt 
BUILDING & LOAN 


GUARANTY 
BUILDING 


ea: ‘we ous i 
ty =. Association 
6334 Hollywood Boulevard 


LOS ANGELES 
FREE CALIFORNIA INFORMATION BUREAU 
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].P. MORGAN & CO. | 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 








DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
23 Great Winchester Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
“ 14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Your Investment Problems 


(Continued) 
ry ARPER’S MAGAZINE takes special 
interest in presenting to its readers the 
rtisements of reputable investment bank- 
ind in securing as wide a variety of sound 
stment offerings as possible. 
ist of informative booklets issued by these 
estment houses is given below. These 
klets may be obtained by addressing the 
ms listed or Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 
i St., New York, N. Y. 


over $61,000,000 and giving in detail 
reasons for the recommendation. These 
nds are secured by first mortgages on im- 
roved fee simple real estate, guaranteed by 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
o. They are offered by The Baltimore 
frust Company, 25 East Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


urITY Bonps: A booklet giving the story of 

security bonds and a $36,000,000 guar- 

antee. Offered by J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., 
102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


“RULES FOR SAFE INVESTMENT’: Knowlcdge 

gained over a long period of years makes it pos- 

ible to determine whether a given spot ina city 
will have a growth in property value which will 
be steadily increasing. This is only one of the 

nportant factors of safety of Real Estate Bonds 
a ich are explained in this booklet, offered by 
= n Bond & oe x Company, 345 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C., and 127 N. Dearborn 


St., Chicago. 


VESTOR'’S GRADE CROSSING: A booklet con- 

iining some helpful advice and suggestions 

for hug investor. — by Poor's, 33 Broad- 
, New York, 


Wry Your REAL ESTATE BONDS SHOULD BE 
(GUARANTEED: An informative booklet giving 
the experience of a prominent mortgé ge house 
Offered by Adair Realty & Trust C ompany, 
Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD CIRCULAR No. 16: 
contains information regarding Federal Farm 
Bank Bonds. It may be obtained from 
Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent, Federal 
Land Banks, Washington, D. C. 


\N INFORMATIVE FLORIDA BOOKLET: Issued by 
Baldwin Mortgage Company, 328A Congress 
Building, Miami, Florida. 


Ww INVESTMENT BOOKLET: 
ort & Rich, 214 N. E. 
Miami, Florida. 


Issued by Daven- 
Second Avenue, 


AND SAFETY: A booklet giving complete 
details for safeguarded First Mortgage Bonds. 
Issued by Filer-Cleveland Co., 3704 Bedford 
Building, Miami, Florida. 


A CURRENT LIsT OF SECURITIES: Contains a list 
of securities of Public Utilities Companies 
yielding about 7%. Offered by Utility 
Securities Company, 72 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


How INTEREST ACCUMULATES: An interesting 
booklet showing the magic power of compound 
nterest in investments. Offered by Caldwell 
& Company, Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 











Are Your Money 
And Income Insured ? 


They deserve protection more than any- 
thing else you have. 

True diversification of your money, placed 
in honest representative securities of many 
businesses in many states, is insurance for 
your money. 

One class of securities deserving a place in 
your investment program is the 


First Mortgage 
8% Gold Bonds 


Conservatively drawn, and issued on im- 
proved business and semi-business proper- 
ties in the centers of Miami and West Palm 
Beach, by the 


BALDWIN MORTGAGE CO. 


328-A Congress Building 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Coral Gables West Palm Beach 


Established in Miami Ten Years Ago 


Orlando 








Miami, The Concrete City, is a seasoned 

investment field where sound development 
steadily increases the worth of the income- 
paying business property securing our $100 
to $1,000 First Mortgage Bonds. Appraisals 
are independently, conservatively made at 
approximately twice amount of mortgage loan. 
Bonds underwritten and protected by safe- 
guards that make them a particularly attrac- 
tive investment where safety is of first im por- 
tance. Write or use coupon for “8% AND 
SAFETY” booklet, giving complete details. 
Investigate.ow while 8°; remains the pre- 
vailing, legal interest rate. References: All 
Miami Banks. 


THE FILER-[LEVELAND [jo 
erccmmenrse 2 camera <u LLL COILED CCL — 
3705 BEDFORD BUILDING + MIAMI, FLORIDA 


BR csi kc wwannae 
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_ALLENS HARBORs 


«>, Homesites of Character on old Cape Cod 
ERE, in the lovely old village of 


Harwichport, is a tract of spacious, 
pine-clad plots, secluded in location and de- 
veloped under restrictions which assure its 
exclusiveness for all time. Fronting on 
Vineyard Sound, on cozy Allen’s Harbor, 
and adjacent waters, here is the place to 
build your vacation home — a paradise for 
yachtsmen and lovers of the sea. 


Write for details and plans 


CAPE COD REAL ESTATE TRUST 
HARWICHPORT.MASS. 





FRNA ELI OL, Lee cme Trio 
La Boheme Trio 


with pierced and engraved 
White Gold Clasp set 
with genuine Diamond. 


In handsome presentation 
case of genuine Leather, 
Satin lined— 


The Proper Private School 


for your children is perhaps the most 
important choice you have to make. 
If you have difficulty in making a 
selection from among the large number 
of schools advertised in this issue, feel 





Leading 
Jewelers 
* Everywhere 
$10 1 5250 
the Necklace 


- HEL L ER & SON Ine. 


New York 
Paris— 40, Rue Laffit 


WJZ New York, WGY 


satS.30 p.m 


Tune In On “Gems of Romance” at 


Schenectady or WRC Washington — Tuesday 


oe 


49 East 33rd St. 





perfectly free to write us for informa- 
tion and suggestions, stating the kind 
of school wanted, the locality preferred, 
and the age of the student for whom 
assistance is requested. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


New York 





ed 








LEMAIRE 
BINOCULARS 


UALITY is the Keynote of Lemaire 

Prism Binoculars and unless “quality” 
is evident in every optical, mechanical and 
superficial detail of these glasses, they will 
not pass the rigid inspection of the 
Lemaire Factory. 


Illustrated Booklet No. 25 
on request 
At your Opticians, 


Jewelers or Dealers 


Sussfeld, Lorsch & Schimmel 
Sole Wholesale Distributors for the U.S. A. & Canada 
153 West Twenty-third Street 
New York, N. Y. 








How to Play 
Baseball 


By John J. McGraw 


( The best and most complete book on the 
subject. Written by one of the greatest fig- 
ures in the baseball world. Illustrated. 


Harper and Brothers, Publishers 














A PERFECT POINT FOR EVERY PERSON 





< i i b Sdiaeraii 


No. 42—Gold Point. Fine bal! 
point, gold plated. Writes like 
velvet. Suits 9 out of 10 people. 





How Well Did Your 
Grandfather Write? 


PENMANSHIPiIs called alost art, but the art of mak- 
ing fine pen points has never waned. More steel 
pen points are sold today than ever before. 

For sixty-eight years skilled craftsmen have been 
handfashioningSpencerian Pens ofthe finest Shef- 
field steel—pens designed byexpertswho have de- 
veloped perfect points for every style of writing. 
Perhaps you have not yet found the perfect pen. 
There are fifty Spencerians trom which to choose 
—fine points, medium points, stubs, and ball- 
pointed pens with the velvet touch. Since your 
grandfather’s time, Spencerians have been the 
choice of teachers, accountants and careful pen- 
men. Outlasting and outwriting ordinary pens, 
they offer you real pleasure in writing. 

There’s a Spencerian to suit you no matter how 
you write, You owe it to yourself to find it. 
Send toc for our special offer of theten most pop- 
ular Spencerian pen points and a complimentary 
cork-tipped penholder—then only will you re- 
alize how satisfying the right pen is. 

Find the right point, buy by the box, use clean 
pens. Spencerian Pens are best. 





No. 1—College. Extra fine point No. 44—Invincible. Medium 
for fast, fine writing—a favorite ball point, si/vered. A man’s pen, 
of expert penmen. firm and smooth. 


ed 


No. 40—Falcon. Medium fine No. 39—Subway Stub. Sitvered. 
point. si/vered. Mostpopulargen- Medium point—free, easy and 
eral business pen. very smooth action. 








SPENCERIAN Pen Co., 349 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


I enclose 10¢ for ten pens and a complimentary penholder, 
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Does Coffee  rrrrattaii ee aren ae 


Harm You? New Harper 
Then omit caffeine Business Books 


Many people know that coffee tg them. BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT 
It often affects the heart and kidneys. It keeps FORECASTING 


many awake at night. Millions of coffee lovers By Ray Vance 
have been forced to substitutes. President, The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 


T ow I > lies i B Cs Fel é 2 a . sit 
™ 4 — — ids the pac ag * be wet . A thoroughly revised second edition of « 
a ee ee a a a of the most popular books on the problen 


of all cotfee harm. t 
; ; . : : yusiness forecasting. 
Kaffee Hag is coffee with the caffeine taken : 
187 Pages. Price $2.50 


out. It is pure coffee, a delightful blend. The ice 
: Flexible Imitation Leather $3.00 


full favor and aroma are intact. Even expert 
THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS 


tasters cannot tell that anything is missing. It 
By Encar L. HEERMANCE 


2 
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offers a pawn ive coffee which anyone may 
drink at any hour without a 
thought of harm. 

Countless homes have 
adopted it because of its qual- 
ity. The finest hotels now 
serve it. 

If anyone in your home fears 
caffeine, try Kaffee Hag. Send 
the coupon with a dime for a 
10-cup package. It will be a 
delightful revelation. Clip cou- 
pon now. 


A detailed discussion of what has been done 
to forward the adoption of codes of ethics in 
American business; of especial interest to 
business groups such as Rotary clubs and 
chambers of commerce. 


218 Pages. Price $2.00 


COOPERATIVE 
ADVERTISING 
BY COMPETITORS 

By Hucu E. Acnew 
This book sets forth the achievements of 
trade associations and community organi- 
zations in forwarding group advertising by 
competitors and by local communities S$; an nd 
tells in detail how such campaigns may be 
organized. 


252 Pages. Price $3.00 


THE MIND OF 
THE MILLIONAIRE 


By Avsert W. Atwoop 





Mail This Today for 10-cup Sample; 10 cts. 


KAFFEE HAG 


1558 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Name 











One of the leading feature writers on The 

Saturday Evening Post analyses the reasons 

why men of large affairs continue to occupy 

themselves with business after they have 

made a fortune. It is an effective exposi- 

tion of the psychology of big business men. 
Price $3.00 


HEALTH CONTROL 


IN MERCANTILE LIFE 
By Artuur B. Emmons, 2d, M.D. 

The first authoritative study on healt 
work in stores and office. It is based on 
successful experience in twenty-five stores 
undertaken by the Harvard Mercantile 
Health Work of which Dr. Emmons is 
Director. 


-_: 

ask for Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk , 
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For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers, etc. 





SEEKING A SUMMERCAMP? 
The SUMMER CAMP SECTION 


,° 


-in the front part of this issue offers a 


real help 


DODO WT OO OT WO WT OWT OOOO OE OF OF OF ODOOT OT OO OE OE OE ODE OE LE DE DEO DE DEO DEO DO DE DEDEDE DEDEDE DODEDEODE DE DE M8 











235 Pages. Price $3.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 

REAL HARRIS TWEED 
| The aristocrat of all sports wear “% from ae 


, 9! 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 4% | 
| Patterns free. Cut Hengthe by p $2.00 per yd. 9 


| riage paid. EWALL, 142 Stornoway, Scottand. OO ODO OT OT OO ODE OO OE OE DODO MO LE HE HE 
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Look Inside the 
Piano for this 
ThadeMark 


A Valuable Aid 
to Piano Study 


EARNING to play the piano is first 
of all a matter of acquiring correct 
touch. You hasten your child’s progress 
when you start his music practice on a piano 
equipped with the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
piano action. For the piano action is acon- 
trolling factor in both touch and tone. The 
perfect balance and delicate responsiveness 
of the Wessell, Nickel & Gross acticn are cf 
inestimable aid to little fingers in establish- 
ing correct habits of touch and of tone pro- 
duction. 
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| 2 : St seed 
Oak tree,estateof Mrs.E. H. Close, Toledo, 
Ohio, treated and saved by Davey Tree Sur- 
geons. New bark along both edges is heal- 
ing perfectly over Davey cement filling 


Moreover, your insistence on a Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross equipped piano assures you 
a quality instrument. This famous product 
—the world’s highest- priced piano action—is 
found only in pianos and players of estab- 
lished excellence. It is built by the oldest, 
largest and leading makers of high-grade 
plano actions. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS Why you must 


Established 1874 New York City e buy Tree Su rgery 
_ La Pr , y | ‘ 

When you Buy an Upright, Grand, Vaal | on f alt h 

Player or Reproducing Piano~ 

Insist on the Wesse/l, Wickel & 
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Gross Piano Action SOT | The chances are you know little about 
Tree Surgery values because Tree Sur- 
gery requires a thorough knowledge of 


| 











the related sciences and also a trained, 
intuitive skill in its own difficult me- 
chanical processes. 

Tree Surgery is either right or wrong 
—it is never half-good. Furthermore, 
the profession of Tree Surgery requires 
a definite code of ethics, a high standard 
of practice. There are some things that 
Davey Tree Surgeons are never per- 
mitted to do, because those things are 


A S UMMER C AMP not right professionally or ethically, or 


because more than a quarter century of 
FOR YOUR BOYS OR GIRLS? experience has shown them to be wrong 


Thinking about what's best for them next in practice. 
summer? Then turn tothe Camp Section of 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INC. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 514 City Bank Building 


for it is in Harper’s Magazine that you Kent, Ohio 
find the best and most dependable 
selection of summer camps, as well as Attach this coupon to your 
private preparatory schools and colleges. letterhead and mail today 











Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Of. 


THE DAVEY TREE 
EXPERT CO., Inc., 
514 City Bank Bldg, JOHN DAVEY 


: Father of 
Kent, Ohio Tree Surgery 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on 
my part, please have your local repre- 
sentative examine my trees and advise me 
as to their condition and needs. 

















THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.. U. S. A. 


HOTEL RESORT * 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
Featured every month in seven publications 


THE QUALITY GROUP MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK and WORLD'S WORK, also in COUNTRY LIFE 

Send postage for advice where and how to go. 


The right 
For space and rates in our departments write to 


hotel, etc. 











_ TRAVEL-CRUISES 








Raymond- Whitcomb 
Individual Travel 
Service 
Trips of your own devising— 
dates of your own choosing— 
and a minimum of travel dis- 
appointments. Features: — 
Reservations at hotels, on 
steamships and trains. Sight- 
seeing arrangements. Passport 
and visahelp, etc. To be re- 
lieved of details such as these 
ensures travel enjoyment. 
Send for our *‘Guide to 
European Travel’’ 





Escorted Tours 
First Series 
For those satisfied only with 
“the best’’ in every travel de- 
tail. Generous luxury charac- 
terizes these tours. 
Second Series 
To meet the demands of those 
opposed to any extravagance. 
Twe series of comprehensive 
itineraries for Spring and 
Summer. Significant and 
generous sightseeing. 
Send for * ‘E Uro pe 
ours’ 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
12 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


New York een ~\ Chicago 
Los Angeles Francisco 











This Summer visit South 
America. Colorful—romantic 
—fascinating. Uncrowded 
modern, splendidly appointed 
hotels —surprisingly low rates. 
RioDe Janeiro Santos 
Montevideo Buenos Aires 

Because of Brazil’s sub-tropical 
location, delightfully temper- 
ate weather prevails during our 
Spring and Summer. In the 
Argentine, it’s cool enough to 
permit of zestful enjoyment of 
BuenosAires’ gay social season. 
A round trip to Rio, Brazil’s 
magnificent capital, including 
Sao Paulo, Santos and nearby 
beach and mountain resorts, 
takes buta month. Send fortour 
suggestion. Fortnightlysailings. 
Modern, 21,000 ton steamers. 
Pan America American Legion 
Western World Southern Cross 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67 WallSt. New YorkCity 











NEW ORLEANS’ 


New Si 


One of America's | eading Hotels 


FRED S.AM 


|A bit of Old New Orleans », 


DOLE MAMMY CREOLE PRALINES*4 
ade FreshE very Day 


ve nm pnatines Frys 
iN torr a8 


Tharles If 





___LOS ANCELES CAL. 


“Within Easy Reach of Eventhr 


a CLADK 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Headquarters for travelers f 


2 WN NU OS ANGELES 
\ A R=. atmosphere that appeals 

4, to persons of refinement. Wor 
famous cafe. Convenient at 
om. Moderate rates. Folder on 
request. 


NEW JERSEY 


ASBURY PARK 


If NEW JERSEY 
| COME! TRY IT NOW! 


} | “mee ys something to do on or off ti 
Boardwe il. ~always he. lth and hap; 

} | . If and every other sport and reer 

1!I ’ Fine hotels, theatres, lakeside wa 


ntry drives, ocean pools and bat 


| Liptaie an top 
)" CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ASBURY PARK, N. J 
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_N. ASBURY PARK N. J. 








(é:NEwMONTEREY 
NORTH ASBURY PARK. N.J. 


ACCOMMODATES 500. 
AMERICAN PLAN 


The Resort Hotel 
Pre-eminent 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
Every modern appointment, con- 
venience and service. 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
Same management as The Princess 
— St. Petersburg, Fla., 

d Bate Park Hotel, 


6, N. 
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CANADA 


aed = 


@ 


Scenic Charm 

ion Jhrills. 
Your choice > a seashore holiday, a 
mountain exploration or a woodland 
rest. Inthis vast resort-land are a thou- 
send delightful destinations. Let the 


Car radian National Railways help you 
choose the one best suited to your re- 
quire rements—and take youthereintravel- 
% comfort. The Playgrounds of 
' the Maritime Provinces and 
~ Quebee offer splendid fishing, 
both in the sea and on inland 

~ lakesandrivers. Ontario’sHigh- 

\ lands contain manya delightful 


VON Lb akeland resort. Jasper Nation- 
\ al Park is a mountain wonder- 

| } land, and the Triangle Tour of 
| + |\ British Columbia a trip of de- 
4. j§ light. Write for booklets to 


4 De pt. Al, 505 Fifth Ave., New 
t\ York, or 108 W. Adams St. 
, 4 Chicago. 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway 
System in America 







Daily boat. Surrounded by 


Away f 
f A = usand Jakes 


m all camps. 
I fishing. Virgin forests 
ae ored Every comfo Bountifu 
Ss, boats, canoes, ances Bathing 

plete outfitting store the railroad 


& Sag oe N. Aulabaugh"s Box Timagami 


Ontario 
Care Timagami Fi Fur Cc — 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGA MI WABI-KON CAMP 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 











A North Woo as Bung alo w Camp in heart of four mil- 
lion acres of gin fo 1,502 Lakes. Every com 
f Wonderful fis shine. One ry from Toront 
Booklet, MISS ORR, 256 Wright Av., Toronto, Ont 


LOUR LODGE 


from fli 


and cottag es 
Digby, 7 
es, mosquitoes and hay fever. Golf 
Tennis Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Garage 
for booklet Thomas Mowry, Manage 


__VIRCINIA 





In the heart of Virginia’s famous 

mmer playground, Unexcelled cli- 
mate. Wonderful surf bathing, golf, 
horseback riding and tennis at Vir- 
ginia Beach, bathing and fishing at 
Ocean View — both within an hour’s 
ride of the city. 

Convenient nearby tours may be 
arranged for visiting the cradle of 
American history— picturesque 
Jamestown, Williamsburg and York- 
town, 

Norfolk hotels have excellent ac- 
commodations. Address Mer., Nor- 
folk-Portsmonth Advertising Fund, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Write for Booklet 


Norfolk] 


Tl MAGAMI Acouchiching 


aA 
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OTEL-RESORT.-& -TRAVEL- DEPARTMENT 


CONTINUENM 


ANNUAL 
SUMMER CRUISE 


around the 


Mediterranean 


byS.S.“CALIFORNIA” 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines, 


The supreme opportunity 
of pleasurable, worth-while 
travel is offered in our cruise 
tour by this specially-char- 
tered ship—a superb new 
sister to the Tuscania - 
equipped with many novel 
features, 

Well- planned itineraries — 
giorious days at sea—espe- 
cially interesting shore ex- 
cursions. 


From New York July 1st 
returning Aug. 31, 1926 











Send for descriptive guide book 





TOURIST 
THIRD CABIN 
TOURS 


$265 up 


A four weeks tour to Paris 
and London for only $265. 
More comprehensive tours 
including Holland, Belgium, 
Spain, Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria and Germany. 
Write for booklet C-10 





UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL TOURS 
by the 
American Institute of 
Educational Travel 
Programs on request 


Thos. Cook & Son 


New York Philadelphia Boston 

Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 

Los Angeles Toronto Montreal 
ancouver 


ee 


ALASKA 
PACIFIC COAST 


and NATIONAL PARKS 
A series of attractive tours 

via Rail or Panama Canal. 
Departures, May to August. 












From New York 
July 7 


Returning Aug. 29 


S.S. LAPLAND 


$600 (ur) 


All expenses included 
{$12 a day) 


Venice (Lido), Dalmatian 
Coast, Italy, France, Spain, 
England and Belgium.(Op- 
tional side trips arranged.) 
Tourist Third Cabin to Nae 
plesandVenice $120,$130, 
One Broadway, New 

York; our other offices : 

or authorized agents. 


RED STAR LINE 


Warre Star Lint: ATLantic Transport Live 





ANTERMATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE Comfant 








ONE WAY 
WATER 





RAIL 








Round Trip, Water and 
Rail $350 (up) 
Round Trip, Water both 
ways $450 (up) 
Oneway,Water$2§0(up) 


First Class Cabin, 

meals and Sediy A 
on steamer in 

cluded. 

PANAMA PACIFIC Ling 


International A 


























Ns 








No. 1 Broadway, N poe ee other offices, 
cee or SSand Riagents. 








_MAINE 


THE ATLANTIS Kennebunk "Beach, Maine 
Premiere Resort 

4 minutes to Golf, Tennis, Sea, Churches. 

Easy motor run to Boston, % m.; White 

Mts., 90 m.; Poland Springs, 60m. 

LAKEMONT L. ABORATORY FARMS 


Moter Inn and Tea Room 





Daily Products ahd Produce 
CHARLES R. TOBIE, Proprietor, Rangeley, Maine 





YORK CAMPS 
LOON LAKE, MAINE 

Private cabins with open "areplaces and bath. 
Trout & salrgon fishing. Tennis. Golf.Garage B’klet. 
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Two Worlds of Switzerland 


TS NN eI 
. 
T AVE you ever seen a cascade frozen in mid air ...and in mid-| m London 
summer ...with a fringe of gleaming icicles piercing space? Or| = 
a glacier? that slow, slow moving river of ice with its myriad tiny). Should Not Fail to Visit 
streams that tumble to the waters below. Or a glacier lake? A sunlit. = 
summer morning breaking its crust into crystals that catch every gleam Windsor and Eton; Stoke 
of light and color! Poges, Milton’s Cottage, 
It is one of the worlds in Switzerland . .. the world of ice! There’s the Jordans, etc. 
gardens.” And the two worlds are connected by Talwaye and made|,  Q7#0°4 Stratford-on- 
—— , alway -|= Avon, the Shakespeare 
hospitable by many hotels . . . luxurious hotels within a few feet of | Cc ti 3S M.. 
enormous ice seracs . . . smart hotels set on hillsides shaded by the | — eho neem 
stately cypress. | Bath— Winchester & other 
A twenty per cent reduetion is given on all journeys over 300 kilo- places of historic interest 
meters in length. It is allowed even if the entire European trip is | f 
arranged on this side. Let our booklet B tell you of the things planned | by the amous express 
for the comfort of the tourist. And let us, or your nearest Travel| trains and motor services 
Agency, arrange your ticket. of the 





__ FOREIGN TRAVEL 


LUCERNE of proverbial loveliness is the GENEVA, on its classical lake, combines 
Mecca of all tourists. Its facilities forsports beauty, wealth and Intellect. It is attractive 
and amusements areinteresting and it isthe to those seeking rest. University vacation REAT STERN Yy 
starting point for excursions in Central courses, too, are to be hadin this educationa] ’ 
Switzerland. On the Dieschyberg is an 18- andinternational centre, as well as wonderful rT inf ‘ iets 
hole golf course. excursions and many opportunities for all | he fullest in ormation and illustrated 
INTERLAKEN, beauty spot of the BERN- Ports, including golf. |= booklets —s with these places 
ESE OBERLAND is on the lovely lakes of GLETSCH, ANDERMATT and _ DIS-/= may be had at 
Thun and Brienz. Its beautiful Casino isan ENTIS are gems on the new FURKA-| = 7 & 8, Charing Cross, 
invitation to tarry before starting up the OBERALP RAILWAYconnectingthe Rhone | 2 LONDON 
JUNGFRAU RAILWAY, orany of the near- Valley with the Grisons’ resorts. This new 
by railways to SCHYNIGE PLATTE and line of transportation will be opened June, | 3 or from R. H. Lea, Dept. B., 
the mountain resorts of GRINDELWALD, 1926. = Great Western Railway of England 
MURREN and WENGEN, orGSTAADand ZURICH isthe country’smetropolis ...the|= 315, Fifth Avenue, New York 
MEIRINGEN. portal to the GRISONS of one hundred and | = MM 
ZERMATT the exquisite, at the foot of the fifty valleys including oe, famous Alpine — — 
Matterhorn, is the beginning of an excursion section, the Engadine. With its unique ’ 
tothe GORNERGRAT.,, -withitsunexcelied climate and powerful solar radiation, it} CLARK s FAMOUS CRUISES 
panorama amidst the high alpine region. effects many cures. Golf and all sports have | BY SPECIALLY CHARTERED NEW CUNARDERS 
Travel at least one way by the first elec- made St. Moritz, Davos, <n gaanaaaaaa — 
tric Standard gauge railway, the scenic and other resorts most attractive. NORWAY June 30 
LOETSCHBERG Line. | Including the We:tern Mediterranear 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 241 FIFTH AVENUE | “Lancastria” 93 days, $550 to $1250 
NEW YORK Repeating last Summer's great success: 
ae eakannaiiee < Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Algiers, ltaly, 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway Fjords, Fdin- 


INDEPENDENT AND 4 
EUROPE CONDUCTED TOURS | | FREE Beautifll New burgh, Tros achs, Berlin, European stop 
~ over allowed. ates always include 
ALL INCLUSIVE TOUR $219 Travel BOOR on hotels, drives, guides and fees, 
SAILING AUGUST 4, 1926 - 


/ . 
_ (8) South America and Mediterranean, Feb. 5 
Write for Circula oe \ URS ROPB - 
FRENCH TRAVEL BUREAU. Inc. Crean oBU Rove dae Wolk hanes 19 


S West Oth Street, New Fork i If you contemplate a trip 121 days, $1250 to $2900 
64 Days S490. | \ consstea | \Y to Europe this summer, do Mediterranean, January 29 
EUROPE 36 DAYS $290. Mediterranean .— on gy eget go 62 days, FO CLARK 
and Scandinavian Cruises 8390. Booklet ee _ FOS ETO FOaG Se FRANK 
er Ee - : - > teen nb a Art Crafts Guild booklet = 
ALLEN TOURS, Back Bay, Boston. Mn Ty 
EUROPE Take Your Own Car Abroad | This booklet gives the detailed 


| {tineraryof tours tobe made by ourgroups | ® 
“—Seelt r intensely interesting, FREE book, | of college students, instructors, alumni and vid 
_¥. ritten by one who did it, proves It the friends—visiting England, Holland, Bel- 4 
in Your » = pe able, most convenient, most zium and France. Weekly sailings from 
Own Car esting e LEAST EXPENSIVE Montreal on Canadian Pacific stearships, For seventy-five years we have 
i Ter eee Range. We tera & with American university dance bands to = a8 . di : 
GS ie : ints — ie mat as ras s : all dete furnish ——¥ A ‘ space for dancing. specialized in Scan inavian 
i OPE 4 ames, rest and recreation. wo-day voyage . . 4 
* 611, Back Bary Bostor . | dows the St. Lawrence. Only four days open sea. tours and cruises. Full details a 
CERMANY A 36-Day Trip to England, Holland. booklet*Norway and Sweden 
Belgium, France—All Expenses For $365 


Marvelously Interesting | enti SonPeapsara soars and Gford 4 Saye EUROP Evia 

















ague, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
sin Paris. Visit Ve 


. . Bruges, Ostend yer A 
Historic Germany #23) 38se ghee es Write for free booklets 
INVITES YOU a reideerees | “European Individual Travel 
| Macagement arranges al de |. fA) “European Esco Tours” 
Introductions — Information — Illus- pale; Tooke trapegertation _ k / “European Travel Hints” 


: . al! nducts party. / e oq: ” 
trated Literature - Itineraries Write for booklet to the Art ” “Trans-Atlantic Sailings 
aa a Travel Bureau 


Hotel Rates Free Upon Request 500 North Dearbera 
oe eet | Eevee BENNETTS TRAVEL BURCAL 
CHARLES,E CENEING | Canaqian. Pacific | , SRAWSE 
630 Fifth Ave., NewYork City,N.Y. | 500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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A trip to the Pacific Coast will 
be incomplete without a visit in 
beautiful Longview, Washington, 
on the Columbia River halfway 
between Portland and the Pacific 
Ocean—the ocean only 50 miles 
away. Served by rail, by main 
lines Northern Pacific, Union 
Pacific, and Great Northern; for 
motorists, by Columbia River 
Highway and Pacific Highway. 


See a model city of 10,000 pop- 
ulation built complete in less 
than three years; see the world’s 
largest lumber manufacturing 
plants; enjoy magnificent Hotel 
Monticello, none finer in the 
Pacific Northwest; see unex- 
celled scenic grandeur, the con- 
tinent’s greatest stand of fine 
timber; the heart of the sports 
man’s paradise. 


For low summer railroad rates con- 
sult any railroad representative. 
Write for complete information to 


| THE LONGVIEW COMPANY 
) DEPT.A LONGVIEW, WASH. € 








;TO-GO; 


CONTINUED 
MINNESOTA 








The Land of Ten 
Thousand Lakes 


BEAR the whispering 
f cool pines, the 
soft lapping of clear 
waters, ‘‘Come to Min- 
nesota,” they say, ‘‘to 
the, playground of the 
hation. 

Come to Minnesota: 
Her many-sided appeal 
offers you the vacation 
you want at the price 
you want to pay. 

For further tnformation 
write J 


The Ten Thousand 
kes of Minnesota 
Association :: 


29 East 6th St. 





Where-to-qo Bureau has developed a 


ice invaluable to ail trarel-planning 
yinguirers all the dsired tnformation 


» asking Jor tt, please enclose postage. | 








TOURS __ 


| SCOTLAND 
PERTH—The STATION HOTEL el.741) 
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Overseas Tours: 


er 


TEMPLE TOURS Inc. 


emple Tours: Known for 20 
ars for maximum comfort at a 
oderate price. 


For students 
$375 to $525. 


id teachers, 


Intercollegiate Tours: Art, Lit- 


ature, French, Spanish, Music. 


Send for the booklet that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS Inc. 


447-B Park Square Blidg., 


Boston 


L.M.S. and L.N.E. Railways. Ideal Centre for Tour- 
ing Scotland by road or rail. Hotel adjoins station. 
FirstClass. Fixed, Moderate Tariff. Garage 


~_GRUISES 
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SALMON 





WANTED—A CHOICE SOUL, 
r woman, to go to Europe with usin my own 
There are two empty seats and 
$4 pity not to have them used. Three delightful 


ate limousine. 
free months. 


asa joy for all of us. References exchanged 


ED. K., 1066 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Entire expense less than twelve | 
Lused the carin this way last year and | 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, 


N.Y., or your local travel agent 








When writing to these advertisers will you 


| please mention WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU 


ae” 


CRUISES-TOURS 
a 











OPERATING DE LUXE SERVICE IN 

Washington Toronto 

Asbury Park New Orleans 
Detroit 
Havana 
Portland, Ore. 
Spokane 
Reattle 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Victoria, B. ¢ 
Richmond, ° 
London, England 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chieago 

New York 
Baltimore 
Chattanooga 
Los Angeles 
San F: ancisco 
Salt Lake City 


Folders of above cities free. 


Address, THE GRAY LINE 
Dept. A Baltimore, Md. 











TOURS to EUROPE 


Escorted Tours. Frequent depar 
cures on one cabin steamers, 37-66 
days. $540-$915. First departure 
Sailing to Naples, May 19—$825. 
Independent Tours. Tourstomeet 
your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itin- 
eraries on request. 

Student Tours. Attractive itin- 
eraries 34-63 days. $370-$615. 


CAlso tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
590 Fifth Ave., New York 
| At 42nd Street Phone PENN. 4179 








NEW YORK CITY 
wean se. Hotel St. James x rcus 


| Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. AD 
hotel of quiet dignity, having the vg toe age ee 
uc 





appointments of a well-conditioned home. 
favored by women traveling without escort. 3 min- 
utes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best shopr. Rates 
and booklet on application. W. Jonnsow Quine 


‘ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 


DARTS CAMP 


“That Different Place” 

| In the heart of the Adirondacks. Elev. 1,800 
ft. Season Mav to October. Hotel & Camps 

| on our own lake. Baths, Electricity. Bat 
ing, Boating, Fishing, Riding, Tennis and 
Dancing. For Booklet and rates write J. w. 
T. Lesure, Mgr., Darts, Herkimer Co., N.Y. 
Winter Season, Ivy Lodge, Camden, 8. 0. 


EXO! 4th Lake. Capacity 125. Lat 

OHAWK est equipment, electricity, 

| & Cottages running water every room. 

Garage. C. M. Longstaff, Old Forge. N Y. 
| 


ROADS END Where the trails 


begin. Acamp for 
thegreat out-doors. Boating, Bathing, lish- 
ing. Bklet. C.T Meyer, Lake Pleasant, N.Y. 








AND 

OUT FISHING 
RESTRICTIONS 

MPING, SHOOTING. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


“THE NORWAY OF THE NEW WORLD" FOR YOUR VACATION 
A Country Fameus for its Hospitality, Sporting Attractions and Historic Associations 
New Modern Hotel epens June, 1926 


Write for Booklet ‘‘A,”’ 


TOURIST & PUBLIGITY BUREAU, St. John’s, Newfeundiand, er Roem 56-120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


CoOL AND 
INVIGORATING 
SUMMER CLIMATE, 
GOLF, MOTORING. 








Mention of Harper's Magazine is the best introdwetion to our advertisers 
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oc HOUSE 
& PURITAN HALL 


On the exclusive North Shore 
of Massachusetts. Location en- 
dowed with beautiful natural 
scenery. Sea Bathing, Golf, Ten- 
nis. Accommodations for 600. 
' Every room connects with pri- } 
vate bath. 
Puritan Hall, the new part, is now 
open all the year. 
For reservations write or wire 
New Ocean House, Inc. 
Clement E. Kenn¢ 
Swampscott, 





ly, President 


Massachusetts 








890 Commonweaith Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 
Your inquiries gladiv answered 
A.P. Andrews Mer. ON Our booklet m ad —~° 


CAMP MORSE 


On Lake May, Lee, Mass. Cabins z 
cooked food, boating, bathing, fish ng, te nnis, walks 
MAY MORSE, 203 West 108rd St.. N.Y ¢ 


AYFLOWER INN 
Plymouth, Ma 
On the oceanat Manome t Point. 
Our own Golf Course. 
Also Hotel Mayflower, Hyannis, Mass 


TOURS 














iis PET 
EUROPE TOURS 


Piloted by an old-established Americon Com 
pany, 30 inexpensive tours---59 to 55 days 8 
countries---June to Sept.---#835 up. Also very 
economical Stadent Tours, 5-7 weeks, #595 up. 


GATES TOURS 234 Ace- 
THE 31 iE FUE INET 
Seven Summer Tours 3)000r iN? 


qo RANEAN 
$490 ip. Best Routes. Best Rates. Naples to Edir 
burgh. Tunis .- ae G a ar. Vi ane. Bae 
Sth Ye 


The Sehnsen ree 210 E. fone St. 














"Daltimore 





TRAVEL-TOURS 


lacler 


NATIONAL PARK 
and Historic Northwest 


Adven 





MAIL 


coupon ow 
A. J. Decesmson, mNo ¢ 


Room 712, Great Northern Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn, 

Send me free books about Glacier 
Nat onlay st from this 
— liniietioteaia day stay in the 
Park for a party of . am 
Particularly interested in 

0) General Tour of Park 


O Burlington Escorted Tour 


| eee eee 
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MASTER MASONS : 


and their families are asked £9 arrange ther Western trp 
that they Army go on 


THE KAIBAB\CARAVAN 
leavi ng Salt Lake City, Jalp 47%. for the Kaibab Forest 
Grand Canyon, Bryces 
in Ka bab Forest 

Address KAIBAB CARAVAN 
Masome Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah 


tsk The Where-to-qo Bureau ,8 Beacon Street, 


Hoston, for space & rates in our department.| 


Zions Yator and | 


yo Quaint Came Cod 


@w A Land of Vacation Sport and Rest—Fishing, Bathing, Sailing, Golf 
For booklet write Vacation Bureau, Room 140-C, The New York, New Haven and Hartford R. R. Co., 


| 
| 
| 
+ 


Seashore 
Country 
Lakes 





New Haven, C: 


one on onl 


oe gngton 


Nerth Carolina 
"Playground of the South} 









Plan now to include Wilming- 
ton and its four Beaches in 
i your vacation this year. Sea- 
} son opens June first. Every | 
: sport, in finest climate, offered 
here. Temperature in Summer 


4 78°. Ask for illustrated, de. § 
scriptive booklet. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








Wyoming RANCHES Colorado 
The VALLEY RANC 


Old established ranch in the Buffalo Bill Country 
t ling hospitality to discriminating far 


Valley, Wyoming 
via Cody 






it unelike atmosphere with unexcelled table | 
back riding, fishing, ete. Outfitters for Priva 
Pack Trips and Big Game Hunting. 16 years est 


lished summer Saddle Trips for both Boys and ‘ 
through Yellowstone Park and the Ro Boys 
Winter Ranch Schoo fonts ng ( 
lege Preparation Fo or illustrat 
hooklets write 
Valley Ranch Kastern Headquarters 
tazyYvD 70 East 45th St., New ¥ 
KLONDIKE RANCH ores .F ct west 
summer of wes *- ra 
if Illustrated booklet sent on rer rapt. 
Kiouaike Ranch, Buffalo, W 


00 CARY RANCH 


Open n to Guests. Vacation with us i: 

Heart of the Rockies in Colorado. Wr 

for Booklet. Cary Ranch Company, Foste 
suilding, Denver, 4 solo. 


A Vacation on a Modern Cattle Ranch 


ing Ritieg— Swine ing—Not aDU DE Rar 
ooklet . 5 anch, Greeley, Colo. 








_ BAY VIEW MICH. ‘ 
BAY VIEW 


BAY VIEW HOUSE itv’ 


RESTFUL BSEDS—APPETIZING MEALS — PUR! 
| SPARKLING WATER—AIR FULL OF OZONE Lt 
i TENNIS — ROQUE — BOWLING — FISHING - 
AGREESABLE PEOPLE—A summer home—W: ite now 





Where-To-Go for June closes May | 


Where Nature puts more zest into every healthful sport 


GOLF-~ HUNTING 
rexsis COME TO MICHIGAN ©): 
BATHING CANOEING 
SAILING _ Surrounded on three sides by two great inland seas—Lakes Michigan and HIKING 
DANCING Huron—with thousands of inland lakes, rivers and streams, Michigan hasa MOTORING 


summertime beauty and appeal that is lyric. 
camps, hundreds of community-owned tourist camps, 
Unsurpassed playgrounds for children. Vacations for EVERY Vacation Budget. 
Steamship lines touch many points. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST & RESORT ASSN. 
MICH. 


roads. 


Dept. K. GRAND RAPIDS, 


For FREE 


or 


54 state parks with tourist 
National and State Forests, game refuges, etc. 


Reduced rates on rail- 


Literature WRITE 
EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASSN 


Dept. K. BAY CITY, MICH. 





Mention of Harper's Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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’ ywstone, 
Gr Canyon, Yo- 

mite, etc. Slight ad- 
d ilcost via Portland 
Ss Vancouver. 





om request or ask 


tative to cal 





represe 


PANAMA MAILSS.0. 
10Hanover Squure NewYork 

OJIBWAY ISLAND ONT. | 
etic Picturesquely situated 


on LS ara covere¢ ai sland 
llent Pike, Pickerel, Bass, 
v ge —~ mi ro coe be 
C. Davis 


ating, swimming, 
Vr Manager. 
Shnway “Yalan, Ontario 
Quality Service to Inquirers 
WHERE-TO-GO offers expert Travel advice to 
aders of the 7 publications we use monthly 
Consider — make sure your outing’s 
Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon St., Boston 


success 





CLUOs 
CRUISES _ 





3: World 
Cruise of the 
Belgenland 


Another glorious west- 
ward cruise onthelargest 
liner to circle the globe. 
A perfectly planned trip 
to 60 cities—each at its 
best season. 


From NewYork—Dee.14 
Los Angeles—Dec. 30 
San Panckse-daeh 

Returns to 


New York—April 24 


Address Red Star Line, 
No. 1 B’way; American 
Express ah 9 B’ way; 
New York; 

offices or ane 

cies of either Beeees 
company. 


RED MAL MERCANTILE MA) 


im Cooperation wih 


LL AMERICAN 





RED STAR LIN 


ue Compant 



















$250 and Up 


PANAMA CANAL BOLIVIA PERU 
COLOMBIA ECUADOR CHILE 
and Other South AmarteanCountiies 

7 RACE LINE offices and banks thre ch- 
poal ri oe pond new yeneen $ on ’ "ielepaneits 
Optional stopovers for vis 
} ts. All outside 
Swimming pool 







ing attractive 
rooms Laundry. 
Unexcelled cuisine. 
Send for attractive new Book. 
let “A” describing Special Re- 
duced Rate Independent Tours 


10 HANOVER SQ 


GRACE LINE = _NEW YORK CITY 
EUROPE ; 





All expense summer tours visiting 








England, Holland, Belgium, Ger 
many, Switzerland, Italy (incl = ples), Riviera 
and France. Mentor Standard, $7 Same route, 

| Student Tour, — Other tours, $330 to $1,100. 





| Send for Folder ¥ 


MENTOR TOURS "?*stve.tu'* 


Quality Service to Advertisers 
WHERE-TO-GO is welcomed everywhere to the 
reading tables of the best homes in N.America 
Remember—small copy is Big in Where-To-Go 

Fo . seewe and rates please write direct to 
| The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon St., Boston 





25 Years 












71 





SEA SICKNESS 


—in tho ronghest waters. This appalling nausea is unnecessary 
suffering. Motlersill’s prevents Travel Sickness on your journeys 
by Sea, Train, Auto, Car or Air. 

75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 

THE MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Ltd., 


New York, Paris, Montreal, London 
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Address 


THE SUMMER CAMP 


For your boy—your girl 


If you are planning to send your boy or girl to acampnext 
summer, we would commend for your consideration the 
announcements that appear in the Summer Camp Section 
in the front part of this issue. 


The facilities of our School Information Bureau are also at 
yourcommand for any additionalassistance youmay require 
in selecting the summer camp best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


Mention of Harper’s Magazine is the best introduction to our advertisers 
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{ RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
CRUISES 


> 


1, —— 99 ~~ 
é Midnight Sun 


This is pre-eminently the 
VACATION CRUISE. There 
is a month of restful cruis- 
ing on the newest Cunard 
liner — long summer days 
at sea—nights glorified by 
the Midnight Sun—calls at Fr 


Syme SIC™ 


AN 


cities — visits to romantic 
Iceland, tothe North Cape 
and the wonderful Fjords. 


It sails June29onthe 20,000 
ton ‘‘Carinthia’’ & arrives at 
Southamptonon July 29th— 
in season for summer travel 
in Europe. Membership 
limited to 400. Rates $800 
and upward. Send for 
the booklet— Midnight Sun. 
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fascinating northern vil- ae ZF 
lages & busy Scandinavian Le” f, 
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A five-months Cruise sailing 
October 14 onthe “Carinthia” 


This is the most attractive 
World-Cruise ever planned 
-—-a remarkable opportun- 
ity to see the fascinating 
Orient & the Antipodes un- 
der ideal conditions of com- 
fort. It is the only Cruise 
to visit Japan, China, Korea 
& Indiain additionto Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania and New 
Zealand. Limited to 400. 
Rates $2250 and upward. 

RADAR —— 


7 





Executive Offices: @ 


New York Philadelphia 





Chicago 


TCOMB Co. 


23 Beacon Street, Boston 


RAYMOND & WHI 


San Francisco 








Los Angeles 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS 


SAILINGS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
Anchor Line 25 Broadway, N. Y. + Grace Line 10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 
New York to Londonderry and Glasgow N. Y. to Canal Zone and West Coast South Ane rica 
CAL oni A May 8 tJune 5 Fortnightly Service Sailing Thursdays 
TUSCANIA May 22 June 19 July 1 Holland America Line 24 State St., N. Y 
TRANSYL VANIA 9 June 26 tJuly 2 Y. to Plymouth-Boulogne-sur-Mer, Rotterdam 
‘ALEDONIA June 12 July 3 July 3 “ : 
ROT a V7 f June 5 July 3 
Vv ia Boston , VEEN M f June 12 7 
3 8 ilasgow oe a> 
Vw? al to I ne and Glasgow VOLE wine M May 15 June 19 July 24 


7 I ly 2 
os ‘Seas it wy 3 NEW AMSTERDAM -May 22 June 26 
3 


May 28 June 25 July 2% *RYNDAM May 29 July 10 Sept. 18 
Atlantic Transport 1 Broadway, N. Y. Italian Line (N. 1.) 1 State St., N. Y. 
N. Y. to Cherbourg and London s N ys to Naples : and Genoa re 
MINNEKAHD’. tMay 1 tMay 27 tJune 26 COLOMBO May s June 26 Aug. 2 
MIN? VASKA. May 8 June 5 July 3 DUILIO lay July 3 Aug. 
MINNETONKA. May 22 June19 July 17 Italian Lloyd (Sabaudo) 3 State St., N. Y. 
tVia Boulogne New York to Naples and Genoa 
canadian Pacific, Mad. Ave. & 44th St., N. Y. CONTE BIANCAMANO May 12 June 16 July 24 
oe Montreal to Liverpool r CONTE ROSSO June 5 July 10) Aug. 18 
*MONTROSE J 30 May 28 June 25 L amport & Holt Line 42 Broadway, N. Y. 
Serene TARE May hoes < uy 2 Y. to Rio de Janetro-Montevideo-Buenos Aires 
*MO CLA ay une uly 9 »15 y 2 . 2 
*MONTROYA May June 18 July 16 v VESTRIS “ se oes SS 
Montreal to Belfast ana ‘Gleapee wor TAIRE June 12 Aug. 21 Oct. 30 
*METAGAMA May 20 Junel7 July 15 VAUBAN June 26 Sept.14 Nov. 12 
*MONTNAIRN June 3 July 1 July 29 ge aprey 
Montreal-Cherbourg-Southampton-Antwerp North German Lloyd 32 Broadway, N. Y. 
*MINNEDOSA 1 5 June 2 June 30 N. Y.-Plymouth-Cherbourg-Bremen 
*MELITA.. 19 Junel6 July 14 MUENCHE N. tJune 8 July 24 fAug. 26 
Quebec to Cherbourg- ae LE Hamburg COLUMBUS May 18 June 10 July 6 
Empress of France May 12 June 9 July 7 BERL “a ' June 1 July 1 Aug. 17 
Empress of Scotland May 26 June 23 July 21 STUTTGART May 27 June 24 Sept. 9 
x 7 R- > PL I , SIERRA ‘VENTANA.. June 19 Aug. 7 
Cosnlich Line weitsaniat Pon song” nga N. Y. tCalls at Cobh (Queenstown) tOmits Plymouth 
Martha Washington ay 7 June 22 Aug 10 BRE ME N epee: "ar a 2 caee "29. tJuly 31 
Presidente Wilson May 25 July 6 Aug. 31 tOmits Cherbourg tCalls at Plymouth and Cherbourg 
C unard | L ine 25 Broadway, N. Y. New York to Bremen (Direct) 
to Cherbourg and Southampton ” Muenchen May 6 Sierra Ventana May 15 
AQUI ar ; May 5 May 26 June 16 x ......July 10 Sierra Ventana Sept. 11 
BERE NGARi A ‘ May 12 June 2 June 23 Pacific Line 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
oat 4 = Py tt tMay 19 tJune 9 tJune 30 ew York to Havang <e Panama, Callao and 
so calls at Plymouth Valparaiso 
SAM ARIA. to Cobh a ae maeen), Eee ESSEQUIBO...May 20 EBRO ....June 17 
y22 Junel9 July Panama Mail S.S. Co. 10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 
29 July 3 July ¢ New York to California via Panama 
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VENEZUELA Apr. 29 ECUADOR. May 2 

Panama Pacific Line 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
ew York to California via Panama 

a... Service ......Sailing Thursdays 


° tay - Red Star Lin 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
ee UNS M: y2 Ju e 19 yu Y -Plymouth-¢ ‘herbourg-Antwerp . 
Montreal to Plymouth-Cherbourg and London ‘ZEELAND . May 8 June 5 July 3 
*AUSONIA... May 1 June 5 J = PENNLAND ....--May 22 June l9 July 17 
*ALAUNIA "May 8 Junel2. Juls BELGENLAND May 29 June 26 July 24 
*ANTONIA .....-May 14 June 19 July 2: LAPLAND ....June 12 Sept. 4 Oct. 2 
*ASCANIA May 22 June 26 July a Royal Mail 26 Broadway, N. Y. 
Dollar Steamship Line 15 Moore St., N. Y. N. Y. to Cherbourg-Southampton 
New York to California via Panama and around *ORCA s tMay 5 June 19 tJuly 16 
the World *OHIO : -.++-.-tMay 14 tJune ll July 10 
Fortnightly Service sie Sailing Thursdays *ORDUNA, ...May 29 = 26 pe 2¢ 
> Se . [yy *ORBITA June 5 July 3 July 31 
French Line 19 State St., N. Y. tVia Boston. {Via Bermuda 
N. Y. to Plymouth-Havre-Paris 
FRANCE... May 15 June 5 June 26 United American Line 
PARIS... re ‘May 22) June 12 July 3 ‘Teint Sereics oth 35-39 Broadway, N.Y. 
N. Y.-Havyre-Paris Hamburg-American Line 
*DE GRASSE May 12 June 10 y N.Y H 
*SUFFREN May 26 June 23 a8 Cherbourg-Southam pton-Hamburg 
*LA SAVOIE June 2 July 1 y : eS Apr. 29 June 10 July 
*CHICAGO June 3 Es ie RAL LIN May 13 June 24 > 
N. ¥ -Vigo (Spain)-Bordeaux REI A ‘E ....May 18 June 15 
*ROUSSILLON May 11 June 17 July 29 D SC HL AND May 27 July 8 
*LA BOU RDONNAIS, May 27 July 15 Aug. 26 RESOLUTE ...June 1 June 29 
*CHICAGO July 3 Sept. 9 Oct. 14 *CLE a Ag Ci bi’ 1 June 3 ; hi 4 - 
_ 7 : » o Cobh (Queenstown amburg 
Furness Bermuda Line Whitehall St., N. Y. *WESTPHALI tMay 6 tJune 17 tJuly 29 
N. Y. to Bermuda *THURINGIA. ees tMay 20 tJuly 1 tAug. 12 
Sailings Every Wednesday and Saturday +Via Boston 
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STEAMSHIP SAILINGS (Continued) 


United Fruit Co. 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. + Dollar Steamship Line San Francisco, Cal. 
N. Y. to Cuba-Jamaica-Canal Zone-Costa Rica * San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shan 
Weekly Service Sailing Saturdays ghai, Reset Manila and Around-the-World 
to Jamaica-Canal Zone-Colombia PRES. LING 
Weekly Service Sailing Wednesdays TPRES GARE ti 1.1) 
. - PRES LEVELANI 
United ee Lines 45 Broadway, N. Y. PRES. PIERCE 
Y. to Cherbourg and Southampton +tPRES. MO 
1 EVIATHAN Apr. 30) May 22) June 12 PRES. TA 
N. Y. to Plymouth-( herbourg-Bremen tPRES. H 
*REPUBLIC tMay 4 tJune 4 tJuly 5 PRES. WI 
HARDING May 4 June 2 June 30 tPRES. VAN it REN 
WASHINGTON May 1 June 9 July 7 +tPRES. HAYES 
ROOSEVELT tMay 19 June 16 July 14 tSails from Los Angeles four days prior 
alls at Cobh (Queenstown) Los Angeles S.S. Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 
. ion ae , Los Angeles to Honolulu 
— Set =. rbourg-Souths hon roe, — CALAWAIL May 8 June 5 July 3 
HOMER Apr. 30° May 22) June 12 Cirr OF L068 ANGELES..May 223 June 19 July 17 
May 8 May 29 June 19 Matson Navigation Co. San Francisco, Cal. 
May 15 June 24 San Francisco to Honolulu 
1 (Queenstown) and Liver MAUT Apr. 28) May 26 June 23 
{ May 29 June 26 WILHELMINA May 5 June 2 June 30 
8 tJune 5 tJuly ; MATSONIA May 12 June 9 July 7 
15 June l2 Jul MANOA May 19 June 16 July 14 
CEDRIE tMay 22 tJune 19 tJuly Seattle to Honolulu 
+Via Boston ; URINE mre May 22 July 3 Aug. 14 
vane . . . Nippo Yusen Kaisha Seattle, Wash. 
> —— . rice - > Z . 
White Star-Canadian Service Montreal, P. Q. Porte and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki 
lontreal and Quebee to Liverpool é and Shanghai 
*DORK Ma May 29 | June 26 SHIDZUOKA MARI May 12 Aug. 4 
June 5 tiuly 3 YOKOHAMA MARI May Aug. 12 
June il fJuly 7 KAGA MARU June Sept. 9 
June 19 July 17 1YO MARI j Sept. 23 
San Francisco via Honolulu to Yokohama, Kobe 
American Oriental Mail Line Seattle, Wash. : Nagasaki, Shanghai and Hongkong 
Seattle and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, KOREA MARI tMay 11 tJuly 2 
Hongkong and Manila SHINYO MARU 
JACKSON May 10 July Sept. 7 SIBERIA MARU 
McKINLEY May 22 July 21 Sept. 19 TAIYO MARL June 22 
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*Via Queenstown 


GRANT June 15 Aug. 14 Oct. 13 *Sails from Los Angeles four a prior 
MADISON June 27 Aug. 26 Oceanic S.S. Co. San Francisco, Cal. 


2 . San Francisco to Honolulu, Pago Pago and Sydney 
Canadian- Australasian Line, Vancouver, B. C. VENTURA M i . acca 


s rh ta June 3 Aug. 2 Oct 1 TENYO MARU July 6 
s 
S 


. ay 18 pty -..June 8 
June 29 /ENTURA. July 
Auckland and Sydney aka S . f aieh< Pag te 
AORANGI May 5 June 30 Aug. 25 Geshe Shosen Kaisha ie Tacoma, Wat 
4 4 - _ acoma, Seattle and Victoria to Yokohama, 
NIAGARA June 2 July 28 Sept. 22 Kobe and Moji 
Canadian Pacific, Windsor Station, Montreal _AFRICA M May 2) ALABAMA M.. May 13 
Vancouver and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe Union S.S. Co. of New Zealand 
Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila San Francisco, Cal. 
s May 27 July 22 Sept. 16 San Francisco to Papeete, Rarotonga, 
June 10 Aug. 5 Sept. 30 Wellington and Sydney 
May 1 June 24 Aug. 10 TAHITI May 19 July 14 Sept. & 
MP. OF AUSTRALIA May 13 July 8S Sept. 2 MAKURA June 16 Aug. 11 Oct 5 


TOURS and CRUISES 


Round the World &  PSEASNCASTRIA 


Dollar Stea aship Line , 
Fortnightly Service Sailing Saturdays . 
Ray mond & Ww hite omb Mediterranean 
3.8. CARINT Oct 26 : i x 
Canadian Pacific. W ee ee Line 
PRESS OF SCOTLAND De q 2 
Ww Mite Pn Line Pe Raymond * wi ima 
3.8. BELGENLAND : Dec 26 5.8. SAN 
United American Line Guna Paci ific ; “ae 
3.8. RESOLUTI Jan 4, 1927 8.8. EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
Thos. Cook & Son Thos. Cook & Son 
S.8. FRANCONIA Jan 27 8.8. CALIFORNIA 


Frank C. Gia rk ac 
‘S8. CALIFORNIA Jen 1927 Frank Tourist Co. 


S.8. SCYTHIA - 
: a Cc. Clark 

Great African Free CANSYLVANIA.. 

yal Mail P 

ae ASTI RIAS Jan. 20, 1927 South America 


Norway — Midnight Sun Raymond & Whitcomb 
Ray mond & Whitcomb Frank C. Clark 
SS. CARINTHIA June 29, 1926 8.8. CALEDONIA 


Vancouver and Victoria to Honolulu, Suva, SONOMA 





June ¢ 
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BOOKLETS MAY BE OBTAINED ON REQUEST 








HERE else in the entire world are there such contrasts in peoples, such a 
profusion of reminders of the ebb and flow of History and Civilization 
~” concentrated into such a comparatively small area? Here nations, whom 
but a mere geographical boundary line divides, speak different languages, have 
different ways and customs, different viewpoints and different standards of life. 
To get the really worth-while out of a trip to Europe a thorough plan should 
guide you or much will be missed that is enjoyable and profitable. 


A talent for organization coupled with an intuitive perception of a great public 
need was Thomas Cook’s original stock-in-trade -— from which has grown in 


the last 85 years the great world-wide public utility in the field of travel for which 
the name of “Cook’s” stands. 


Our function is to offer to modern tourists that personal service which springs 
only from wide experience and high-geared organization. 


In Europe alone we have over 100 offices—a service station at your command 
at every point of importance. 


Here are a few of our large list of travel offerings for the current season: 
Itineraries for individual travel at any time, —Tours through Europe by private motor 
embodying your own particular aims. highest type of cars—itineraries arranged 


Various series of escorted tours with wide to meet individual requirements. 


range of routes and departure dates. —Cruises to North Cape, Norwegian Fjords 
-Spring tours via the Mediterranean May 12th, and Northern Capitals. A special limited 


May 29th and lIater. party leaves June 23 on S. S. ““Berengaria.”’ 


Large selection of popular and educational —Annual Summer Cruise around the Mediter- 
tours by the comfortable new Third Cabin ranean on the S. S. ‘‘California’’—July Ist 
Services. to August 31st. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES COOK’S TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 
AGENTS FOR PRINCIPAL AIR SERViCES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE: During April Cook’s Head ffices in London will be transferred to Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, Lordon, W.1 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


—————— ———- 
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tothe Ca 


1000 miles of lakes, rivers and rapids, includ 
ing the Thousand Islands, the exciting de- 
scent of the marvelous rapids, Montreal, the 
Paris of America, quaint old Quebec, with 

} its famous miracle-working Shrine of St 
A THOROUGHBRED Anne de Beaupré and the renowned Saguenay 
River, with its stupendous Capes, “ Trinity 
and “Eternity’’, higher than Gibraltar 
OF THE ATLANTIC | Rates and Information from Canada Steam. 
ship Lines Offices: New York, 110 W. 42nd St 
Boston, 216 Old South Bldg.; Philadelphia a. 1343 
THE BELGENLAND Walnut St.; Chicago, 112 W. Adams St.: De- 
troit, 312 Dime Bank Bldg.; Cleveland, 945 


Union Trust Bldg.; or JOHN F. PIE RCE 


: Pass. Traffic Mgr., 236 C. S. L. Bldg., Mo 
ECENTLY returned from her second tri- Canada. 


umphant World Cruise, the Belgenland 
is again teamed with the famous Lapland in 
service to French and English Channel ports 
and Antwerp, Belgium—convenient gateway 
to the great Continental cities and the leading 
points of tourist interest. ST EAM SH j p 


Refinement of rich First Class interiors, de- 
lightful cuisine and steady sailing qualities have 
won unstinted praise for the Belgenland and - Ll N ES 
Lapland. ————-— rat. e a 

aye R XN FALLS TO rok 
Second Class accommodations, also of note- i|N AGA 7 = URIS Ts \( 


worthy excellence, are provided on these two 
famousliners. Rates from $132.50 to $142.50 
according to port. 


The one-cabin steamers Pennland (ex Pitts- 
burgh) and Zeeland are associated with the 
Belgenland and Lapland to complete our 
weekly service to Antwerp, calling at Plymouth Ps & : ’ | ie 
for England and Cherbourg for France. On | - ——— =5ad 
these you may secure | )|)/PREFER THIS BUFFALO HOTEL. 

accommodations for as U" — 
little as $135. 


Ourflesteprovide frequent OU will add to your pleasure and comtor' 

sailings from New York, when you visit Niagara Falls and Buffalo, by 

Boston and Montreal to stopping at Hotel Lenox. 

every European country, k 

either direct or through Quietly situated; yet convenient to business 

convenient connections. theater and shopping districts. All outside rooms 
eptional cuisine. European Plan. Rates fror 

To mahe the most of your Exceptior il cuisine. Europe a 

European trip, take your $2.00 per day. 

auto along,uncrated as bag- . ) Write for 

anes, and laud i at our On the Empire and Great Lakes Tours. Write { 

Antwerp pier. free road guides, maps and hotel booklet. 








Agame of cards in the lux- Mediterranean Summer NORTH ST. JUST WEST OF DELAWARE AVE. 
uriouslounge of the Belgen- J Cruise ta ian t olan) CLARENCE A. MINER, President 
land where the indoor life Aug.29(52days) $600(up) -ARENCE / . 

of the voyage centers. New York to New York. | 


RED STAR LI ‘HOTEL 


Wurre Star Ling -ATLantic TRAN: 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE IMM | BUFFALO 








One Broadway, New York City; our 








offices elsewhere or authorized agents. 
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SCOTLAND 


1e Land of Komance 
P “ ‘aa Golf” 


SAIL via GLASGOW when you make 
your European trip this year. See with 


| EDINBURGH CASTLE your own eyes the Scotland of Robert 


Edinal Soi 1s darling seat! Burns, Sir Walter Scott and of Wailace; 
pee ee a aS peo. gaze on the very scenes that inspired 

. bd uv 7 them to immortal words and deeds. Get 
ith a Menards to know those historic highlands and low- 

Oe. mpm : lands, crystal lochs and waterfalls, age-old 

amend castles and the modern bustling cities of 

the Scotland of today—a most delightful, 

endless panorama. Quaint inns, comfort- 

able hotels —plus a host who puts his 

personality into the service of his house. 








To travel to or from Scotland, choose 
one of the magnificent new ANCHOR 
Liners CALEDONIA, TRANSYL- 
VANIA, CALIFORNIA, TUSCANIA, 
—second to none in luxurious comfort, 
appointments and service. 


Full information and literature on request 


AD decce ANCHOR LINE 


25 Broadway New York 


: or Branches and Agencies 
=> -- 


a 
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BON VOYACE 
BOOK BOX 


Is really the most thoughtful 
gift in the world to send 
your friends, whether they're 
merely going past Hatteras to 
Bermuda or around the globe 
to China. A Bon Voyage 
Book Box is the modern 
treasure chest on the high 
seas of today. Remember 
your travelling friends and 





they will ever remember you. 


Write or wire name of 
] vosazcue giving the 

price of box desired, the 
name of vessel and the date of 
sailing. Delivery will be made 
to the steamer. Books and 
magazines of your choice or 

ours will be sent. 
BON VOYAGE BOOK BOXES 
are priced at $5,$10,$15,$20,etc. 


Booksellers f 


1 W. 47th St. 


a 
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“The Sunshine Belt to the Orict” 








$11-37 per day Round the World 
on a President Liner like this 


Go Round the World. Visit 22 ports in 14 cou 
tries. Stopover where you like for two weeks or 
longer. Enjoy 110 days of delightful adventure 

And gofor$11.37 per day—no morethanitcosts 
at a good hotel in this country without thetravel, 

Magnificent President Liners, commodious ac- 
commodations —all first class—a world-famous 
cuisine. A sailing every Saturday from San Fran- 
cisco (every 2 weeks from Bostonand NewYork), 
Information from any ticket or tourist agent or 

604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, California 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 














MARBLE’S 
Round the World 
Travel Guide 


Convenient » Compact » Complete 








Weighs less than a 
pound, yet equiva- 
lent in contents 
value to travel 
guides weighing 
twenty-five pounds 
Answers every ques- 
tion of the tourist, 
veteran or novice 
Routes, maps, itin- 
eraries, information, 
Round Corners, Semi- descriptions, pic- 
flexible Art Leather tures. 
Covers. 400 pages and Thoroughly up to 
illustrated. Ss.00 date and reliable 


Harper & Brothers, New York 


De Luxe Pocket Edition, 
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The Fairy Isles of Captain Cook 


Ste. is the God Lono,” said the Ha- Matson liners leave for the Islands on 
waiians when Captain Cook landed an admirably planned tour lasting 
on their islands in 1778. A temple twenty-one days. Twelve to fourteen 
was built to him —luscious tropical, rvelous days at sea! Eight days of 
fruits that no Englishmag, hada@v —s wonder, pleasure and 
tasted before were served @inSnl— admiration. Three weeks of vacation 
ners from distant isles brought Bim the #7 incomparable. 

gifts and homage of kings. \y 
Today Hawaii is the same vee 
set in a sapphire sea.” Green pilms © origa 
still fringe the blue ocean, The surf ¢ Yout worrles stop the moment you 
still breaks white on the coral safds. tep owbeard'the Her, and until you 
Bronzed natives still ride the sugf— wep oF Ageia, your time is occupied 
Hawaii is still the land of poigmant With the tang of sea air, the peaceful, 
music and of exquisite hospitality | ine calemees ait dy weteth anti 
Hawaii is easily within your reach¥ chanting days of companionship and 
Every week perfectly appointed _ interest. 


InNatson 


Navigation*epmpany 


. \Everything has been attended tc ior 
", you. Everything is included in the 
ost of each tour—-about $270. 


~, Matson Navigation Co., 
231 Market St.,San Francisco 





I am interested in a trip to Hawaii. 


Please send me particulars. Address 
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MALOLo—( Flying Fish) 
is the name of the new Mat- 
son liner now building. She 
will be completed early in 
1927. The MALOLO will 
accommodate 080 first-class 
passengers, 150 staterooms 
will have private baths. 
The air in all staterooms 
will be completely changed 
every four minutes by forced 
ventilation.Swimming pool, 
gymnasium, beauty parlors 
are among the many fea 
tures of the ship. 





Literature bas been prepared especially for use in schools. If you desire it check here. [ J 











Vinten Labrador 


a Vacation You'd Never Forget 


Another world—Eskimos, Indians, trading posts 
—historic scenes, awesome scenic grandeur 
Enjoy it at small cost, under perfect conditions, 
this summer by taking one of the Clarke 
Steamship Co.'s 


GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE CRUISES 


Trips also to Newfoundland, Gaspe, Baie des 
Chaleurs. Dancing on board. Weekly sailings 
from Montreal and Quebec. Particulars from 
travel agents or 


-—Travel— 





[Information 


HROUGH this travel 

section the readers of 
Harper’s Magazine receive 
each month the announcements 
of a large number of Tourist 
Agencies, Railroads, Steamship 
Lines and Resorts. 
For your convenience and to 
more clearly present the attract- 
iveness of their service to those 
who travel, they have prepared 
interesting descriptive booklets 
which will gladly be sent you. 


HARPER'S MaGAZINE 





49 East 33rd Street New York City 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP CO. LIMITED 
103 Drummond Bldg., MONTREAL 14 






































HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk—In the very center of things 


* 


All the charm of a voyage at sea with none of it 
discomforts —- on the broad deck-porches at Chal 
fonte-Haddon Hall. The blue ocean right before 
‘you — gi vy crowds on the Beaches, a constant 
procession of rolling chairs and happy strollers 
the Boardwalk — endless amusements and inter 
esting shops — finest of Surf Bathing, great Golt, 
Tennis, Riding, Yachting, Fishing. And all in th 
hospitable, friendly atmosphere of these famous 
-___ hotels. 


Ee 


fromm et 

















American plan only. Always open. Illustrated 
folder and rates on request. Tune inon WPG— 
“Dual-Trio” Radio Concerts every Tuesday 
Evening, at Nine. 
O. exeg 
ic We ho 
Frog Baby in the Haddon Hal Hall ¢ Garden Court : 


AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ee LEEDS 
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Across the eAilantic 


FRANCE ENGLAND 
GERMANY IRELAND 
Splendid service, unexcelled cuisine, spacious and 
luxurious accommodations are salient features of the 
DELUXE STEAMERS: 

RESOLUTE HAMBURG DEUTSCHLAND 
RELIANCE (new) ALBERT BALLIN 
and the one-class cabin steamers: 


WESTPHALIA CLEVELAND THURINGIA 
Program of conducted EuropeanTours sent onrequest. 


©Anund ntWworld 


1927 Cruise—138 Days 
S.S. RESOLUTE 
Leaving New York Jan. 6, 1927 Bye 7 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES = — 
HARRIMAN LINED Joint Service With : Canadian Pacific 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
: - 3 HEN you’ve been 
Apply co United American Lines nanan heene 
35-39 Broadway, N. Y.; 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; li y 1 lit 
131 State St., Boston; 230 South 15th St., Philadelphia; a a See 
574 Market Street, San Francisco a Le a Pan 
ee . ead—a world of color, 
or local steamship and tourist agents of queer haunting scents, 
of songs that begin where 
ours end, of queer twisty 
streets... a world of 
mystery behind a door 
just closed. Japan—a 
gay little playhouse with 
all the dolls alive and 
smiling! China—oldest 


aK 


wae 
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STCA 





The new way of traveling that 
college people are teaching their 
parents to use. 


$170-$185 ROUND TRIP 


to EUROPE 


on the well known ships of the 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


STUDENT 
TRIRD+CABIN 
ASSOCIATION 


Passenger Office of 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
24 State Street, New York City 




















and wisest and hardest to 
read—but so seductive! 
Korea—temples perched 
like birds above the 
silent, dizzy gorges. 


Let the West hurry on 
e-. it'll never catch up 
with what you find. 


10 Days to JAPAN 
Then ChinaandManila 


Largest and fasteston Pacific 
—4 Empress Steamships— 
fortnightly from Vancouver. 
Offices in all large cities including 
New York; 344 Madison Ave. 
hicago; 71 East Jackson 
San Francisco; 675 Market St. 
Monveal; 141 St. James St. 
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SUGGESTIONS 





IN KING ALFRED’S CITY 


It is said that if you only have time for a 
few English cities, as you pass through to the 
continent, then, after London, Winchester, a 
mere couple of hours’ journey away, should 
certainly be a choice. The first King of 
Wessex was buried where its Cathedral now 
stands and it was the capital of Britain in 
King Alfred's day. Here he wrote the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle and here died and was buried. 
William the Conqueror built a palace here 
and here the famous Doomsday Book was 
compiled. No cathedral hunter would ever 
dream of missing the eleventh century pile at 
Winchester. In the castle, the ruins of which 
can still be seen, the first Parliament met in 
1265, and if you believe the seven hundred 
vear old legend, here you may see King Ar- 
thur’s Round Table, around which his Knights 
used to sit. When you come here you can 
run up by motor bus from Southampton and 
then train to London. It is a delightful way 
of beginning at the beginning of England. 
Literary friends will not forget that Winches- 
ter is also Jane Austen’s city and will visit her 
shrine at No. 8 College Street. 


A CASTLE ON THE LOIRE 


Would you have a mental talisman which 
in the evil hour, when you are oppressed by 
the sight of commercial sky-serapers, jerry 
built houses made to sell, and monotonous 
streets of homes deaf to beauty, can magically 
change your mood? If you would, then you 
must some day see some of these castles on the 
Loire. ‘Take Chateaudun, for instance, the 
castle of Dunois, the companion of Joan of 
Are, with a memory that goes back to the 
12th century, emerging from a mass of ver- 
dure on the banks of this river, with the 
turrets and towers of a fanciful world. Inside 
its proud walls, you can see its 12th century 
keep, a great tower 150 feet high and 60 in 
diameter, one of the finest in existence. But 
its beauty is more. Tiny romanesque win- 
dows are mantled mysteriously with ageless 
ivy, and look at you in wonder at the age to 
which you belonged. If you can forget those 
wondering windows of Chateaudun, you can 
forget that you ever came to France. 


YPRES, FOR WHICH MEN 
DIED 


Tourists may go elsewhere, but to Ypr 
come pilgrims; thousands from England 
hundreds from France and America. During 
the war, as in so many wars before, it wa 
bombarded continuously, and a quarter of 
million Englishmen fell here in its defens 
During the 11th and 12th centuries it was :: 
important town and had a population of over 
200,000, but through long vears of misery 
war and unrest it lost, until in 1914, it had but 
14,000. Today it is the place to go not only 
as a pilgrim, but as one who may wonder at 
the earnestness of re-builders. Thousands of 
destroyed houses are now growing up afresh 
from its soil, as in a new springtime, and th 
hotels are busy. In the salient of Ypres on 
may visit such places as St. Eloi, Hill 60, Tank 
Cemetery, St. John, Tyne Cot Cemetery 
Pilkem, Kemmel, Poperinghe, Vlamertingh 
and numerous other spots which were on the 
front pages of our newspapers ten years ago 
It all makes for hope to watch the new life 
To meet even a child in Ypres makes one 
forget the past. 


IN HAMELIN TOWN 


Undoubtedly no traveler near Hanover or 
on the way to Cologne misses Hamelin town,’ 
if he can help it. Pied Pipers do not break 
every year into the literature of the world, so 
every lover of Robert Browning or of Eliza- 
beth Preston Peabody who ever comes within 
Hanover’s 33 miles of Hamelin, pushes all 
other engagements aside, and willingly misses 
good connections to see where the Piper, rats 
and children once performed on the stage of 
the world. There is not much to do. You 
will visit the beautiful Minster near the river 
with its earliest date in the 11th century and 
look at the antiquities in the local museum, 
but if you are like everyone else, you will 
make first of all to the Rattenfangerhaus, 
beautiful Renaissance building, and there read 
the inscription that records the famous legend 
of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. If you eve 
enjoy telling stories to children, how you 
treble the interest in this story, when you cai 
begin, “Once upon a time, when I was 
Hamelin town!” 














DISCOVERY 














MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


From New York, February 26, 1927 
ON THE SPLENDID CRUISING STEAMER “ORCA” 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company This cruise of 70 days will visit all the 
in cooperation with the American Ex ports of the standard cruise—and many 
press Company offer a new Mediterran- more, thus appealing to first voyagers as 
ean cruise, featuring Ancient Greece— well as those who would voyage again— 
a Voyage of Discovery back to days this time along some of the by-ways that 
of gods and oracles and sacred games. were Highways of the Gods. 


VAVAYATATAIZVAYCUALALCTAUCUCUATA 


Strange lands, new customs, world history, beauty, eternal romance in this itinerary— 


MADEIRA Halrra NAvuPLIA CAaTTARO MeEssINA 
ALGIERS ALEXANDRIA CRETE RAGUSA PALERMO 
Tunis CONSTANTINOPLE KATAKALON SPALATO Naples 
MALTA ATHENS ITEA VENICE Monaco 
BEIRUT De.os Corr SYRACUSE GIBRALTAR 


The famous liner of che first Great African Cruise will provide the utmost in comfort and pleasure 
aboard Rates, including «xcursions ashore, from $875. Delightful optional tours are offered 


e 
From New York January 20, 1927 


ON THE WONDER-SHIP, M. V.“ASTURIAS” 


The most luxurious liner in the world —a new motor vessel of 35,390 tons displacement — 
with an alluring itinerary— West Indies, South America, South and East Africa, Egypt and 
. Europe Rates, including delightful shore excursions, from $1650. Fascinating optional tours. 
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Write for Illustrated Booklets 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


XO, in cooperation with 

> 

oy AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
Ld 
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Spring final examination 


CouRsE: Bathing II (Morning & Evening) 


INSTRUCTOR'S NOTE: This examination is conducted under the 
honor system and answers may be written in the bathroom. 


© 1926, by The Procter 
& Gamble Co., 


Cincinnat! 


I If you waste 5 to 10 minutes in 
the morning chasing an elusive cake 
of sinker-soap along the tub-bottom, 
what happens to a soft-boiled egg 
for breakfast? 


2 One man sings while he bathes; 
another sputters in wrath. What soap 
does each use, and why? 


3 Of the 55 good reasons for using 
Ivory Soap in the bath, which comes 
next in importance after ‘'It floats’? 


9%, %PURE TVORY SOAP 


4, Bathers for nearly fifty years have 
compared Ivory lather to (a) clouds, 
(6) foam, (¢) whipped cream. Can 
you think of a better comparison? 
(A correct answer to this question 
insures a passing mark in the exam- 
ination. ) 


5 If an airplane travels at the rate 
of 3 miles per minute, how much 
faster does Ivory lather rinse off? 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


It FLOATS 
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Have you tried that 
Extraordinary Cigarette. 
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| Be ie , 4 areyton 


“Theres something about them youll like’ 
‘AREYTONS ARE A QUARTER AGAIN 








We Challenge Comparison 


Finish and tone are two qualities apparent 
in many pianos, but the third, and by far 
the most important quality—durability of 
tonal quality—can be ved only by the 

ng years. For over 75 years the Vose has 
been built to maintain the purity of its 
tone unchanged for generations. 


Write for Floor Pattern and Easy Payment Terms 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 155 Boylston Street, Boston 








FOR 
LOVELY 
HOMES 


Yo SHADE ROLLERS 


and SHADE FABRICS 


on 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
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Walter Baker &Co. Ltd. 

on a package of cocoa or chocolate the _ 
of Le Belle Chocolatiere’ stands for | \k 
UALITY, HIGH GRADE. Purity jj 
The standards of the world 


Wa ter Baxer & Co. Lrp. 


Established 1760 DORCHESTER, MAss | 





Booklet of choice Recipes sen? free 











The Adam of 
the race of 
Fountain Pens 


Beston: 


The sovereign of ink-tools 


But though the Daddy of 
them all, it still lives and 
reigns, supreme. 
Wi 
Fo 


Sold by 50,000 merchants 


SB (atimaro Conky 


191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago: 


Cg BN ill —_—_—_——. a xe 


San Francisco: Montreal 
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